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All in favor raise right hands ... with wallets 


Naturally we want our boys home. 

But how much are we willing to do 
about it? 

Are we willing to pay for bringing 
them back? If we are, we'll buy extra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

And after these fellows get home— 
what then? 

We want to take care of tlie in- 
jured ones, of course. We want to 
give our boys a chance to finish their 
education. We want to see that there 
are plenty of decent jobs for them. 







How much are we willing to do 


about that? 


If we're really serious about want 
ing to see that our men get what they 
have so richly earned, we'll buy extra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 


Now's the time. Let's have a show 
of hands—with wallets—to prove 
how much we really want to hear that 
familiar voice velling “It's me!” Let's 
prove, with pocketbooks, that we can 
do our job as well as they did theirs. 

















THEY FINISHED THEIR JOB— 
LET’S FINISH OURS! 





Thia ia an official U.S. Treasury odvertisement— prepared under uuaprwes 
* Treasury Department and War Advertising Council . 


This space made available through the cooperation of Paper Novelty Manufacturis 


Co.—manufacturers of greeting cards—200 Fifth Avenue, New York Cul 
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INCORPORATING CONTEMPORARY JEWISH RECORD 


THE CRISIS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
A Series 


of thought in America and Europe to address themselves to a subject which 
many consider the basic issue of our times. We asked them to contribute 
to a series on “The Crisis of the Individual,” and we stated the theme as follows: 


Ts editors of Commentary recently invited a number of the leading men 


“In our time, the individual human being has been more violently debased 
than in many centuries. Every aspect of the human personality—his civil rights, his 
individuality, his status, the regard in which he is held, the dignity accorded him—al] 
have been violated. We have seen living human beings used as beasts of burden and 
guinea pigs, and their dead bodies treated as natural resources. We have seen millions 
of them set outside the bounds of the State as ‘displaced’ pariahs. Jews have perhaps 
suffered the brunt of this new inhumanity, but they and other ‘minorities’ are by no 
means either the sole or the last victims. 

“Yet the inviolability of the individual human being has been so much a part of 
our Western civilization, it has been taken for granted. Whatever advances we hoped 
for in our culture were based on this ideal. Now men are beginning to suspect that its 
submergence is more than a temporary by-product of war—a suspicion that has been 
underlined by the unleashing of atomic energy. It is not so much that this ideal has 
been crushed by tyrannical rulers, but that it is dying in the minds and hearts of men. 
The debasement of the individual has, of course, not only dehumanized millions of 
victims and brutalized the perpetrators, but it has also affected the spectator, active and 
passive. It has blunted his mental and emotional reaction to it. And, most important, 
it threatens his appreciation of the importance of maintaining the fundamental values 
of our civilization. This would indeed mean a lowering of the political and moral level 
of our life. 

“Why is this happening to us? 

“Where did we go wrong? Is it a lost cause or is this the transition to a new 
society with better values? 

“Is it that men have always had the will to treat one another solely as means and 
are today simply using technology to do so efficiently and impersonally? 


l 
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“Is a renascence of religious belief the answer? 

“Is it that the economic exigencies of our time compel men to treat one another 
in this way? Is it inevitably bound up with large-scale social planning, or is it a result 
of debasement or misuse of such ideals? 

“We invite you to answer these questions and to show in which directions the te. 
turn to health and wholeness lies. 

“We would like you to treat the problem, not in hortatory fashion or noble abstrac. 
tions—neither to preach nor to scold—but to analyze, appraise and give us fact and 
judgment, and if possible guidance and new objectives.” 


Tue following writers have so far accepted our invitation: Hannah Arendt, G. A. 
Borgese, Martin Buber, Pearl S. Buck, Waldo Frank, Louis Finkelstein, André Gide, 
Sidney Hook, Reinhold Niebuhr, Ralph Barton Perry. Dr. Niebuhr’s article appears 


below. Others will appear in succeeding issues.—Eprror. 


WILL CIVILIZATION SURVIVE TECHNICS? 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


HE diagnosticians of a historical 
crisis usually see one or the other 


dimension of the crisis. They see 
either the political-social maladjustments in 
the body of civilization, or the philosophi- 
cal-religious weaknesses in the spirit of a 
culture; and attribute our difficulties solely 
to the one or to the other. This is analo- 
gous to a neurologist and a psychiatrist 
cooperating in the diagnosis of a patient 
and creating confusion because the one 
attributes his illness to purely physical, and 
the other to purely psychic causes. 
There have, for instance, been many diag- 
noses of the collapse of France in which 





Tue first contributor to the series on “The 
Crisis of the Individual,” Dr. Remvnotp Ni- 
BuHR, is an influential figure in American intel- 
lectual life who has combined a disciplined 
theology with a radical political philosophy. 
He has been a professor of applied Christianity 
at the Union Theological Seminary since 1930. 
He is the editor of Christianity in Crisis, and 
the chairman of the Union for Democratic 
Action. Among his books are Moral and Im- 
moral Society, An Interpretation of Social 
Ethics, Beyond Tragedy and Christianity and 
Power Politics. 


the defeat of France has been attributed to 
a variety of causes, spiritual and physical, 
running all the way from the effect of 
eighteenth-century philosophy upon French 
morale, through the disintegration of the 
French family, and ending with technical 
aspects of French military inadequacy. All 
of these diagnoses may have been true on 
their own level. But no one has sought to 
present a theory of breakdown which would 
bring all the diagnoses into a consistent 
whole. 

The present crisis in our culture and our 
civilization is certainly wide and deep 
enough to involve, and probably to have 
been caused by maladjustments on all levels 
of our existence. 

On the political and economic level the 
situation is fairly clear. Our crisis is due to 
the fact that we have not been able to 
develop political and social instruments 
which are adequate for the kind of a society 
which a technical civilization makes pos 
sible and necessary. The atomic bomb is 
in a sense only the most recent and the 
most dramatic symbol of this deep inner 
contradiction which cleaves our whole s 
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ciety. The ever increasing introduction of 
technics into the fields of production and 
communications constantly enlarges the in- 
tensity and extent of social cohesion in 
modern man’s common life; and also tends 
constantly to centralize effective economic 
power. The effect of technics upon com- 
munications is to create a potential world 
community, which we have not been able 
to actualize morally and politically. The 
effect of technics upon production is to 
create greater and greater disproportions of 
economic power and thus to make the 
achievement of justice difficult. The one 
represents the international aspect of our 
crisis and the other the domestic aspect. 
We might well consider each in turn. 


N THE level of international life Nazism 
0 was a form of tyranny which grew in 
the soil of international anarchy and sought 
to overcome that anarchy by the coerced 
unification of the world. Had not the several 
nations felt themselves irresponsible toward 
the duty of maintaining the liberties of 
each against the threat of aggression, 
Nazism could not have come within an 
ace of achieving success. Nations have not, 
of course, ever accepted a very high degree 
of responsibility for each other's welfare. 
But modern technics had created a world- 
community in embryo. It was by the use 
of modern technics that one nation could 
gain the military power to make world- 
domination a plausible military goal. It 
therefore became necessary to develop po- 
litical instruments through which the 
nations of the world would express and 
implement a worldwide sense of common 
responsibility. Since it was not possible to 
take such a step quickly the tyrannical 
threat almost succeeded. 

Indeed it is still far from certain even 
now that we will have adequate instru- 
ments, or a sufficiently universal moral 
sense, to solve the problems of community 
on a worldwide scale. The political instru- 
ments that have been constructed at the 
San Francisco Conference are obviously of 
only minimal efficacy for the purposes for 


which they are intended. They could not 
be made much better because of a lack in 
the moral imagination of the nations. Each 
of the great powers is still more interested 
in strategic security for the event of another 
conflict than it is in security against 
conflict. 

The systems of unilateral sucurity which 
have been more or less artfully combined 
with a general system of mutual security 
may very easily vitiate the power of the 
mutual system. We have, for this reason, no 
right to hope that we are at the end of the 
crisis of our age on the level of the inter- 
national problem. 

It is possible indeed that we may live in 
this crisis for centuries. The task of building 
a genuine world-community is greater than 
any generation can solve; and it may be too 
great for the resources of a century. The 
enormity of the task is usually under- 
estimated. Our cultural presuppositions are 
such that we have not understood the tragic 
character of history or the difficulty of 
historic achievements. 

The present-day world community is held 
together by economic interdependence cre- 
ated by modern technics; and is threatened 
by the technical elaboration of instruments 
of warfare. The forces which make for 
political and moral cohesion are minimal. 
They consist of a general though rather 
vague sense of universal moral obligation; 
and of the fear of the consequences of 
overt world-anarchy. 

This fear of war is however not as potent 
a cement of cohesion as the fear of a con- 
crete foe, which has frequently welded 
smaller communities together. Furthermore 
the international community lacks all the 
intermediate forms of cohesion that hold 
national and imperial communities  to- 
gether. It lacks a single center of power 
and authority, a common language or a 
common cultural, moral, or religious tradi- 
tion. No geographical frontiers help it to 
arrive at a common consciousness and it 
has no sense of a common history, as 
nations have, except the minimal common 
experience of a war partnership through 
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which a terrible foe was defeated. But the 
very defeat of the foe removes one factor 
of cohesion. 

For this reason our civilization will prob- 
ably require ages before it will master the 
problem of our common life on the world 
level. The inevitability of a considerable 
degree of frustration in achieving what we 
must achieve is one aspect of our existence 
for which our culture has not prepared us. 


I TECHNICS in modern communications 
have created a potential world-community, 
which finds difficulty in becoming actual, 
technics in production have shattered old 
forms of justice and made the achievement 
of new ones difficult. The modern machine 
becomes larger and larger as it becomes 
more and more efficient. It long since has 
divorced the skill of the worker from his 
tool. It has to a certain degree divorced the 
worker from his skill, which is now increas- 
ingly in the machine. It has thus made the 
worker powerless, except insofar as common 
organized action has given him a degree of 
social and political power. It has on the 
other hand constantly increased the power 
of fewer and fewer centers of economic 
authority. It may be regarded as an axiom 
of political justice that disproportions of 
powers increase the hazard to justice; for 
to be armed with power means that the 
temptation to do what one wants increases. 
And what one wants immediately is usually 
not the common welfare. 

The cultural inadequacies of our age 
have contributed to the difficulties we face 
in achieving economic justice. For our age 
began with the presupposition, derived from 
a naturalistic philosophy, that economic jus- 
tice would be achieved by a natural equi- 
librium of social and economic forces. The 
eighteenth-century physiocrats, and Adam 
Smith after them, made the mistake of 
assuming that history, like nature, has lim- 
ited potencies. Actually the very character 
of human history is to give the forces of 
nature unlimited scope. The “pre-estab- 
lished harmony of nature,” which eight- 
eenth-century enlightenment thought would 


guarantee justice, has actually never existed 
in history, though there were some eyj. 
dences of it in an agrarian and in an early 
commercial age. But an industrial age dis. 
turbed all these harmonies and created 
monopolistic power in a realm where , 
harmony of powers was to reign. One of 
the most ironic facts of history is that Adam 
Smith elaborated his theory, upon which 
modern capitalism is based, at the precis 
moment when the steam engine wa 
invented. 

We in America suffer particularly from 
the legacy of the eighteenth-century natu. 
ralistic determinism. We have developed 
technics more fully than any nation. Yet 
every effort to achieve social justice within 
terms set by modern productive arrange. 
ments is dogged by nostalgic social and 
economic theories which have no relevance 
to our actual problems. The Marxist answer 
to this problem may be wrong; it is cer 
tainly not wholly correct. Yet it recognizes 
some aspects of the problem which liberalism 
does not. 

Modern society has already proved that 
long before it will allow the process of 
centralization of economic power to work 
itself out to the catastrophic conclusion 
which Marxism predicted and expected, it 
will take political measures to arrest the 
tendency toward irresponsible and dispro- 
portionate economic power. Democracy is 
not quite as potent an instrument as the 
eighteenth century believed; but it is more 
potent than the Marxists imagined. The 
poor are armed with political power in a 
democracy. They use that political power 
to redress the balances in the economic 
sphere. Whether the power is sufficient to 
achieve a true balance is another question. 
It may not be. It may be that oligarchies 
of the economically powerful may possess 
sufficient strength to destroy the political 
instruments in the hands of their foes before 
those political instruments finally destroy 
their privileged position in society. This is 
the meaning of fascism in the field of do 
mestic relations. It may be that the conse 
quences of fascism, where it was tried, have 
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been sufficiently horrible to prevent a drift 
toward that answer. But we cannot be sure. 

At any rate the achievement of a decent 
minimum of eccnomic security for the 
masses in our civilization is still an unsolved 
problem. It may not be as stubborn a 
problem as the international one, though 
there are some who regard it as more stub- 
born. There are nations like Britain and 
Sweden who have moved far enough toward 
its solution to encourage the hope that 
they will continue to approach the goal of 
economic justice without running the risk 
of social catastrophe. It is not certain that 
we are as safe against social catastrophe in 
this country. Our working people are less 
politically mature than some of the workers 
of other nations. And the possessors of 


economic power in America are on the 
whole remarkably stupid. Even now they 
would have us believe that the intricate 
task of shifting from a war to a peace 
economy can be accomplished merely by 
relaxing governmental restraints upon the 


economic and industrial process and allow- 
ing everything to find its own level. Catas- 
trophe lies in that direction. We shall 
probably be too wise to follow the road to 
that catastrophe consistently; but we are 
hardly wise enough to avoid tentative 
efforts to restore an unmanaged unity and 
harmony of economic process. 

Even if we avoid the most obvious mis- 
takes we cannot find a simple solution to the 
problem of economic justice which con- 
fronts us. Russia has revealed that it is 
possible to pay too high a price in freedom 
for the economic security of the masses. 
The consistent socialization of all economic 
power is no more adequate a solution for 
our problem than a consistent disavowal of 
political authority upon economic process. 
The latter leads to anarchy as the former 
leads to tyranny. The wisest nations ex- 
periment in order to find a middle way 
which will insure a maximum of freedom 
and security. That middle way certainly 
involves the socialization of some forms of 
property that cannot otherwise be brought 
under social control. It means placing cer- 


tain governmental checks upon other forms 
of economic activity and yet allowing free- 
dom in the economic process wherever 
possible, which means wherever that free- 
dom will not tend to destroy freedom. 


i igs cultural weaknesses which have con- 
tributed to our crisis, and which make 
it difficult for us to fully understand the 
depth and breadth of it, are in some cases 
immediately related to the political and 
economic crisis and in other cases they have 
a more indirect relationship. 

The most obvious cultural presupposition 
that is in immediate relation to the crisis is 
the excessive individualism of the culture 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. This individualism resulted from 
the breaking of the medieval organic forms 
of social life and from the natural illusions 
of the rising bourgeois class. Having new 
and dynamic forms of social power, they 
regarded the individual as much more self- 
sufficient than he really is. The bourgeois 
class emphasized the ideal of liberty to the 
point of imperiling the community and 
obscuring social responsibility. They elab- 
orated social theories according to which 
human societies are created when atomic 
individuals come together by a “social con- 
tract’”’—that is, through a pure fiat of the 
human will. Actually, no decision in human 
society is ever taken that does not presup- 
pose some form of community previous to 
the decision; for society is as primordial as 
the individual. 

The excessive individualism of the bour- 
geois classes led to a collectivist reaction on 
the part of the working classes. This col- 
lectivism of Marxism is probably closer to 
the truth than bourgeois individualism; but 
it is also in error when it assumes that a 
frictionless harmony between the individual 
and the community can be established. In 
reality the individual has a form of consti- 
tutional spiritual freedom which makes it 
inevitable that even the best community 
will frustrate as well as fulfill the highest 
aspirations of the human spirit. Love is the 
law of life for the individual, in the sense 
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that no human being can fulfil himself 
within himself. He is fulfilled only in the 
community. But the same individual rises 
in indeterminate degree beyond all com- 
munal and social relevancies. It is this 
transcendent freedom of the individual 
which is guarded and expressed in the 
historic religions of the West, Jewish and 
Christian. Modern culture disavowed these 
traditional religions. In consequence it 
emphasized freedom in society to the point 
of destroying society; and in reaction em- 
phasized social solidarity to the point of 
imperiling the dignity of the individual. 

The class warfare between the bourgeois 
and the working classes which contributed 
so much to the undoing of European na- 
tions was not merely a political and eco- 
nomic conflict. It was also a cultural and 
religious conflict, in the sense that two 
forms of secularized religion were embat- 
tled. The one religion made the individual 
self-sufficient to the point of making man 
the idolatrous end of his own existence. The 
other religion made society the idolatrous 
end of the existence of the individual. This 
is a conflict which cannot be resolved within 
the presuppositions of a culture that fails to 
measure the character of man’s historic 
existence in its full depth. For a man is a 
historical creature, constantly fulfilling his 
life by realizing higher forms of communal 
life and yet always standing beyond even 
the widest social obligations and realizations 
in the highest reaches of his spiritual 
freedom. 


™ analysis of the excessive individualism 
and collectivism of a secular culture has 


thus already brought us to another aspect of 


our cultural crisis. The “naturalism” of 
our culture was celebrated as a great spirit- 
ual achievement in the heyday of our era. 
It was supposed to prevent men from being 
beguiled by false eternities. They would 
realize the highest historic possibilities the 
more certainly if they were no longer led 
astray by illusions of eternal salvation and 
redemption. Actuaily there have been many 
forms of religious “other-worldliness” which 


were merely compensations for frustrations, 
and expressions of social defeatism. It was 
good that men should be emancipated from 
them. There are also forms of religious 
“super-naturalism” which conceive the 
world as a kind of layer-cake affair, with 
two layers, the one natural and the other 
supernatural, the one physical and the 
other “spiritual.” There is only one world: 
just as man in the unity of his physical and 
spiritual life is one. Religious dualism js 
an error. But so is a naturalistic monism 
that seeks to comprehend the full dimension 
of human existence from the standpoint of 
man’s relation to nature. 

Man is undoubtedly a creature of nature, 
subject to its necessities and limitations. 
But an excessive emphasis upon this aspect 
of man’s existence obscures the full dimen- 
sion of human personality. It is by man’s 
freedom over natural process and limitation 
that he is able to make history. But the 
same freedom which lies at the basis of 
man’s historic creativity is also the root of 
human evil. Thus man, whose nature it is 
to be realized beyond himself in the life of 
his fellows, is also able to corrupt the com 
munity and make it the tool of his interests. 
The possibilities of evil as well as of good 
are much greater than modern culture 
assumed. 

The naturalistic assumptions of modem 
culture prompted the belief that history was 
an extension of the evolutionary process of 
nature, that this evolutionary process guar- 
anteed a higher and higher achievement of 
the good, however that good might be de- 
fined. It was frequently defined in con- 
tradictory terms. 

But human freedom breaks the limits of 
nature, upsetting its limited harmonies and 
giving a demonic dimension to its conflicts. 
There is therefore progress in human his 
tory; but it is a progress of all human 
potencies, both for good and for evil. A 
culture which imagired that history was 
moving naturally to a wider and more in- 
clusive community, toward the “parliament 
of mankind and the federation of the 
world,” was naturally completely overtaken 
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by the catastrophe of our era. It was not 
prepared for the tragic character of human 
history. It did not anticipate that a poten- 
tial world-community would announce it- 
self to history in global wars. After the First 
World War the natural attitude of modern 
culture was to regard the war as a capricious 
interruption of the stream of progress, occa- 
sioned by an evil nation. Even the second 
world catastrophe was sometimes interpreted 
in such terms. 

The historical optimism of our culture 
was thus derived from a view of man and 
history that failed to measure the full 
dimension of the human spirit and of its 
historic achievements. Man is able by the 
technical elaboration of his powers to estab- 
lish a wider and wider community. But the 
same skills also arm him with a mighty 
weapon of individual and collective egotism 
when he desires to set himself against the 
community. 


Ww it is quite possible that we will 


finally discover the right political in- 
struments for ordering the communal life 
upon a world scale, certain aspects of this 
task are not fully comprehended in our cul- 
ture. The difficulty, for one thing, is not 
fully understood. It is not understood that 
the same technics that integrate the world 
community also arm the individual nations 
and encourage them to follow their own re- 
spective courses and possibly to threaten the 
world-community with anarchy. Because the 
struggle between the universal and the 
particular, between egotism and the com- 
munity, is a more stubborn struggle on every 
level, the whole of human history is more 
tragic than modern culture had assumed; 
and it will continue to be more tragic 
because the sources of conflict do not lie 
in the past. They reappear in every histor- 
ical level. 

Nor is it fully understood that there are 
no absolute securities and stabilities in 
human history; and there will be rather 
fewer in the future than in the past. Modern 
culture is inveterately utopian and is always 
looking for a security in the future that men 


did not have in the past. It believes, for 
instance, that the failure to master nature 
made man insecure in the past and that 
modern technics have overcome this inse- 
curity. Actually the same technics by which 
we gain security in nature increase our 
insecurity in human history and in the ever 
larger communities in which we must live. 

Smaller communities are always close to 
nature, held together by a natural force of 
consanguinity and supported by nature's 
abundance. Large communities are held 
together by the artifice of statesmen and 
supplied by intricate arrangements of com- 
merce and communication. They depend 
upon the human will and imagination, 
which frequently fail. 

There is thus a complete misinterpreta- 
tion of the future. The future may be 
filled with glorious achievements, but not 
with greater securities than in the past. 
This means that a culture which failed to 
understand that human life cannot be com- 
pletely fulfilled in human history will be 
inadequate for man in the future, as it 
becomes more fully recognized that human 
life is subject to historical frustration even 
on the highest level of historical achieve- 
ment. This does not validate crude forms 
of “other-worldliness.” But it will make 
relevant once more the real meaning of 
the transcendental reference in historical 
religions. 


pur it must become apparent that no 
matter how effective the social instru- 
ments for the protection of communal order 
are, they are never adequate without an 
inner moral and religious check. The older 
religions frequently made the mistake of 
placing all emphasis upon moral discipline 
and neglecting the various forms of social 
and political restraint by which justice is 
achieved. That is why democracy was fre- 
quently the fruit of a secular culture, 
though this is not altogether the case since 
the presuppositions of democracy are deeply 
imbedded in Hebraic prophetism and 
Christian faith. Today it is frequently as- 
sumed that the right kind of economic or- 
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ganization and the right kind of political 
order will guarantee the virtue of man and 
the welfare of society. 

Marxism assumes that a wrong economic 
organization is the root of all human evil 
and that on the other side of a revolution 
men will be virtuous and human ambitions 
will be perfectly related to common welfare. 
Liberalism is mot quite so naive but fre- 
quently looks upon democratic political 
forms as the guarantors of virtue. Actually, 
the freedom of man is such that no per- 
fection of social instruments obviates the 
necessities of inner moral checks upon 
human ambitions. On the other hand, it 
must be observed, of course, that inner 
checks are also not sufficient if we do not 
achieve the best possible social instruments 
for checking self-will and egotism and for 
increasing the common and mutual con- 
cerns of men. 

There is thus no reason to suggest that 
the regeneration of the world depends 
merely upon a religious and moral revival 
which will create the “good” men of old 
without whom no social system can func- 
tion. Good men with social and political 
instruments inadequate to the new dimen- 
sions of a social problem are futile. But on 
the othe? hand, all purely social or political 
interpretations of the human problem are 
unavailing. Man is more social than bour- 
geois liberalism assumed. His final freedom 
reaches beyond all social responsibilities and 
communal fulfillments in a way that 
modern forms of collectivism do not under- 
stand. There are dimensions of his exist- 
ence which are fully understood in the his- 
toric religions. They recognize that his 
moral freedom and responsibility have no 
limit or end except in God. But the his- 
toric religions were on the whole oblivious 
to the dynamic character of human his- 
tory, particularly as it has unfolded since 
the introduction of technics. The Hebrew 
prophets did indeed have a conception of a 
dynamic history moving toward a great ful- 
fillment. But neither the Jewish nor the 
Christian faith have ever done full justice 
to this aspect of prophetism. 


It remained for modern culture to inter. 
pret the dynamic character of history; byt 
it did so too optimistically and without , 
full awareness of the depth of evil and the 
height of creativity which might be up. 
folded in history. This blindness to the 
depth of good and evil was derived from the 
mistake of measuring the whole human 
enterprise in too shallow a dimension. 


. is, therefore, no possibility of fully 
understanding the tragic character of the 
history through which we are passing, or 
of living sanely in a period of great frustra- 
tion as well as of great historical achieve. 
ment, or of placing inner moral checks upon 
the dynamism of man, without the resources 
of an older religious culture. Our modem 
culture is too flat, too lacking in the tragic 
sense of life, and too blind to the total di- 
mension of existence to be an adequate 
guide for our day. 

Yet our problem is not solved by some 
simple “return to religion,” as the traditional 
religionists would have it. An adequate 
culture must combine the modern sense of 
historical dynamism with historic religion's 
sense of the dimension of life that tran- 
scends history. 

The last great cultural and political crisis 
of Western history involved the breakdown 
of a medieval culture and a feudal civiliza- 
tion. The one was destroyed by the dyna- 
mism of a scientific culture and the other by 
the power of a rising bourgeois civilization. 
Both this scientific culture and this bour 
geois civilization have now reached the 
period of disintegration. The facts of life 
are too complex and too tragic to be compre- 
hended within the limits of a secular cul- 
ture; and the disharmonies, worldwide social 
maladjustments and worldwide communal 
issues are too stubborn to be solved by the 
social instruments, either individualistic or 
collectivistic, which our modern civilization 
uses today. 

An adequate culture for our day must 
therefore combine the historical dynamism 
of our culture with the depth of the culture 
of previous ages. 





MUST THE JEWS QUIT EUROPE? 


An Appraisal of the Propaganda for Exodus 


ZACHARIAH SHUSTER 


UT of the question “What next?” 
posed by the last years of the 
Third Reich and the events fol- 
lowing its collapse, has been born the 
slogan: “Exodus from Europe!” With 
many leaders and writers the call for a 
latter-day migration has become not only 
an emergency directive in the present crisis, 
but a watchword for all Jewish social 
and political thought and action in the post- 
war period. As such, it has won ardent ad- 
herents and evoked intense disagreement. 
No matter what political and social sys- 
tems may evolve in Europe, the estimated 
million and one-half Jews now living in 
Hungary, Rumania, France, Poland, Bel- 
gium, Holland and all other countries out- 
side the U.S.S.R., are doomed ultimately to 
live only as “outcasts, paupers, untouchables 
in separate quarters of Europe . . . a life 
without dignity, creativity and hope,” says 
Ludwig Lewisohn, one of the most pas- 
sionate advocates of exodus. “Suggestions 
towards improvement are all foolish and de- 
grading,” and he severely censures the re- 
cently held World Conference of Polish 


Jewry for its decision to launch a campaign 
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to assist the surviving Jews in Poland, ex- 
pressing the hope that the money will be 
spent to “get the Jews out of Poland.” 

What shall be the destination of the new 
exodus from the continent where Jews have 
lived and built creatively for over a thou- 
sand years? The destination of the 2o0th- 
century exodus must be the same as that 
from Egypt. “Jews can be saved in and 
through Palestine alone. And if our peo- 
ple is to live and not die all Jews must face 
the fact... . It is a thing brought about by 
the iron and irrevocable march of history” 
(New Palestine, July 13, 1945). Says 
David Ben Gurion, Chairman of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine: “It is just as impos- 
sible to restore their former existence to the 
surviving Jews of Europe, as it is to restore 
the life of our slaughtered brethren. . . . 
There is only one logical conclusion, 
namely: the speedy, full transfer of the 
Jews from Europe to Palestine.” 


— all this lies a hopeless disillu- 
sionment with the entire course taken 
by Jewish history since the American and 
French Revolutions. In this era of Eman- 
cipation Jews had attained the status of 
full citizenship in most countries of the 
world and were able to participate fully 
in the economic, social and cultural lives 
of the peoples among whom they resided. 
The struggle for emancipation went for- 
ward from the France of 1789 to the Russia 
of 1917. Before Hitler's rise to power there 
was no country in the Western world that 
did not grant full civic rights to its Jews, 
though in some countries reality lagged con- 
siderably behind the statute-books. 
Emancipation is a failure, declare the 
adherents of exodus. Merely a facade, it 
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broke down under the first powerful resur- 
gence of the same external forces that have 
dominated Jewish destiny since the begin- 
ning of the Diaspora, forces deeply rooted 
in hostility toward Israel, its position in the 
civilized world and its teachings. Hitlerism 
in Germany, a classic country of Jewish 
emancipation, the growth of anti-Semitism 
in other countries under Nazi stimulus, and 
the apathetic reaction of the world to the 
extermination of most of Europe’s Jews, 
demonstrate that Western civilization with 
its creed of equality for all, regardless of 
religion and origin, is utterly incapable of 
assuring even the physical existence of the 
Jews, let alone enabling them to develop 
as a religious and cultural group. What 
sheer folly to attempt to rebuild any kind of 
Jewish life after the holocaust of the last 
twelve years! 

Only one solution remains—the return 
to the ancient soil, where, living under the 
protection of an independent state, Jews 
will be masters of their own fate. 

Seemingly incontrovertible in the face 
of the abysmal tragedy which reduced the 
Jewish population of Europe to less than a 
third of its former size, these arguments are 
nevertheless open to challenge once they are 
reflectively examined in the light of the facts 
as well as the long-range implications of 
the exodus slogan. The slogan has been 
widely challenged, not only by non-Zionists 
but by many Zionists, as a dangerous sim- 
plification of the realities of the Jewish 
problem. 


"pega how much is at stake, ought 
we not hesitate before succumbing to the 
prophecies of doom, before we embrace a 
philosophy of black defeatism as to the 
possibilities of a Jewish future in Europe? 


So goes the counter-argument. Is not dis- 
belief in emancipation equivalent to giving 
up all hope in democracy and social progress? 
For what does Emancipation really mean? 
Merely the application of democracy to Jews. 
It means that the civil status of the Jew, as of 
anyone else, is not dependent upon his re- 


ligious beliefs or his ethnic identity, by 
lies in his inalienable ‘rights as an jndj. 
vidual. This is the essence of the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and th 
American Declaration of Independence ang 
the Bill of Rights. To say that Eman. 
cipation cannot work, implies either of two 
alternatives: one, that the fundamental a; 
sumptions of democracy must always rr 
main ineffective for all, or that while 
democracy may grow and prosper in other 
realms of life, it is destined to fail as fa 
as the Jews are concerned. 

To pessimists about the future of democ. 
racy one must say simply that if the prin- 
ciples of democracy and the democratic way 
of life are unrealizable dreams, then there 
is no future for anybody, not only for the 
Jews. A world rejecting the fundamental 
freedoms, the dignity of the human being, 
the equality of races, religions and peoples, 
would realize the aims of the defunct Axis 
powers, and our victory over them would 
become meaningless. Without the reaffr 
mation of the rights of men, all men, anda 
gradual realization and implementation of 
human rights as proclaimed in the United 
Nations Charter, only darkness lies ahead, 
with no special salvation possible for any 
special group of people. And not even the 
events of the last decades and the confusions 
of the present postwar era justify such 
despair. 

On the other hand, to say that democ- 
racy is a failure only in the case of the 
Jews is tantamount to stating that anti 
Semitism is such a unique phenomenon in 
human relations that its growth or decline 
is entirely separate from all other social 
and psychological factors in human society. 
Such a concept is hardly warranted, even 
granting the exceptional situation of the 
Jews. 

Historical evidence points unmistakably 
to the conclusion that wherever democracy 
rose and grew, Jewish emancipation rose 
and grew as an integral part of it. And, cor 
versely, the decline of democracy in any 
country was either preceded or accompanied 
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by an attack on the position of the Jews. 
No country has ever risen to more demo- 
cratic and progressive levels while at the 
same time lowering the status of the Jews. 

Hitlerism confirms this lesson of history 
on almost a planetary scale. The most intense 
and ruthless onslaught on the foundations 
of democracy, it was also a total attack on 
Jewish existence. True, the Nazi persecution 
of Jews evoked much less sympathy, inter- 
yention and aid than might have been ex- 
pected of countries proclaiming their belief 
in democratic ideals. Yet it would be wrong 
to say that the failures of democracy ex- 
pressed itself only vis-d-vis the Jews. The 
policy of “non-intervention” also included 
China, Ethiopia, Spain and Czechoslovakia. 
Appeasement was no local infection con- 
fined to the Jewish area, but a malady that 
permeated all the democracies in all their 
relationships. 

On the other hand, during the years of 
Nazi occupation countries with a long dem- 
ocratic tradition gave dramatic evidence of 
Emancipation’s reality and vitality. The 
sympathy of the French population for 
persecuted Jews, which assumed heroic 
proportions in the rescue of thousands of 
Jewish children, is a familiar story. “There 
is no more false assertion than the one that 
the French people are infected with the 
poison of anti-Semitism,” testifies Abraham 
Raisky, a Jewish leader who lived in France 
under the Nazi occupation. “Had it not 
been for the active support of the French 
people, of the workers, peasants, intellec- 
tuals, Catholic and Protestant clergymen 
and others, very few Jews would have been 
able to avoid deportation to the slaughter- 
factories of Upper Silesia” (Ainikeit, 
August, 1945). 

Similarly in Belgium, the underground 
survival of many Jews would have been 
impossible without the active help of a 
large number of Christians who disregarded 
the danger to themselves. And Sweden’s 
offer of haven to the Danish Jews when the 
Nazis struck in October 1943 is an unfor- 
gettable chapter. Nor could thousands of 
Jews have reached safety in Sweden 


without the daring assistance of Danish 
Christians—policemen, soldiers, fishermen, 
transport workers. In the Netherlands 
there were the eloquent manifestos against 
Nazi policy toward Jews by Catholic and 
Protestant clergymen; there were the gen- 
eral strike of Amsterdam workers, the dem- 
onstrations of university students, and the 
concealment of thousands of Jews. 

Contrast this with some of the Eastern 
European countries without democratic tradi- 
tions, where too many Jews were victimized 
by native non-Jews as well as by the Nazis. 
Poles, Ukrainians and Lithuanians helped 
in the campaign of extermination, and some 
of the worst brutalities against the Jews were 
committed by Rumanians and Slovaks on 
their own account. 


B” these are long-range considerations, 
while the present moment is critical and 
pressing. Even from the short-range, prac- 
tical point of view, however, the soundness 
of the exodus philosophy is sharply ques- 
tioned. “If the European world of the Ren- 
aissance, of humanism, of habeas corpus, 
the world that produced such a great cul- 
ture, is really as ugly and hopeless as we are 
told,” asks the pro-Zionist S. Poliakoff, in 
The Day, “then what are we basing our 
hopes on? Is the Hudson holier than the 
Thames or the Tiber or the Seine? If hu- 
manity is as wicked as we are told, then 
what about our neighbors in Palestine? Can 
we ever live in humane relationships with 
them?” 

Jacob Pat of the Jewish Labor Committee 
puts it even more drastically. The accept- 
ance of the exodus slogan, he says, would 
mean “that the Jewish people all over 
agree that it is a non-Jewish wold, an Aryan 
world where there is no place for Israel. 
Europe without Jews means a victory of 
Nazism. . . . It means also the strengthening 
of anti-Semitism in other countries where 
there are Jews. It would be a suggestion, 
a lesson: expel the Jews. Clear the country 
as Europe was cleared. . .” CUnzer Tsait, 
March, 1945). 

Dr. Simon Ravidowicz, a noted Hebrew 
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scholar and ardent Zionist, in a series of 
articles recently published in Hadoar, speaks 
out vigorously against the belief that Pal- 
estine can be built on the ruins of the 
Diaspora. He says, “The Zionist writers 
who believe that Palestine can hold its 
position, even if throughout the world or 
through most of it anti-Semitism will prevail 
in its full strength, and who proclaim that 
we must find a home in Palestine for the 
Jews ‘far away from anti-Semitism’ are 
lulling themselves with a false dream. Over 
the entire globe there is no country that 
can be ‘far away from anti-Semitism’ and 
its consequences as long as there is anti- 
Semitism in the world. If anti-Semitism 
is not destroyed in the rest of the world it 
will ultimately encompass Palestine too, 
with the same results as in the other Jewish 
communities.” 


E question “What about Jews outside 
T's Europe?” is more than a rhetorical 
one. If the exodus diagnosis is a correct 
one, then the future of the Jews in the 
United States, Latin America, Great 


Britain, Canada, South Africa and other 
democratic countries also rests on hopeless 


foundations. Why limit the exodus to 
Europe? If Emancipation is a universal 
failure because of the ineradicable hostility 
of the non-Jewish environment, and if its 
social ideals and political structure, count 
for naught, why not plan a_ universal 
exodus? 

To be sure, the Zionist leaders, prompted 
partly by the lack of Jewish manpower in 
Europe, have in recent years advocated the 
movement of tens of thousands of young 
Jewish pioneers from America to Palestine. 
But no advocate of exodus has yet come out 
directly to suggest a wholesale exodus from 
countries outside Europe. 

Even Jacob Lestchinsky, the most vocif- 
erous of the exodus adherents, when pressed 
hard, states that for the time being he is 
not considering the Jews outside Eastern 
Europe. But according to his own thesis, 
anti-Semitism is almost entirely due to the 
occupational distribution of Jews. This dis- 


tribution is no different in the United States 
than in Europe. So, if Mr. Lestchinsky were 
logical, he would have to admit that oy; 
future is no brighter here. On the other 
hand, once he admits the role of other 
factors, such as democratic tradition, com- 
position of the population, the influences of 
the church, the press, the radio and other 
institutions, then his sweeping statements 
about Europe, which disregard the varying 
traditions of the different countries on that 
continent and the possibilities of future 
changes and development, seem unsub- 
stantiated. 

Presumably, the soft-pedalling of the 
question of a non-European exodus is due 
not so much to a difference in diagnosis as 
to an awareness of the limitations of the 
remedy. Palestine simply cannot absorb the 
world’s eleven million Jews. This in tum 
means that the majority of Jews must be 
left to build their lives permanently on 
assumptions quite different from those of 
the exodus philosophy. And these assump- 
tions must be that Jews can live in a 
democratic society on the same basis as all 
others—i.e., that Jewish emancipation is 
feasible. 

Milton Steinberg in his recent book, A 
Partisan Guide to the Jewish Problem, 
argues forcefully for the Zionist cause yet 
makes it clear that “it is not to be expected 
that Jewish Palestine will have any large 
or direct influence on the social status of 
Jews in the United States. The menace of 
domestic anti-Semitism can be averted only 
by measures taken at home, by unflagging 
efforts to preserve and enlarge democracy, 
to win greater economic competence for the 
underprivileged, to establish, through edu- 
cation and cooperative enterprises, a deeper 
mutual understanding among all elements 
of the American people.” 

Nor is it relevant to the exodus thesis to 
argue that the settlement of Palestine is 
necessary for the continuous development 
of a vigorous cultural Jewish life from the 
assimilationist trends of Emancipation. 
Obviously, the problem of building a cul- 
tural center in Palestine would require no 
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such radical solution as total exodus from a 
continent. From the beginning of the Zion- 
jst movement cultural Zionists have been 
clear on the point that it was not necessary 
to transplant large numbers of Jews to 
achieve their purpose—quality, not quantity, 
is of the essence. 


pEOLoGIES apart, let us face up practically 
| to the Jewish problem in Europe in the 
light of the exodus proposal. And we can 
do this without involving ourselves in any 
discussion of the absorptive capacity of 
Palestine, which would require too lengthy 
a consideration of political and economic 
problems. The crux of the exodus argument 
is a difference of opinion, not as to the 
possibilities of life in Palestine, but as to 
the possibilities of Jewish life in Europe. 

About the basic facts of the situation of 
the surviving Jews of Europe there can be 
little debate. The situation is extremely 
bad. No less than six out of every ten Jews 
in Europe are in need of assistance. In every 
liberated country the remaining and return- 
ing Jews have to start from scratch. They 
have to find homes; they have to fight to get 
back their property; they have to adjust 
themselves to following new occupations. 
Large numbers of them want to get away 
from the places where their nearest and 
dearest were slaughtered and from which 
they were violently uprooted. Emigration 
is certainly a vital necessity for many of the 
Jews who have survived Nazism. The dis- 
cussion, however, is not about emigration; 
nor is it about Palestine as a destination for 
substantial numbers of Europe’s Jews. No 
other country received so many Jews imme- 
diately after liberation from the German 
concentration camps. The Jewish commu- 
nity in Palestine eagerly awaits the survivors 
from Europe and gives them all physical 
and moral support. The crucial question 
remains whether all this must imply the 
total evacuation of Jews from Europe. 

Let us hear what some of the survivors 
themselves have to say. Chaplain Ernst M. 
Lorge, after a visit to Jews in the German 
concentration camps, reports that “if asked 


what their plans for the future were, their 
reply would run approximately like this: 
99-5 per cent of the Jews originating from 
Poland have the definite and unchangeable 
desire to go to Palestine. About one-half of 
the Jews of Hungary, Rumania and Slo- 
vakia want to return home, while the other 
half want to go to Palestine. About two- 
thirds of the Jews coming from Western 
countries want to return, and only one-third 
plan to go to Palestine directly” (Jewish 
Frontier, August, 1945). Even accepting the 
interpretation of Chaplain Lorge, that those 
who want to return to their former coun- 
tries do not intend to stay in Europe, but 
contemplate emigration at a later date, the 
fact remains that total exodus is not an 
immediate desire of all European Jews. 

Earl G. Harrison, in his report to Presi- 
dent Truman on the condition of the dis- 
placed Jews in Germany, states that “the 
great majority of the Jews now in Germany 
do not wish to return to those countries 
from which they came” and that “Palestine 
is definitely and pre-eminently the first 
choice.” He adds, however, that “Palestine, 
while clearly the choice of most, is not the 
only named place of possible emigration. 
Some, but the number is not large, wish to 
emigrate to the United States, where they 
have relatives, others to England, the Brit- 
ish Dominions, or to South America.” 

Even more significant is the testimony of 
two leaders of the Jews of Poland. One is 
Dr. Emil Sommerstein, Chairman of the 
Central Committee of the Jews in Poland, 
a veteran Zionist, devoted to the ideal of a 
Jewish state. At the recent World Zionist 
Conference in London, after restating his 
Zionist convictions, Sommerstein spoke of 
“the duty of Jews as citizens of Poland to 
participate in the new economic and demo- 
cratic rebuilding of the country” (Zionist 
Review, London, August 10, 1945). 

The same idea was echoed even more 
strongly by another Polish Jewish leader at 
the World Zionist Conference. Dr. Adolf 
Berman, in an address to the Conference, 
said, “Parallel with the struggle for free 
immigration into Palestine, it is our duty to 
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help rebuild the economic, social and cul- 
tural life of the Jewish communities. Immi- 
gration is not a speedy process. It is hard 
to believe that it will include all Jews. 
Meanwhile life goes on and the new Jewish 
life after liberation must become produc- 
tive and creative. The opinion that there is 
nothing more to do in the destroyed Jewish 
communities and that it is not worth build- 
ing anything there is both false and dan- 
gerous” (Proletarisher Gedank, September 
1, 1945). 

Recent information from Poland tells of 
the first beginnings of reconstruction there. 
The Central Committee of Polish Jews, with 
the help of the JDC, has undertaken the 
task, not only of opening homes for Jewish 
children, providing medical aid and public 
dining rooms, but also of economic recon- 
struction. It has started twenty-two indus- 
trial cooperatives and workshops. The 
Cracow Jewish Committee has established 
an amber workers’ cooperative, while in 
Tarnow a cooperative factory for the manu- 
facture of men’s and women’s clothing has 
been set up. Similar information has reached 
us from other liberated countries. 


TT scope and importance of all this should 
n 


ot be exaggerated. Jews remaining 
in Europe face tremendous difficulties. Anti- 
Semitism has not vanished with the disap- 
pearance of the Hitler regime, and pogroms 
are still on the order of the day in the new 
Poland. The Jews of Europe will need all 
the help of all democratic forces, as well as 
of their fellow-Jews in the United States, to 
lay new foundations for their future. Yet 
rebuilding is going on and will continue to 
go on, in the words of Sommerstein, in ac- 
cordance with the law of life itself. 

This is admitted even by those who 
preach exodus. In July Dr. Arieh Tarta- 
kower, one of the leaders of the World 
Jewish Congress and of the Labor Zionist 
movement, said: “The Jews of Europe do 
not want the bliss of the ‘new democratic’ 
Europe; they want to leave that continent, 
and almost all want to go to Palestine” 

, <Jewish Frontier, July, 1945). But only a 


few weeks later, writing from London afte; 
the conference of the World Jewish Cop. 
gress, which was attended by delegates 
from Poland, Bulgaria, Greece, Czechos|o- 
vakia, Finland and all Western European 
countries, Dr. Tartakower stated that, be 
sides the immediate questions of restoration 
of rights, the struggle against anti-Semitism 
and restitution of property, there was also 
discussion of the future “and primarily of 
rebuilding a new Jewish life in Europe for 
those who desire and are able to remain. . . , 
It was rightly underscored,” he stated, “by 
a number of speakers that there are no 
ideologies of emigration among us today- 
Jewish migration to Palestine cannot be 
considered emigration in the usual sense 
of the word. We are not ready to give up 
any single position in the countries of the 
Diaspora and as long as there are Jews 
there we shall fight for their rights and for 
a dignified life for them. This was the 
principle of reconstruction conceived and 
adopted by the conference. . . . If any evi- 
dence was needed that, despite the hell 
through which European Jewry has passed, 
it is alive and determined to continue to 
live and to fight and create, this conference 
produced the evidence” (The Day, Sep 
tember 6, 1945). 

Dr. Leon Kubowitzki, another leader of 
the World Jewish Congress, recently re 
turning from a visit to Western Europe, 
stated definitely that anti-Semitism there 
is on the wane and that “much of the 
reported anti-Semitism is the work of small 
groups or individuals who acquired con- 
fiscated Jewish property and want to hold 
on to it, rather than spontaneous mass 
reaction.” 

There is still another aspect of the new 
Europe that should give pause to the exodus 
adherents. Most of the remaining Jews of 
Europe today live in countries in the s 
called Soviet sphere of influence. Domi 
nating these countries are regimes that 
follow anti-emigrationist policies. Hungary, 
with its nearly 400,000 Jews, has now the 
largest Jewish community of Europe. Next 
comes Rumania, with its more than 300,000 
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Jews. Poland, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria 
have between them another 200,000 Jews. 

Most of these countries have already 
made known their opposition to mass emi- 
gration by any group of their population, 
including Jews. Rumania has forbidden 
young Jews of military age to leave for 
Palestine. The premier of Bulgaria, Kimon 
Gheorghieff, while expressing sympathy for 
a Jewish national home in Palestine, stated 
that the attitude of the Bulgarian govern- 
ment would have to be defined in accord- 
ance with the “general policy of the 
country” and that it was not desirable for 
“young and healthy Jews to leave Bulgaria 
for Palestine, because the new government 
is based on a program which practices equal 
treatment of all citizens.” The Rumanian 
propaganda minister, Professor Constantin- 
escu, declared that “for all democrats, the 
Jewish problem has never existed.” They 
know only of a “so-called anti-Semitic 
problem and a Zionist problem; for they 
have never regarded the Jews as separate 
from the population at large.” It has been 
known that the Rumanian government 
looked with disfavor on plans for Jewish 
emigration to Palestine. The new Polish 
government, it is presumed, will not put 
any obstacles in the way of Jewish immi- 
gration, while not encouraging it. 

These countries in Southeastern Europe, 
in their passive or active opposition to 
emigration of any large group of their citi- 
zens, are following in the footsteps of the 
U.S.S.R., which has always prohibited any 
group of its citizens from leaving its 
territory. 

All this adds up to the fact that among 
the European countries that have most of 
the Jewish population and where Jewish 
misery is the greatest, governmental policy 
will strongly oppose mass exodus. This is 
a matter not to be taken lightly. 

At the same time there is an apparently 
contradictory tendency in some of these 
countries to eliminate their minorities, pre- 
sumably as a result of experiences with 
their German minorities. Transfers of popu- 
lations are now taking place on a vast scale. 


The Czechs are determined to get rid of 
their three million Sudeten Germans and 
seven hundred thousand Magyars, and the 
mass expulsion of these unfortunate minori- 
ties has been going on since the liberation of 
Czechoslovakia. The Poles are expelling 
the twelve million Germans living in the 
territories ceded to them after the Nazi 
surrender. The U.S.S.R. and the new 
Poland are exchanging populations as a 
result of the establishment of new boun- 
daries between them. All these states seem 
determined to make nationality and religion 
synonymous with citizenship. 

Edward Benes, president of Czechoslo- 
vakia, has even applied this principle to the 
Jewish minority. In a recent statement he 
declared that those Jews “who would not 
leave for Palestine ought to get assimilated 
completely into the people of the country 
in which they want to live, or reside there 
as citizens of a foreign state.” Some of the 
exodus adherents point out that if this 
policy were to become general Jews would 
be confronted with three choices—to leave 
those countries, to disappear as Jews, or to 
be in the anomalous position of being the 
lone and single minority in a large section 
of Europe. None of these possible choices 
augurs well for the future, they assert. 


ee this represents a serious prob- 
lem. But it should be pointed out that the 
Western world is far from being in agree- 
ment with this policy. It runs completely 
counter to the modern concept of the state. 
To make the state and the ethnic group 
synonymous is, in a sense, to return to the 
medieval principle that imposed the re- 
ligion of the rulers upon the entire com- 
munity. To base the structure of the state 
on a single racial or religious group is surely 
contrary to the spirit of interdependence 
among all peoples and groups in the world. 

Lord Acton stated as long ago as 1862 
that “the combination of different nations 
in one state is as necessary a condition of 
civilized life as the combination of men in 
society. . . . Where political and national 
boundaries coincide, society ceases to ad- 
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vance, and nations relapse into a condition 
corresponding to that of men who renounce 
intercourse with their fellow men.” 

It should be understood and underscored 
that the controversy pro and contra exodus 
is not a pro- and anti-Zionist argument. 
Many Zionists do not accept the exodus 
argument, and some non-Zionists do. There 
is no basic incompatibility between the 
building up of Palestine as a Jewish center 
for those who wish to go there and the 
continuance of Jewish life on a secure 
basis in other countries. No one will ignore 
the great and special contribution of Pales- 
tine to the Jewish life of our generation 
or its potentialities for the future. The 
argument is whether the reconstruction of 
Palestine must be accompanied by the dis- 
appearance of Jewish life from any large 
section of the world. 

Dr. S. Rawidowicz points out in Hadoar 
that the notion of many Zionists that the 
Jews in Palestine live there by right, while 
they live in all other countries as if on 
sufferance, is a dangerous one. He stresses 
that both Zionism and Emancipation are 
products of the modern era and _ that 
neither can be realized in an undemocratic 
world. He speaks out vigorously against the 
artificially simplified dilemma—either Pales- 
tine or extinction—posed by some sections 
of the Zionist movement, and proclaims the 
idea of Jewish “unconditional survival.” He 
says: 

In the face of the unconditional extermination 
of Israel by one of the biggest and most “cul- 
tured” countries in Europe before the eyes of 
the entire world, we must ask of ourselves and 
everyone else that every thought and action in 
Israel shall, from now on, be rooted in a belief 
in the unconditional existence of Israel. . . . Our 
duties now and in the future are: 

To continue building Palestine, and with 
greater vigor than in the past three generations, 
but not make it the condition of Jewish exist- 
ence which implies the denial of the future of 
the Jews in other countries; to love Palestine, 
but not to turn this love into abuse or hostility 


toward Jewish people in other countries; to love 
Palestine and love Israel wherever it is; Israe] 
even more than Palestine. . . . Let not the Zion. 
ists go around as the healers of all diseases, as 
though mocking the Jews who suffer from anti- 
Semitism and as though they, the Zionists, have 
the magic pill. . . . They haven't got it... . 


A SOBER evaluation of all the arguments on 

both sides and of the actual Jewish situ. 
ation in the contemporary world must, in this 
writer's opinion, lead to the conclusion that 
no either-or proposition can solve the Jew- 
ish problem. jews cannot and must not 
escape from the modern world. They are 
part of it; they helped create it; and their 
destiny is interwoven with it. In this atomic 
age, to envisage the future and safety of 
Jews as a thing completely separated and 
isolated from the rest of the world is an 
illusion that flies in the face of reality. We 
live in One World. Jews in Western civi- 
lization are here to stay, not as guests and 
tolerated exiles, but as permanent and equal 
members of a society which is struggling to 
evolve a way of life based on individual 
liberty and social justice. 

What is urgently needed in Jewish life 
today is a recognition of the full compati- 
bility of Palestine with Jewish life else- 
where. Such a balanced view is certainly 
not easy to achieve. The simple formula of 
the extremist always sounds more logical 
and consistent. But Jewish life cannot be 
imprisoned in any single viewpoint or slo- 
gan. Jews will live in Europe. Jews will 
live in Palestine. Jews will live in the 
United States. Each Jewish group in the 
world will have its own opportunities. Each 
will suffer, in one degree or another, from 
limitations and disabilities. From the in- 
terplay of complex and various factors, each 
may hope to evolve its own pattern combin- 
ing Jewish distinctiveness with full partici- 
pation in the life of the surrounding peoples. 
In each, Jewish group life and the Jewish 
heritage will continue and be carried forward. 





NOBEL’S PRIZES AND THE ATOM BOMB 


The Story of History's Strangest Pacifist Experiment 


HERTHA PAULI 


EACE by the threat of scientific de- 

struction is a fairly new idea, but 

older than H. G. Wells who got 
the credit for it in the recent editorials. It 
was conceived before the British novelist 
was born, by a Swedish multi-millionaire 
who once told a young lady, “I wish I could 
produce a substance or a machine of such 
frightful efficacy for wholesale devastation 
that it would make wars altogether im- 
possible.” 

Cruising on a Swiss lake twenty years 
later, he told the same lady, meanwhile ma- 
tured into a prominent pacifist: “On the day 
when two army corps will be able to anni- 
hilate each other in one second, all civilized 
nations will recoil from war in horror and 
disband their forces.” On that day and no 
sooner. With a half-wistful, half-cynical 
smile at the Baroness von Suttner, whose 
speech to the Fourth World Peace Congress 
had just been applauded by delegates from 
twenty nations, Alfred Nobel added, ‘‘Per- 
haps my factories will end war sooner than 
your Congresses.” 





Hertua Pautr’s biography of Alfred Nobel 
(Dynamite King: Architect of Peace) was pub- 
lished in this country in 1942. Miss Pauli, 
whose article on Emma Lazarus appeared in 
our November issue, is an Austrian-born author 
and journalist whose writings have been pub- 
lished on both sides of the Atlantic. Her 
fictionalized biography of the Austrian pacifist, 
Bertha von Suttner came out in Austria in 1937. 
When the Nazis annexed Austria the next year 
Miss Pauli left for Paris, and from there made 
her way eventually to the United States. Her 
first novel, Toni, is at present being serialized 
in the New York Neue Volkszeitung. Miss 
Pauli is the sister of Dr. Wolfgang Pauli of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton who 
has been awarded the 1945 Nobel Prize in 
physics for work in atomic fission. 
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He finally pursued the great aim with 
both factories and congresses; and in an 
even more indirect third way—through his 
science prizes—which may yet prove to be 
the most effective. 

On V-] Day, General Douglas MacArthur 
dismissed the use of force as a method of 
settling international disputes, stating, “The 
utter destructiveness of war now blots out 
this alternative. If we do not now devise 
some greater and more equitable system——” 
For the first time, the end of a war has found 
the generals seriously inclined to give a 
chance to lasting peace. Should there be 
peace now, an atomic peace, it would be the 
crowning success of a deliberate even though 
devious pacifist experiment launched by one 
man just half a century ago. 


| pears Nose was the inventor of high 
explosives and, while he lived, their vir- 
tually exclusive manufacturer. As a youth, 
he became interested in an oily liquid dis- 
covered by an Italian chemistry professor. 
When a vial exploded and destroyed a 
wing of Turin University, the horrified 


scientist abandonned all work on_ his 
“nitroglycerin.” Young Nobel was not hor- 
ried. He set about bringing the oil 
under control. His first laboratory blew 
up, killing his brother; hundreds of lives 
were lost in other blasts before he finally 
found his “safety powder,” dynamite. He 
advertised it for use in mining and railroad 
construction; but almost as fast as his plants 
were built, his principal customers came to 
be the ministries of war. He kept develop- 
ing new, more powerful explosives and 
selling them to anyone who would buy, 
without distinction. Within a decade his 
gigantic trusts linked ammunition firms all 
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over the globe. Nobel was the first “mer- 
chant of death” to operate on a world scale 
—and an enemy of war. 

“The trouble is,” he said, “that the action 
of explosives is too limited. War must be 
made as deadly for all the civilians back 
home as for the troops in the front lines.” 
He retired from the direction of his business 
and withdrew to the marvelously equipped 
laboratories he maintained at Bofors in his 
native Sweden and at San Remo in Italy— 
there he designed and tested new types of 
guns and shells, tried out an “aerial tor- 
pedo” that became the ancestor of the 
rocket-bomb, and pondered the feasibility 
of bacteriological warfare. In 1895 he made 
his will. The interest from his estate was 
to be divided annually between those 
having “rendered the greatest services to 
mankind,” in the form of prizes for the 
greatest physical, chemical and medical dis- 
coveries, the “outstanding work of idealistic 
literature,” and “the most and best work 
for the brotherhood of nations, the aboli- 
tion or reduction of standing armies, and 
the formation or popularization of peace 
congresses.” 

It was, Alfred Nobel added, his “express 
wish that the prizes be distributed without 
regard to nationality, so that in every case 
the prize may be awarded to the worthiest.” 
He had nothing but scorn for the com- 
petitive nationalisms to which he owed his 
wealth. Born in Sweden, he had grown up 
in Russia, spent most of his adult life in 
France and England, and died in Italy. 
“My home is where I work,” he said, “and 
I work everywhere.” Nations struck him as 
still unavoidable evils; he would have un- 
derstood, even less than nationalism, the 
racialism which arose after his day. Bertha 
von Suttner found him as sympathetic to 
her Austrian “League to Combat Anti- 
Semitism” as to her pacifist efforts. He 
wrote enthusiastically to her about “the 
prejudice-hunters and  darkness-hunters, 
among whom you hold an exalted rank.” 

His constant aim was to break down fron- 
tiers—frontiers dividing men and frontiers 
confining their knowledge. ‘The world 


was one, and science was one, as it had 
been to Aristotle; knowledge and peace 
were facets of human perfection—the one, 
in the end, could not but lead to the other. 
Nor was there such a thing as evil knowl- 
edge: “Every new discovery modifies the 
human brain, and makes the new generation 
capable of grasping new ideas.” 

Nothing diverted him from his own dis- 
coveries and ideas. At the end of 1806, old 
and ill, he rejoiced over a “splendid” new 
explosive, and on the same day wrote to 
Bertha von Suttner: “I am delighted to see 
the peace movement gaining ground.” Two 
weeks later Alfred Nobel's only servant 
found him dead at his desk. 

His factories continued to produce am- 
munition and did not end war. His prizes 
were first distributed in 1901; in 1940, when 
they were suspended for the duration, they 
had not ended war, either. 


re Nobel Prizes in the sciences were to 
serve the evolution of a new view of the 
world. They were landmarks of pure 
science. In physics especially, nothing could 
seem so far removed from the realities of 
life as the achievements recognized by the 
Nobel awards at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The goal the physicists 
pursued was the most abstract of all: the 
theoretical breakdown of the basic structure 
of the universe. They measured, weighed 
and dissected the infinitesimal particle—on 
paper, because even they had to admit that 
no conceivable microscope would be able 
to show it. 

They worked without thinking of “uses,” 
in a secret language of incomprehensible 
formulae, piling theories upon theories. If 
one tried to explain their theories, they 
sounded absurd. The public heard only of 
one, and quickly turned the name Einstein 
into a by-word for unintelligibility. 

Today the infinitesimal particle has been 
broken down in practice, and its use shown 
in the newsreels. 

A golden thread runs through the past 
four and a half decades of scientific prog: 
ress: the thread of the Nobel Prizes. From 
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the start, as if to bear out the donor's be- 
lief in the essential unity of knowledge, the 
thread veered occasionally from physics 
into chemistry; from the start it shuttled 
back and forth across the Atlantic, with 
theories usually worked out in the Old 
World and experimentally confirmed in the 
New. 

In 1900, at the threshold of the cen- 
tury, Max Planck published a theory which 
became the basis of modern physical think- 
ing; another, by the Dutch physics-laureate 
of 1902, Lorentz, led to Einstein's “special 
theory of relativity” of 1905, whose bold 
assumption of the equivalence and inter- 
convertibility of energy and mass revised 
age-old “natural laws.” Einstein had little 
evidence besides a famous, otherwise in- 
explicable experiment by Michelson, the 
Russian-born American physics-laureate of 
1907; but he already suggested that fur- 
ther proof might be forthcoming from closer 
study of the radioactive phenomena whose 
discovery had won a 1903 Nobel Prize for 
Marie Curie, her husband, and another 
French scientist. This investigation brought 
the Britons, Rutherford and Soddy, the 
chemistry prizes of 1908 and 1921, and pro- 
duced the fundamental conception of 
atomic physics, the “Rutherford atom 
model, which was more or less simultane- 
ously worked out by the German physics- 
laureate of 1905, Lenard, later a prominent 
Nazi. Meanwhile, Marie Curie carried on 
in another direction. For her discovery of 
new radio-active elements she received the 
1911 Nobel Prize in chemistry, the only 
person ever to be honored twice. 


First World War broke out, and for 

the first time the Nobel catalogue 
showed the notation, “not awarded.” Marie 
Curie took her miracle element, radium, to 
the front, forgetting the scientific disdain for 
“uses” in her desire to mitigate human suf- 
fering. A war-time physics prize went to 
Max Planck for his work of a decade and a 
half earlier; the two war-time chemistry 
prizes went to two German Jews, Will- 
staetter and Haber. The first had lifted the 


veil from a profound mystery of plant life; 
he was said to have refused to work for war. 
Haber, on the contrary, enabled the Ger- 
mans literally to get munitions from the air. 
Parenthetically, had Jews been barred from 
German science in those days, the German 
empire might have collapsed sooner. But in 
this respect the Kaiser was not like the 
Fuehrer: he took a collector's pride in all 
Nobel awards to German subjects. When 
Paul Ehrlich received the 1908 prize in 
medicine for his work on syphilis, William 
II patted his shoulder, and addressing him 
as he would a drill sergeant whose recruit 
has won a badge for marksmanship said: 
“Na, Ehrlich, nun mal ’ran an den Krebs!” 
(The inflection is untranslatably Prussian; 
the words mean, “Well, Ehrlich, now let's 
get going on cancer.” Today cancer treat- 
ment looms as the probable first peaceful 
use of atomic fission—another circle closing 
in the unity of knowledge.) 

Months before World War I, a 28-year- 
old Dane, whose mother was Jewish, had 
carried Planck's old theory a step farther: 
his “atomic quantum theory” and his im- 
provement of Rutherford’s atom model 
brought Niels Bohr the Nobel physics prize 
for 1922 (the year after Einstein) and made 
him the father of our “nuclear physics.” 

Ever since the end of the last war scien- 
tists have been talking the language now 
made popular by the spectacular ending of 
this one. In 1919 Rutherford succeeded in 
transmuting elements by “alpha particle 
bombardment.” In 1922 Aston received the 
chemistry prize for work on “isotopes.” The 
1925 physics prize went to Franck and 
Hertz for the discovery of laws governing 
“the collision of an electron with an atom,” 
and the 1927 physics prize rewarded an 
American, Compton, for his discovery of an 
effect traced to “the collision of electrons 
and light quanta” and experimentally con- 
firming Einstein's conception of the equiv- 
alence of energy and mass. 

The late 1920’s mark the high point of 
the estrangement between science and the 
public. The world at large lived comfortably 
in the 19th-century knowledge it had ac- 
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quired in school; the physicists had moved 
bag-and-baggage into a new world that the 
laymen could not comprehend, because it 
had no “uses.” 

In the following years a succession of 
Nobel Prizes rewarded a new generation of 
young physicists—mostly born in this cen- 
tury and mostly taught by Bohr—for a theo- 
retical revolution that has not yet borne its 
full fruits. Another succession of prizes, 
however, recognized achievements that will 
sound familiar to the reader of yesterday's 
newspapers. Nineteen thirty-two was an 
important year. The American Urey dis- 
covered the hydrogen isotope which makes 
“heavy water.” A Briton, Chadwick, found 
that a mysterious radiation first observed at 
the Curie Institute was due to an unknown 
particle, the neutron. Another American, 
Anderson, experimentally discovered the 
positron—a particle which one of the young 
European revolutionaries had theoretically 
predicted, years before. The three 1932 dis- 
coverers got Nobel awards in 1934, 1935 
and 1936; the 1935 chemistry prize went to 
Iréne and Frédéric Joliot, Marie Curie’s 
daughter and son-in-law, the first to induce 
artificial radioactivity. The Joliots had still 
used Rutherford’s old “alpha bombard- 
meat” method, but in 1934 a young physi- 
cist at the University of Rome, Enrico 
Fermi, reasoned that Chadwick's new par- 
ticle might work even better. His three- 
vear series of experiments resulted in scores 
of new, artificially radioactive elements and 
made a sensation. It earned Professor Fermi 
the physics prize of 1938, and set labora- 
tories all over the world to work on “neu- 
tron bombardment.”” But among a thousand 
laymen, hardly one knew or cared what it 
was all about. 

For four decades the scientific Nobel 
Prizes were the domain of an exclusive, in- 
ternational and inter-racial fraternity. The 
scientists’ fight to break down frontiers of 
knowledge was waged apart from a lay 
world unable to grasp it; but among them- 
selves there were no frontiers. The very 
fields of modern, specialized science showed 
a tendency to overlap and amalgamate— 


perhaps, in a new sense, to resurrect that 
unity of knowledge which the Greeks had 
known and of which Nobel had dreamed, 
First there were chemistry awards for 
physicists, and vice versa. Medicine soon 
followed; between 1929 and 1938 four 
medical prizes went to chemists: Hopkins of 
England, Warburg of Germany, von Szent- 
Gyérgyi of Hungary and Loewi of Austria. 
The circle was widened even beyond the 
scientific prizes by Wagner-Jauregg, the 
Viennese psychiatrist, who told the Freu- 
dians among his students, “Gentlemen, 
some day you all will get the Nobel Prize— 
for literature. . . .” It was a jest—but in 
literature, toc, the Nobel laureates fought 
to break down frontiers. They assailed the 
frontiers of hatred; and another great line 
ran from Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, the “Drey- 
fusard” who swore that “art must never 
part from the realization of good and evil,” 
to contemporaries like Thomas Mann and 
Sigrid Undset, who only later in life found 
the way to the principle stated by their fel- 
low-laureate Romain Rolland: “He who can 
see injustice without trying to combat it, 
is neither a complete artist nor a complete 
man.” With few exceptions they, too, 
worked for a new world view—“‘to make the 
new generation capable of grasping new 
ideas.” 


uITE apart—and notably unsuccessful— 

were the awards designed to stimulate a 
new world-order: the peace prizes. The 
very first collided with Nobel's views: Henri 
Dunant, who founded the International 
Red Cross and brought about the Geneva 
Convention, surely rendered mankind a 
service but not one likely to bring peace in 
the eyes of Nobel, who had sought to end 
war by making it more horrible. Subse- 
quent prizes went to pacifist wheel-horses 
and pact-negotiating statesmen. Bertha von 
Suttner, the donor's “dear Baroness and 
friend” whom he had in mind for the first, 
got only the fifth. One went to her loyal 
Viennese aide, the Jewish journalist Fried. 
The Treaty of Portsmouth earned one for 
Theodore Roosevelt, who in his day had 
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been known to find war not wholly un- 
leasant. Before 1914 it was an open secret 
that both the Kaiser and the Czar aspired to 
the honor; and in 1936, when a committee 
of high moral courage chose a German 
pacifist, Carl von Ossietzky, then languish- 
ing in a German concentration camp, Adolf 
Hitler was said to be all the more incensed 
because of having thought that the prize 
should have gone to himself. 

The German reaction to Ossietzky’s 
award, if not prompt, was at least character- 
istic. The laureate was removed from the 
camp to a hospital, and when the com- 
mittee deposited the prize money in a Nor- 
wegian bank, a German agent asked for 
it, “so poor Ossietzky might pay his hos- 
pital bill.” Eventually the money reached 
Berlin (though not Ossietzky, of course) 
and three days later Hermann Goering an- 
nounced that henceforth no German would 
accept a Nobel prize, adding, “When we 
Germans do a thing, we do it thoroughly.” 

In Stockholm a year later, chuckling of- 
ficials of the Nobel Foundation told Clinton 
Davisson, American physics-laureate, that 
Hitler had offered to rescind his ban on 
condition that no more awards be made 
to “non-Aryans.”” The Fuehrer, it seems, 
had thought there was only a peace prize. 
The others were so far removed from his 
world that he had never even heard of 
them. And so, surprised to learn of their 
relation to the sciences and letters, the 
leader of the “people of thinkers and poets” 
magnanimously had declared himself will- 
ing to let the good Swedish kroner into the 
Reich again—provided they could be had 
without compromising Nazi_principles. 

“Needless to say,” Dr. Davisson wrote, 
“the Foundation wasn’t having any.” 

The executors of Alfred Nobel's will 
could not have accepted the generous Ger- 
man offer even if they had wanted to. It 
was a plain case of incompatibility—with 
the donor's will, with the tradition of the 
prizes, and with the spirit of humanity for 
which they always stood. No group could 
be barred from the:n, not even a group that 
excluded itself: thrice after Hitler's decree 


were Nobel prizes awarded to and dutifully 
refused by scientists of the Third Reich. 
And least of all was it possible to bar a 
group which always, in the literal sense 
of Nobel's will, had “rendered services to 
mankind” at large, “without regard to 
nationality.” 


T relatively large number of Jewish 
Nobel laureates has often been noted, 
and usually caused more astonishment than 
it should. It was inevitable, just as the Jew- 
ish part in the development of the atomic 
bomb was more than the “historic justice” 
quoted in so many recent editorials. For 
centuries intellectually gifted Jews have 
been all but forced into the ranks of science 
by their exclusion from other fields. Preju- 
dice, one of Nobel's pet hates, also forced 
them by constant discrimination to extraor- 
dinary achievements. That the Nobel 
Prizes, awarded “in every case to the wor- 
thiest,” on the exclusive suggestion of sci- 
entists from all over the world, should 
often go to Jews was thus not surprising. 
In many countries of Europe, Jews were to 
find a Nobel Prize easier to get than a uni- 
versity chair. 

It is evident, too, that in the long run 
Hitler’s Reich could not put up with the 
Nobel Prizes, even had there been no Jew- 
ish issue. Knowledge, the goal of the prizes, 
and prejudice, the essence of Nazism, are 
truly antithetical. Between them no lasting 
compromise was possible. The Third Reich 
not only killed or expelled the Jews and 
barred the Nobel Prizes, it also forced 
terms on research, and tried to impose con- 
ditions on knowledge itself. But there is no 
such thing as conditional knowledge. In 
their attempt to blast the unity of science, 
the Nazis only succeeded in blasting them- 
selves out of it. They could snub the Nobel 
Prizes; they could stop their distribution by 
invading Norway and encircling Sweden; 
they could boast of a strictly Aryan “Ger- 
man science” and sneer at any other—but 
the circle closed again, outside, and inex- 
orably turned on them. 

This, if one will, is historic justice. 
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THE years 1937 and 1938 Fermi’s neutron 

bombardment tests were repeated, as in 
many other research centers, at the Kaiser- 
Wilhelm-Institut fiir Chemie in Berlin- 
Dahlem. A long series of experiments was 
conducted by the director of the institute, 
Professor Otto Hahn, with his long-time 
’ collaborator, a brilliant Austrian physicist 
whose striking resemblance to Albert Ein- 
stein was not merely facial. Lise Meitner 
was born in Vienna in 1870; she had studied 
mathematics and theoretical physics, come 
to Berlin and became Professor Hahn’s as- 
sociate even before the First World War; 
their first important discovery together was 
made in 1918. The German Republic made 
her an assistant professor of physics at Ber- 
lin University; in the early years of Nazism 
she lost this position, of course, being Jew- 
ish—but being an Austrian, too, she was 
permitted to keep working undisturbedly 
at the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut while Aus- 
tria was still an independent foreign coun- 
try. This ceased to be the case in March 
1938, but Dr. Meitner still was not bothered 
directly—and besides, the work was just ap- 
proaching its most interesting stage. 

September 1938 brought “peace in our 
time” at Munich; October brought the 
first violent pogrom wave; the outside 
world intruded even upon an _ elderly 
woman scientist. Once a protection, her 
Austrian passport had now become a trap; 
it had to be exchanged for a German one, 
which in Lise Meitner’s case would bear 
the telltale “J”—if it was granted at all. 
It was said on good authority that no scien- 
tists except reliable Nazis were any longer 
allowed to leave the Reich. 

The director of the physics department 
of the Institut was a Dutch Nobel Prize- 
winner. Dutch colleagues offered to get 
Dr. Meitner across the border. A special 
visa was confidentially granted by the Dutch 
government. Professor Hahn agreed to the 
departure; a third scientist, Dr. Strassmann, 
had lately joined their team and the experi- 
ments could go on. In fact, Hahn thought 
it might be just as well if Dr. Meitner were 
to work on in some other country. 





On a winter night the elderly woman 
scientist was packed into a car with Dutch 
license plates and spirited out of Hitler's 
Reich, into Holland. 

She would go to Sweden eventually: she 
was a member of the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences and one of her sisters was living 
there—her brother-in-law, once the owner 
of a printing business in Vienna, was now 
working in the German refugee publishing 
firm of Bermann-Fischer in Stockholm. But 
first the new refugee decided to go to Den- 
mark. Her nephew, Robert Frisch, an experi- 
mental physicist who before Hitler had 
taught at the University of Hamburg, was 
at the moment working at Niels Bohr's In- 
stitute in Copenhagen—and Lise Meitner 
wanted to cqntinue the work which in Ber 
lin had been so rudely interrupted. 

Just before her flight the experiments 
with Hahn and Strassmann had yielded 
stunning results—results which possibly 
might shake the world at large as well as 
the abstract one of the physicists. ‘The neu- 
tron bombardment, which for Fermi and 
scores of others had only produced new sub- 
stances, seemed in Berlin to have led toa 
phenomenon for which Dr. Meitner as a 
theoretical physicist could find but one ex- 
planation. And this explanation was that 
the bombarded uranium atoms had split 
approximately in half—a process which ac- 
cording to all laws of modern physics, as 
developed from Einstein to the latest work 
of Bohr, involved the release of six billion 
times the energy used for the bombardment. 

A source of practically inconceivable 
power had been discovered, at the Kaiser- 
Wilhelm-Institut in Daklem—not ten miles 
from Adolf Hitler's Chancellery. 


T was the winter of 1938-39. Dr. Meitner 
knew what such a power source might 
mean if developed in time for Nazi use- 
and, strange to say, so did Professor Hahn. 
The report on his experiments, which he 
prepared in those days for a scientific jour 
nal, was strictly confined to the chemistry 
of the matter without mentioning any possi 
ble energy release. 
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Outside, however, in the exclusive, in- 
ternational and inter-racial fraternity, things 
began to happen. In Copenhagen, Lise 
Meitner found Niels Bohr about to sail for 
the United States, for talks with Albert Ein- 
stein and others at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in Princeton. Dr. Meitner 
discussed her hypothesis of “atomic fission” 
with Dr. Frisch; together, aunt and nephew 
took it to Bohr who immediately arranged 
for them to repeat the Berlin experiment in 
his laboratory while he was overseas. He 
landed on January 16, 1939, and the news 
he carried spread swiftly among physicists. 
At Columbia University it came to the ears 
of Enrico Fermi, the neutron-bombardment 
pioneer and Nobel laureate of some weeks 
back, who had left his homeland with his 
Jewish wife when Mussolini embraced 
racism. Fermi and Professor Dunning of 
Columbia, an old friend of Hahn's, pre- 
pared at once for another experimental 
check of Hahn’s discovery. But before they 
were ready, Fermi had to go to Washington 
for a conference on theoretical physics. 
Bohr was there, too, and during the con- 
ference received a letter from Frisch: the ex- 
periment had been repeated, the hypothesis 
of fission confirmed. Bohr announced the 
discovery to the physicists at the meeting; 
they were “as excited as children.” 

Bohr and Fermi talked about the new de- 
velopment. It was a private, abstract dis- 
cussion, beween the dark-haired youngest 
Nobel laureate, with the classic Roman fea- 
tures, and the big, rubicund, slow-spoken 
Dane, the mentor of a scientific generation 
who had worn the highest title in the realm 
of knowledge for nearly two decades. The 
Italian speculated on the manner in which, 
fission might occur. Could it be that as 
the atom split under the impact of the 
bombarding neutron, other neutrons were 
emitted? If so, they might in turn strike 
and split other atoms, which would emit 
further neutrons—was there a possibility of 
a “chain reaction”? 

A conversation of two Nobel prize- 
winners, at the physicists’ conference in 
Washington on January 26, 1939, planted 
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the germ that was to be the atomic bomb. 
Fermi returned to New York. The Co- 
lumbia test yielded unqualifiedly positive 
results; so did others, undertaken after the 
Washington meeting. A steady flow of 
papers on the subject began to appear in 
scientific journals, and some sensational ac- 
counts made their way into the daily press. 
Fermi was interviewed on the radio and 
asked how soon the world might be ex- 
pected to blow up. A Saturday Evening 
Post writer told the story of Lise Meitner 
with sympathy and some mistakes, and won- 
dered how soon we might “start the fires of 
atomic energy burning” in industry. 


A THAT time,” states the official report 
on the atomic-bomb project by H. D. 
Smyth, head of the Princeton physics de- 
partment, “American-born nuclear physi- 
cists were so unaccustomed to the idea of 
using their science for military purposes 
that they hardly realized what needed to be 
done. Consequently the early efforts . . . 
were stimulated largely by a small group of 
foreign-born physicists. . . .” 

They were about half a dozen Hun- 
garian, German and Czechoslovak refu- 
gees, besides Fermi, the Italian. Even if 
this was still only 1939, they knew what 
was impending in Europe. Their first step, 
undertaken with Bohr’s aid, was an attempt 
to stop publication of further atomic data 
by voluntary agreement. The second step 
followed in March; Dean Pegram of Co- 
lumbia put Fermi in touch with the U. S. 
Navy Department. The Navy “expressed 
interest and asked to be kept informed.” 
The headlines featured the visit of King 
George and Queen Elizabeth of England, 
and the Polish crisis. 

The little group of foreign-born physicists 
was driven by a sense of desperate urgency. 
They took the matter to Albert Einstein, 
and Einstein gave them a letter to President 
Roosevelt. The man who saw the President, 
and whose tireless prodding kept the work 
going through the next difficult months, 
was Alexander Sachs of New York. 

In September 1939 war broke out in 
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Europe, and President Roosevelt appointed 
an “Advisory Committee on Uranium.” Its 
report, submitted in November, brought the 
first funds for experiments: $6,000. 

In Europe Hitler was liquidating his 
Polish conquest and waging a “‘sitzkrieg” 
against Britain and France. December 10 
saw the last Nobel Prize distribution. E. O. 
Lawrence of the University of California 
received the physics prize for inventing the 
cyclotron, the giant “atom-smashing” ma- 
chine. Two other scientific awards were 
made to Germans who declined. 

No peace prize was awarded. 

In the spring Hitler invaded Norway and 
Denmark. Worldwide concern was felt by 
scientists over the fate of Bohr, who had 
returned to Copenhagen. Soon Swedish 
sources reported that he was working quietly 
at home. Lise Meitner was safe in Stock- 
holm. From Berlin came secret reports that 
half the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut had been 
put to work on uranium. 

Hitler invaded the West. France col- 
lapsed in June. Roosevelt set up the “Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee” with 
a sub-committee on uranium. Contracts 
eventually totaling $300,000 were let to 
sixteen different research institutions. Infor- 
mal exchanges of information were started 
with the British, who had so far spent some 
$100,000. 


1941 Hitler invaded the Balkans and 


Russia. America had already adopted 
the draft. Fermi and his assistants set up 
the first “uranium pile” at Columbia. All 
over the country scientists were at work on 
different aspects of the problem. A group 
under Compton at Chicago experimented 
with neutron production and one in Cali- 
fornia, under Lawrence, with the new radio- 
active element, plutonium; at Columbia 
Dunning’s team studied “gaseous diffusion,” 
and Urey’s, the “heavy water” which had 
won him a Nobel Prize. The Naval Re- 
search Laboratory worked on “thermal 
diffusion” and Princeton on “resonance 
absorption.” 

In the late summer, NDRC Director 


Vannevar Bush laid everything before the 
President, who had just returned from his 
Atlantic Charter meeting with Churchill, 
Bush was cautious; he stressed that success 
could not be guaranteed, that staggering 
sums might be wasted. Roosevelt decided to 
go ahead. He ordered funds provided from 
a special source, and in the early fall wrote 
to Churchill, suggesting that the whole ef. 
fort be conducted jointly by the scientists 
of both nations. 

In the late fall Urey and Pegram were 
sent to England. They found the British, 
notably Chadwick, the neutron discoverer, 
convinced that an atomic bomb was feasible, 
and fearful that the Germans might get it 
first. Secret service reports showed the 
Germans hard at work on projects that 
could serve no other purpose. Filled for the 
first time with the same sense of urgency as 
their foreign-born colleagues, Pegram and 
Urey returned early in December—in the 
week that ended on Pearl Harbor Sunday, 


()* Wednesday Urey was honor guest at 
a dinner. It was December 10—the forty- 
fifth anniversary of Nobel's death and the 
fortieth of the brilliant annual ceremony 
which could no longer take place in Stock- 
holm. The New York American-Scandi- 
navian Center had gathered some hundred 
persons at the Hotel Roosevelt to mark the 
date. Eight Nobel laureates spoke. One, 
the chemist Otto Meyerhof, told of a new 
meaning that the prizes had acquired in our 
time: a refugee with papers identifying him 
as a Nobel Prize-winner was always treated 
much better. Halfway through the dinner 
the guests heard that Germany had declared 
war on the United States. 

The theme of Professor Urey’'s speech 
had been “The Spirit of Nobel.” He had 
not mentioned the work to which he would 
return that night; but this work was more 
in the spirit of the great searcher for the 
prohibitively frightful weapon than any ver- 
bal tributes to his memory. 

December 6, the day before Pearl Harbor, 
had brought the announcement that there 
was to be an “all out” effort. Urey was one 
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of three “program chiefs.” The organi- 
zation, now with unlimited funds, was su- 
pervised by Harvard President Conant. The 
chiefs met in “an atmosphere of enthusiasm 
and urgency.” In January 1942 it was de- 
cided to concentrate the “metallurgical 
project” in Chicago. Fermi’s Columbia 
group, the Princeton group and others 
moved there. The group from California 
included a young professor charged with 
studies of the “fast neutron” reaction needed 
for an actual bomb—Professor J. Robert Op- 
penheimer of the University of California. 

In Chicago the first self-sustaining “chain 
reaction” was started in a uranium and 
graphite pile in the late fall. The pile 
was fitted with “control strips” of absorbing 
material, which were placed in “retard” 
position from the start. “This,” Dean Smyth 
dryly reported, “was fortunate, since the 
approach to the critical condition was found 
to occur at an earlier stage of assembly than 
had been anticipated.” The “critical con- 
dition” is one at which explosion is no 
longer avoidable. Chicago seems to have 
had a tight squeeze in 1942. 

By then the project had come under the 
War Department. A whole new district in 
the Engineer Corps, the Manhattan Dis- 
trict, had been set up to handle it, and the 
word “Manhattan Project” had become a 
magic formula at WPB and other priority- 
granting agencies. DuPont had started to 
build the tremendous Clinton plant in 
Tennessee, and Los Alamos in the New 
Mexican desert, a site on a mesa that could 
be reached only by one winding mountain 
road, had been chosen for the “bomb lab- 
oratory.” Its director was to be Professor 
Oppenheimer. 

“Oppy,” as everyone called him, was a 
graduate of New York's Ethical Culture 
School and Harvard; his Manhattan cock- 
tails were famous long before he became 
scientific director of the Manhattan Project. 
He was then still in his thirties, sensitive, 
somewhat dreamy, a man who collected Bach 
records and French Impressionists in a beau- 
tiful house overlooking the Golden Gate. 
His students worshipped him. His col- 


leagues, not without some irony, talked of 
“Oppy’s disciples.” 

But Secretary Stimson in 1945 would call 
success “largely due to his genius and the 
inspiration and leadership he has given to 
his associates.” The job required 2 man who 
would turn others into disciples. 


PPENHEIMER arrived in New Mexico in 

March 1943, with a dozen aides and 
three carloads of apparatus from the Prince- 
ton project to fill the most urgent needs. 
Equipment soon poured into the desert; in a 
matter of months Los Alamos became the 
best-equipped physics research laboratory in 
the world. The staff, too, grew by leaps and 
bounds, in numbers and in scientific luster. 
Enrico Fermi was one of its seven division- 
heads; Urey, Compton, Lawrence, An- 
derson came for longer or shorter periods, 
to work out special problems; an expedi- 
tionary force of British physicists was headed 
by Chadwick. There was a flurry of ex- 
citement when word arrived that Bohr 
was on his way: the Danish master had 
escaped from his occupied country in a 
fishing boat, was flown across the Atlantic 
in a bomber and came straight to New 
Mexico, his very presence in America a 
top military secret. The firmament of sci- 
ence had moved to Los Alamos, and its stars 
of first magnitude moved in courses set by 
young Professor Oppenheimer. The Bach 
devotee conducted the biggest scientific 
orchestra ever assembled for a full perfor- 
mance, smoothly and with authority. There 
was a universal feeling on the mesa: “Oppy 
knows best.” 

In time, many who lived with the nascent 
agent of horror came to hope that they 
would fail. Hoping that the bomb would 
prove impossible, they still worked furiously 
—first, because they were scientists, and 
secondly, because only their own failure 
could prove that the enemy might not suc- 
ceed. They did not fail. On July 16, 1945, 
the bomb was tested. At the main control 
post, six miles from the place where the 
bomb hung from a steel tower, a general 
kept his eyes on the director: 
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“Dr. Oppenheimer grew tenser as the 
last seconds ticked off. He scarcely breathed. 
He held on to a post to steady himself. For 
the last few seconds he stared dreamily ahead 
and then when the announcer shouted, 
‘Now!’ and there came this tremendous burst 
of light followed shorily thereafter by the 
deep growling roar of the explosion, his 
face relaxed into an expression of tremen- 
dous relief. . . .” 

But a few days later, Dr. Oppenheimer 
addressed a number of the young refugee 
physicists who had worked under him, and 
one of them wrote home: “He specifically 
stated that he would not say one word to 
alleviate the fears of those of us who might 
feel that we had actually done a terrible 
thing and indicated that this should remain 
a problem to be solved by our own con- 
sciences. He felt, though, that we owed a 
great deal to the people of this country and 
that, at least in the short-term view of 
things, we had to some extent paid our 


debt.” 


eh August two atomic bombs wiped out 
a city apiece, and Japan begged to quit. 
World War II ended. But the bomb stayed 
on the minds of men, and now, as time 
goes on, seems apt to weigh more and more 
heavily on the minds of more and more men. 

Albert Einstein, vacationing in the Adi- 
rondacks in August, bluntly said what Op- 
penheimer had merely suggested. Einstein 
had refused to work on the bomb; he denied 


that it was a triumph of science. It was an 
evil, a terrible thing which disgraced science, 

Niels Bohr, in Copenhagen, calls for in- 
ternational control. For some time, similar 
calls have come from the American bomb- 
makers. They made a thing which was to 
end war. It ended a war. What now? 

Nobel’s theory is on trial. The “sub 
stance or machine” he wished he could pro- 
duce is here. There can be no doubt, either, 
that the world is frightened. Is it frightened 
enough? 

The scientists seem to have asked them- 
selves this question. For in recent weeks 
they have begun to do things rarely, if ever, ~ 
done by scientists before. They have banded 
together and launched educational cam- 
paigns, defied a rigid military censorship and 
insisted on testifying at Congressional hear- 
ings. They are now addressing lay meetings, 
writing for the daily press and preparing to 
keep their case even more urgently before 
the public: ever since the statesmen first 
seemed to be backing away from the inten- 
tions which all of them professed directly 
after Hiroshima, the scientists have started 
direct action to prevent the next atomic 
bomb from being dropped. They began by 
shattering the comfortable reliance on a 
“secret”; they continued by urging the es 
tablishment of a world-government. It may 
yet happen that Nobel prize winners in 
science, whose work led to Nobel's all-deva- 
stating weapon, will deserve and perhaps 
even earn a peace prize. 





GEORGE GERSHWIN’S MUSIC 


“The Greatest American Composer — Alas!” 


KURT LIST 


UCH has been written about 
George Gershwin; but almost 
» && nothing about his music. Version 
after version of his life appears, and in each 
he is seen merely as a prototype of the 
American success story. In the recently re- 
leased Warner Brothers’ motion picture, 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” Gershwin’s glittering 
rise to fame and fortune found its destined 
apotheosis in a million-and-a-half-dollar 
Hollywood production. Yet such was the 
character of the composer's life that, with the 
addition of two fictitious love affairs, it 
emerges on the screen relatively true to its 
actual course. The only surprise is that it 
took Hollywood eight years to bring to the 
screen a biography which had existed as a liv- 
ing script for almost two decades. 
When George Gershwin became a leg- 
endary character in the favorite American 
folk-drama of success, alongside politicians, 
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explorers, and captains of industry, music 
could be said to have become an integral part 
of the national culture. After him, other 
American composers with similar goals have 
reinterpreted their lives in the “rags to 
riches” tradition. Aaron Copland, with one 
eye on the reading public, begins his auto- 
biographical sketch with the words: “I was 
born on a street in Brooklyn that can only 
be described as drab.” Yet no matter how 
hard Gershwin’s colleagues tried post 
factum to fit themselves into the Horatio 
Alger pattern, it was Gershwin alone who 
found wide public favor, perhaps because 
he had no need to adapt himself to the 
public. He was the public—one of the 
mass of eager young people who drew their 
inspiration from the lives anc careers of 
Henry Ford and Greta Garbo. 

Happily for the ambitions of this son of 
Russian-Jewish immigrants, Gershwin pos- 
sessed not only rare musical talent, but also 
a sensitivity which allowed him to feel ac- 
curately the pulse of popular music in the 
nation. Moreover, he came into the field 
at the exact moment when his music met the 
need of a postwar generation whose con- 
fusion and frustration could no longer be 
assuaged by the sob ballads and primitive 
novelty songs then current. Yet granting 
the extraordinary circumstances that prac- 
tically pushed Gershwin into the musical 
limelight of the twenties, there must be 
real and substantial qualities at the bottom 
of so tremendous a myth. 


F ALL the fields of art or entertainment, 
0 only in that of the popular song can pop- 
ularity be a measure of value. The song, 
functioning as a valve to let off the steam 
of primitive instincts, may satisfy perfectly 
the public’s taste at its lowest common de- 
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nominator. Or it may be “plugged” to prom- 
inence. Or it may even possess musical 
qualities of emotional value. No matter 
what the reason, by becoming popular it has 
fulfilled its purpose. 

But if a popular song outlasts the high 
tide of its popularity then. it probably pos- 
sesses some enduring, esthetic virtue. This 
seems to be true of Gershwin’s music. Its 
appeal remains undiminished—even _ in- 
creases—with the years. The qualities that 
have defied the natural life-cycle of the 
popular song do not defy musical scrutiny, 
however, once one is willing to look above 
and beyond the apotheosis of the composer’s 
personality. 

The uncontestedly great triumvirate of 
popular music since the twenties—Irving 
Berlin, Jerome Kern and George Gershwin 
—all came from Jewish middle-class families 
who had emigrated to the United States a 
short time before or after their births. That 
Gershwin reached greater heights than the 
two others was due to certain unique quali- 
ties. But essentially he was of the same 
flesh as Berlin, who chose to remain a mus- 
ical primitive all his life, or Kern, who 
had received a thorough formal musical 
education before entering Tin Pan Alley. 

To distinguish between Gershwin, the 
composer of popular tunes, and Gershwin, 
the composer of lengthy symphonic pieces, 
would be a mistake. He was always the 
same Gershwin—even his Piano Concerto is 
written in the spirit of a popular song. Nor 
was his invention any greater in his more 
ambitious compositions than in his lighter 
ones. The difference lay merely in the 
length of time their performances consumed. 

There is no need to describe in detail the 
era that gave Gershwin his start on the road 
to popular success. America had just won 
its first major foreign war. Prosperity 
boomed from one end of the nation to the 
other, and an unprecedented optimism took 
hold of the people, all similarly driven by a 
quest for wealth and power. At the same 
_ time the furtiveness of Prohibition and the 
earlier postwar mood of disappointment and 
cynicism had added a new flavor, a new 


glamor to the dream-world of young people, 
rich and poor alike. 

America for the first time was feeling 
its full strength, and a demand for an jp. 
digenous American culture began to grow, 
even in the minds of those who made the 
corner speakeasy their natural habitat. Eliot, 
Stein, Hemingway and Miller went to 
Europe. Those who remained rattled im. 
patiently at the gate that was supposed to 
open into a new civilization built on the 
crazy quilt that was big-city American life, 
A true son of his times, George Gershwin 
did not dream of the Prix de Rome. His 
ambition was to win Broadway. 

The music Gershwin wrote at the begin- 
ning of the twenties has often been char- 
acterized as taking its cue from and inter- 
preting the New York scene. But this can 
refer only to the matter of spirit; it was not 
literal. The most remarkable characteristic 
of this music was the almost exceptional 
courage with which it accepted the com- 
mon, vulgar touch. It was as commonplace 
as can be, and that was its greatest charm. 
Rachmaninoff, no less commonplace than 
Gershwin, was vulgar on an elevated plane; 
consequently, his music is sugary and trite. 
But Gershwin was commonplace on the 
level of everyday life and ideas. Where he 
was ordinary even a Kant could not have 
been profound. Consequently, he was true 
to himself and—more important—to the 
quality of life around him, whose emptiness 
he endowed with romantic overtones and 
suggestions of hidden meanings and values. 


 eocay agp ay was making tremendous 
changes in American life at this time; it 
was first accepted, then idolized. Gershwin 
no less than his contemporaries fell victim to 
this romanticism of the machine age. He 
wrote a Rhapsody of Rivets and contended 
proudly that “the machine age has im 
fluenced practically everything. I do not 
mean only music but everything from the 
arts to finance. ... Music is one of the arts 
which appeals directly through the emo 
tions. Mechanism and feeling will have to 
go hand in hand, in the same way that 4 
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skyscraper is at the same time a triumph of 
the machine and a tremendous emotional 
experience.” 

Yet Gershwin, although formally unedu- 
cated, was sensitive enough to grasp the 
essential difference between art and life. In 
the same article in which he professed his 
belief in the machine age he repudiated all 
attempts at imitation of its mechanical outer 
thythms. He said: “Everybody who has 
ever listened to Rhapsody in Blue has a 
story for it but myself....I[mitation never 
gets anyone anywhere. Originality is the 
only thing that counts.” It was precisely 
this mixture of popular sensibility and gen- 
uine artistic instinct that raised Gershwin 
far above his colleagues. 

However, his instinct served only to pre- 
vent hira from making too many gross mis- 
takes. It never became strong enough to 
break his ties with Broadway; and its most 
conspicuous effect was the “sophistication” 
that colored all of Gershwin’s music, espe- 
cially his popular songs, where it was under- 
lined by the smart and slick lyrics of his 
brother Ira. 

By retaining the structure and essence of 
the typical popular song but at the. same 
time giving it a number of unexpected and 
tantalizing twists, Gershwin turned out 
songs that appealed to all those who wanted 
to see themselves and their lives in a more 
attractive light than that of reality. Of 
course, this sophistication was largely spuri- 
ous. It was sophistication as the economic- 
ally less privileged imagined it to prevail 
among the smart set. It deferred to the great 
American desire to eat one’s democratic 
cake and have it, too—to be no better than 
anyone else and yet better than the next 
man. Gershwin’s music possessed that extra 
gadget that made the Chevrolet more high- 
class than the Ford. But both ran the same 
mileage. 

It seems strange that during Gershwin’s 
lifetime critics took his “sophistication” for 
the real thing. Gilbert Seldes wrote as late 
as 1934: “It is as if Gershwin were writing 
for the five thousand people who go to the 
Lido, know the best club in London, can’t 


count above 21 in New York, and depend 
on Elsa Maxwell for a good time. . . . The 
wit and intelligence which please them can 
bring in the fifty thousand more who are 
needed to pay off the cost of production. But 
they cannot make a popular composer.” To- 
day we know that this wit and intelligence 
were as dubious as Gershwin’s work in 
more serious forms. The meaningless am- 
biguity of his wit made him the idol of 
America—but it was Duke Ellington who 
wrote Sophisticated Lady. 

To achieve the effect of pseudo-sophistica- 
tion, Gershwin employed all the resources 
of his musical skill and inventiveness. It 
is deplorable that all this should have come 
to nothing more than Broadway successes. 
But there was one happy result: he showed 
that a popular song could be written with 
as much thought, musicianship and finesse 
as a serious composition—a fact of which 
Tin Pan Alley had been previously unaware. 
The devices employed by Gershwin to 
achieve his effects involved the use of har- 
mony, melody, rhythm and form. In some 
he proved his mastery, in others his lack 
of artistic stature. But they all added up 
to his specific style. 


ARMONIC distinction was Gershwin’s 

forte. In this field he excelled all his con- 
temporaries. His chords and their logic were 
so striking that even the lay ear could sur- 
mise them when whistling the melody 
alone. 

His exquisite harmonic subtlety must 
have stemmed in part from his Jewish back- 
ground. Many modal and minor key ar- 
rangements manifest the influences of the 
Jewish synagogal chant. It is interesting to 
note that these influences were more marked 
when accompanying a plaintive or senti- 
mental text than a definitely Negro or exotic 
one. The music to lyrics like There Should 
Be a Girl for Every Single Man demonstrates 
the Jewish strain clearly, while it is absent 
in places where any composer of less gen- 
uine Jewish feeling would have employed 
it for its exotic effect (as, for instance, in 
the passage to the text: “And we will loose 
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that evi! spirit called the voodoo”). Similar 
Jewish influences are noticeable in passages 
of psalmodization on one tone, as in the 
music to the words: “What am I gonna do? 
Cif you turn me down).” 

But more important than the Jewish in- 
fluence, effective as it became in endearing 
his music to the melting pot of New York, 
were other devices that also had their roots 
in his environment. An East Side Jewish 
boy who grew up in the larger tradition of 
Western music, Gershwin vacillated all his 
life between the sacred melodies heard in 
the synagogues of New York in his early 
childhood and the tunes imbibed from Tin 
Pan Alley during his adolescence. This 
double experience—augmented by the in- 
fluence of Southern jazz—expressed itself in 
a harmonic indecision between the major 
and the minor modes which, in Gershwin’s 
skilled hands, was to be managed with ap- 
pealing finesse. It is traceable in almost 
every one of his works. The melody note 
on the word “who” in the text of Somebody 
Loves Me, I Wonder Who, which mo- 
mentarily transforms the clear major of the 
words “I wonder” into the minor mode; the 
end note of each line of The Man I Love, 
indicating a minor tendency in a major key; 
the middle parts of many songs mixing two 
key forms—these are only a few examples 
of a permanent Gershwin cliché. In itself 
it would be rather meaningless if it did not 
satisfy the harmonic demands of modern 
music, which no longer differentiates be- 
tween definite patterns of keys and tends to 
do away with the formerly clear-cut tonal- 
ity. And thus, because his background gave 
him access to the mysteries of modern music, 
Gershwin’s songs became exceptional. 

Gershwin had also a remarkable ear for 
harmonic differentiation. He could invent 
any number of different and interesting 
chords as a basis for the same melodic pat- 
tern. In his song ’S Wonderful he employed 
the same three-note melodic motif three 
times in succession, yet each time his har- 
monies differ. The initial harmonic progres- 
sions from tonic to dominant chords are re- 
voked in the second part of the phrase by 
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a reverse procedure using the dominant. 
tonic succession. This immediate taking 
back of an initial forceful statement was a 
typical Gershwin mannerism, and can be 
observed in his melodic line as well. An- 
other important device was his introduction 
of sudden surprises, accomplished through 
the appearance of an unexpected chord, a 
sudden discontinuation of an established 
sequence, or the absence of a traditional 
harmonic solution. Gershwin’s greatest har- 
monic weaknesses were his failure to move 
from one key to another by any device con- 
ceived not harmonically but structurally, 
and his excessive use of semi-tonic motions 
—an unbearable cliché intended to achieve 
harmonic variety but in reality only result- 
ing in the greatest monotony. 


I RESPECT to melody, Gershwin was less 
clever at inventing original, singable de 
signs than in manipulating tones to fit into 
lyrics and his harmonies. Here again he liked 
to revoke his initial patterns by reversing the 
melody after a few bars. In the song Liza 
the melody first moves upwards to the 
words, “Liza, Liza, skies are gray,” only to 
return by an opposite motion to its point 
of departure with the words, “But if you'll 
smile on me all the clouds'll roll away.” 
(Incidentally, the same principle can be 
observed here in the use of rhythm. The 
notes of the second part are twice as fast as 
those of the first part). 

In addition, Gershwin modeled his mel- 
odies on the requirements of the lyrics, pay- 
ing strictest attention to the necessities of 
careful enunciation. Again, variation was 
achieved through the simple device of hav- 
ing markedly rhvthmical melodies alternate 
with slower lyiical phrases (vide the con- 
trast in Fascinating Rhythm between the 
music to the words of the title and that to 
the line beginning “Each morning | get up 
with the sun’’). 

Gershwin was seemingly adept in using 
melodies for the purpose of caricature. But, 
whether he distorted well-known melodies 
in the surrealist manner of Shostakovitch 
(as in An American in Paris) or quoted 
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himself 4 la Mozart's Don Giovanni (as in 
the song Slap That Bass), the device in his 
hands proved obvious and too primitive to 
be truly comical. 

Contrary to universal belief, Gershwin 
contributed little to the development of 
modern rhythm. His rhythmic inventions 
are largely the accidental result of his har- 
monic and melodic requirements. When he 
wants to be subtle he is obvious, as in the 
excessive use of ostinati—rhythmically ster- 
eotyped figures frequently projected against 
a sweeping and lyrical melody. He shifts 
his rhythmical accents repeatedly from the 
strong to the weak but none of these devices 
is novel or particularly felicitous. 

As far as the form of Gershwin’s music 
is concerned one must differentiate between 
his patterns and his designs. The patterns, 
the small thematic nuclei within the work, 
are exquisite. He invents a short motif and 
by. continuous recurrence builds an entire 
theme, as in the song, The Man I Love. 
Each of the following lines has the same 
musical pattern, with the exception of the 
last line which is merely a conventional 
ending: 


Someday he'll come along, 
The man I love, 

And he'll be big and strong, 
The man I love; 

And when he comes my way, 
I'll do my best to 

Make him stay. 


Together, these lines compose one mu- 
sical theme. To some extent, Gershwin here 
follows the classical ideal of structural tight- 
ness, even if his application is often me- 
chanical, his sequential recurrences all too 
frequent and the transposition of the same 
phrase to different harmonic degrees tire- 
some. 

But he fell seriously dhort in evolving 
larger designs. His forms never assume a 
shape different from the medley conception 
used by the average operetta composer, who 
slides from one part into another simply by 
inserting a startling chord and then begin- 
ning anew. He could not evolve a musical 


idea in an organic manner, and he lacked 
the craftsmanship to apply his harmonic and 
melodic distinction to the creation of a form 
superior to that of the conventional popular 
song. His large-scale compositions are 
merely endless, stereotyped repetitions of 
the short, inorganic themes. 

To sum up: the striking features of Gersh- 
win’s music—and some of them are all his 
own—have a limited affinity with modern 
harmonies; they involve frequent retractions 
of initial statements, stereotyped alternations 
of different moods, an over-simplified and 
mechanica! technique sometimes approach- 
ing primitivism; and they betray a lack of 
organic form. We shall see that all these 
features, whether or not aesthetically de- 
fensible, account for Gershwin’s popularity. 


ene adolescents, asked why they were 
attracted to Gershwin’s music, have an- 
swered paradoxically enough: “It makes me 
think of my youth.” What they meant was 
their nostalgia for the childhood kingdom 
in which each had been absolute ruler, to- 
ward which his or her day-dreams looked 
back as to an earthly paradise—the great 
world of the self-lover, who creates a neu- 
rotic pattern as defense against the drab and 
brutal reality of a world in which one be- 
comes nothing more than a sales clerk or 
an office drudge. 

This pattern is the essence of Gershwin’s 
music. It is reproduced, musically, by its 
primitivism, its mechanical reiteration, the 
deliberate alternation of high and low mood. 
At the same time there is no danger that 
the pent-up yearnings of Gershwin’s listener 
will exceed the capacity of this safety valve. 
The inevitable retraction of the gradually 
swelling statement averts any chance of the 
dam's breaking; it duplicates the frustration 
that engulfs the hearer. This pattern is in- 
terrupted from time to time by sudden sur- 
prise turns, which are just strong enough to 
give relief to the neurotic pattern, but never 
so emphatic as to move Gershwin’s audience 
out of the realm of the safe and familiar. 

It needs no great amount of musical edu- 
cation to feel these effects. The simple form 
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(actually formless) and the absence of really 
daring innovations bring Gershwin’s music 
very close to the untrained listener. Instead 
of transcribing the mood and tempo of New 
York sophistication Chowever illusory), it 
transposes the day-dreams, the neuroses and 
the frustrations of the middle class into 
music. There one’s real and basic desires 
are obscured. It has often been said that 
Gershwin’s music is extremely sex-conscious. 
But this is an over-simplification. By the 
time this music has built up its psychological 
tension the sexual issue is already disguised. 
And the world, instead of going to bed to 
Gershwin’s music, goes to an imaginary 
cocktail party. 

There is no better analysis of the way 
this music functions than Constant Lam- 
bert’s, who contended that- American pop- 
ular music “has long ago lost the sim;.e 
gaiety of the charming savages to whom it 
owes its birth, and is now, for the most 
part, a reflection of the nerves, sex-repres- 
sions, inferiority complexes and general 
dreariness of the modern world. The nos- 
talgia of the Negro who wants to go home 
has given place to the infinitely more 
weary nostalgia of the cosmopolitan Jew 
who has no home to go to.” However, in 
our society the Jew is not the only sufferer 
from this general sense of alienation. And 
because he reflected accurately the feelings 
of all those who are deprived of a life of 
genuine emotional experience, Gershwin 
was able to win popularity extending be- 
yond the middle classes into the ranks of 
the pseudo and the real intellectuals. They, 
too, sensed the validity with which Gersh- 
win’s work reflected the emotional quality 
of their own lives, and they acclaimed him 
as sincerely as did the white-collar worker. 


— Taytor said more than he proba- 
bly intended when he wrote that Gersh- 
win represented a “link between the jazz 
camp and the intellectuals.”” The modern har- 
monic devices, the pretentiousness, the 
finesse and the pseudo-sophistication of 
Gershwin’s music gave the intellectual an 


escape he would never have allowed himself 
to accept from the banal Ben Bernie, And 
Gershwin himself, with the shrewdness of 
the immigrant into a new world of culture, 
grasped the intention of his music when he 
said that “opera should be entertaining~it 
should contain all the elements of entertain- 
ment,” and then, “music lives only when 
it is in serious form.” 

His goal was to combine the popular and 
the selective conception of art. He was 
hardly aware that he destroyed the latter 
by accepting the first. But neither were the 
intellectuals. On the contrary, the music 
critics used his music as a club to beat seri- 
ous modern composers. It is not surprising 
to find a stuffed-shirt like Henry T. Fink 
writing that “Gershwin is far superior to 
Schoenberg, Milhaud, and the rest of the 
futurist fellows.” But if a more modem- 
minded critic like Merle Armitage can say 
that, in contrast to Gershwin, men like 
Roger Sessions, George Antheil, Aaron Cop. 
land, Louis Gruenberg and Roy Harris 
“were in an impasse. They were without an 
audience,” one can see how deeply even 
the intelligentsia were affected by the Gersh- 
win rage. 

There is no doubt that Gershwin’s in- 
fluence helped to change the shape and con- 
ception of serious American music. With 
the exception of Sessions, the composers 
formerly criticized by Armitage have adopted 
Gershwin’s outlook, seizing upon that con- 
fortable adjective “American” as excuse for 
indulging in the same banalities. But they 
lack the sincerity and the talent of their 
predecessor. And Gershwin himself never 
deferred to the pressure for an artificial 
“national” music. On the contrary, he 
statea most emphatically that “there is very 
little difference in the music of different na- 
tions. There is just that little individual 
wouch.” Gershwin had it; and the others 
lost it when they began to speak in national- 
ist clichés. Here Gershwin remained serious 
and sincere to the end. And it is not sur 
prising that a man like Schoenberg should 
praise Gershwin: “Many musicians do not 
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consider George Gershwin a serious com- 
poser. But they should understand that, 
serious or not, he is a composer—that is, a 
man who lives in music and expresses 
everything, serious or not, sound or super- 
ficial, by means of music, because it is his 
native language. There are a number of 
composers, serious (as they believe) or not 
(as 1 know), who learned to add notes 
together. But they are only serious because 
of a perfect lack of humor and soul.” 


ERSHWIN characterized himself best when 
6 he said: “All I've got is a lot of talent 
and plenty of chutzpah.” ‘There is a story, 
perhaps apocalyptic—ma se non é vero, é ben 
trovato—of Gershwin’s buying himself a 
textbook to study up on the large musical 
forms after he had accepted a commission 
for a piano concerto from Walter Damrosch. 
Judging from the finished product, he might 
just as well have read the book after he 
wrote the work. But that was what the 
public wanted; the musical flair, the esthetic 
vagueness and, above all, the nerve. 

The same emotional qualities that en- 
deared his music to the public dominated 
his own life. Erma Taylor reports that: 
“He (Gershwin) wanted to marry—and yet 
he could never bring himself to the actual 
step. It bothered him so much that he con- 
sulted a psychoanalyst about it. There was 
some vague explanation about his perfec- 
tionism—George put women on a pedestal, 
said the analyst, and when they inevitably 
failed to possess all the attributes he admired 
in all women, he was disillusioned in the 
individual.” Probably at the basis of this 
attitude lay an overly strong mother-fixation, 
as can often be observed in men coming 
from a patriarchal Jewish immigrant fam- 
ily, in which the father reigned with strong 
hand while the mother smoothed out the 
antagonisms. Gershwin himself said of his 
mother, “My mother is the kind of woman 
they write songs about. Only—I mean 
them.” Here we find the typical neurotic 
inclination towards wish-fulfillment outside 
reality, springing from a strong attachment 
to the mother, an insistence on perfection, 


and consequent inevitable frustration in love. 

Gershwin eagerly accepted the unreal 
world of Tin Pan Alley as a mediator be- 
tween reality and his world of dreams. He 
received all his experience not from life in 
itself but from the world of musicals and 
vaudeville, hearing and seeing about emo- 
tions but never directly experiencing them. 
His music flowed not from his own experi- 
ences but from his ider:tification with stock 
emotions. Al Jolson was as real to him as 
the Chicago South Side was to James T. 
Farrell. Porgy and Bess, for instance, is not 
a real Negro opera but an imitative groping 
at a distance for what he believed to be the 
Southern Negro’s feelings; the Negro ped- 
dler-calls that figure in the opera were 
noted down while he was traveling in the 
South to collect local color. Porgy is as 
little a real figure as La Traviata is a real 
Parisian cocotte. 

The artificiality of Gershwin’s emotion 
was obvious enough in his music, and we 
may say that it is this that insured it suc- 
cess in a world yearning for the illusory. 
He wrote love songs almost exclusively, yet 
he had no actual love experience. He felt 
very strongly about his mother, but mammy 
songs were conspicuously absent from his 
vast output. He wrote symphonies, yet 
they never transcended the limitations of 
Broadway. He was psychoanalyzed because 
he was troubled by headaches, but these 
turned out to have been caused by an 
organic ailment—a brain tumor to which 
he finally succumbed. 

He wrote Strike up the Band as a satire 
against war, but it was played as a rousing 
martial air by American Legion bands all 
over the country. At every effort to break 
out of his pattern Gershwin was thrown 
mercilessly back. All his satires lacked real 
bite and gusto. An immigrant Jew not 
ultimately bound to any traditional culture, 
he consequently sneered at everything from 
the outside instead of laughing at it from 
a detached point of view on the inside. 
His parody was only the bitterness of 
the outsider—which went as far as self- 
aggression when he satirized the French 
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ambassador in Of Thee I Sing by putting a 
mixture of French and Yiddish words into 
the parody text: “Garcon, s'il vous plait, 
encore Chevrolet coupé Papah, pooh, pooh, 
pooh. A vous toot dir vay a vous?” He 
seemed to be saying, “No matter how cos- 
mopolitan I may act, here I am nothing but 
a Jew, left with only the splendid isolation 
of the ghetto.” 

Only once did he overcome the limita- 
tions of the outsider—in his symphonic com- 
position, An American in Paris. Here, in 
the description of an American on holiday 
in the French capital, Gershwin felt him- 
self not as the Jewish intruder but as the 
son of the mighty, imperialist United States. 
Here he could be cosmopolitan, smiling at 
the foreign ways of the French, towards 
whom he had the slightly condescending at- 
titude of Babbitt: “Nice country, only too 
many foreigners.” Because he felt more 
secure vis-a-vis the French, and not like an 
impoverished relative, his satire became 
more accomplished. It was in this same 
spirit of universal objectivity that Gershwin 
was able to use modern dissonances and 
devices most freely and successfully. An 
American in Paris makes us regret indeed 
that this East Side boy could in no other 
instance rise above the pattern imposed up- 
on him by childhood experiences. 

And yet in other directions Gershwin’s 
Jewish background was of great advantage. 
The typical desire of the Jewish family to 
have its sons enter respectable professions— 
become at least accountants or lawyers—re- 
mained with Gershwin all his life and made 
him seek out forms that are usually for- 
bidden fruit to the Broadway composer. 
How else can it be explained that so tre- 
mendously successful a song-writer should 
have been willing to sacrifice reputation 
and royalties in order to write a concerto 
and an opera? Mother Gershwin’s teachings, 
which had warned him in early boyhood not 
to become a “musikant’”—a nobody toiling 
in an orchestra pit—guided him all his life. 
And it was also the innate but by no means 


durable respect for the “higher things,” » 
often found in ambitious lower middle. 
class Jewish families, that gave him an ar. 
tistic tact which prevented his displaying 
such want of taste as did Richard Rodgers 
in the trite Oklahoma and Carousel scores 
or Irving Berlin in his eulogy of Gershwin- 
a poem whose last stanza is the epitome of 
the song writer's false sentiment: 


It [the song] remains with the dozen of 
others 

Though the man who composed them js 
gone; 

For a song-writer’s job may be ended, 

But his melodies linger on. 


pai made no contribution to ser- 
ous music. His achievement rests with 
his elevation of the popular song to a level 
where it could draw upon devices and tech- 
niques stemming from musical rather than 
merely commercial considerations. And even 
in this field, what he put down on paper 
was probably less significant than what he 
performed in numerous improvisations at 
the piano while entertaining New York 
society at chi-chi parties. 

But if Gershwin had been merely an 
improver and reformer in Tin Pan Alley 
his fame—and certainly his music—would 
have faded long ago. He was more than 
that, he was a part of America’s social 
history transposed into music. A symbol 
of the immigrant in the New World and of 
the newcomer to our national culture, 
George Gershwin was the first and so far 
the only composer to capture the essence 
of American life and art. Good or bad, 
serious or trite, genuine or sham, this was 
America and no other composer has been 
able to surpass or duplicate the achieve 
ment. Surveying the host of composers who 
today try so strenuously to create a sup 
posedly American music, one cannot but 
resort to a paraphrase of André Gide’s bon 
mot on Victor Hugo: “Gershwin, alas, is 
America’s greatest composer.” 
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The Future of Europe’s Jews 


Wrruwn a few months after the end of the 
most destructive war in history, realists talked 
casually about the possibility of the end of 
civilized life within the forseeable future. 
Atomic fission—which presumably could 
transform the earth into a sun once more— 
posed the old problem of the technological 
era in a final form: men would either live 
with each other peacefully or they would 
cease to exist. 

Everywhere there was awareness of this 
problem. And everywhere there was evidence 
of man’s inability to solve it. The urgency of 
the choice did not, as some had hoped it 
might, awe men into forgetting their differ- 
ences and striking out on the road to human 
brotherhood. The men who knew how to 
split the atom were unable to live in peace 
with men whose technological development 
had not progressed much beyond the wheel. 
The civilization that was at last on the thresh- 
old of traveling to other planets in space-ships 
was the same one in which children froze and 
starved to death because its squabbling states- 
men could not organize the transportation for 
suficient fuel and food. 

Not the least evidence of man’s continuing 
ineptness at human arrangements was the 


matter of what should be done about the 





Tus department is a chronicle in perspective 
of significant developments in world affairs as 
they affect Jewish problems and activities. This 
month, the crucial events in Europe, the United 
States and the Middle East relating to the future 
of stateless Jews and of Jews in Palestine have 
crowded out all other developments. The de- 
partment is written each month by Simwney 
HERtzBerc, newspaper correspondent, former 
editor of Common Sense, former contributing 
editor of Time, former associate editor of Cur- 
rent History and publicist for many civil liberties 
and anti-fascist causes. As a correspondent for 
The New York Times in Norway, he wrote, in 
1933, the first expose about Vidkun Quisling. 
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100,000 stateless Jews in Germany and Aus- 
tria who were forced to endure a grim epi- 
logue to the tragedy they had survived. There 
were many hundreds of thousands of all 
faiths in all of Europe who were being tram- 
pled by the Four Horsemen. Their fate was 
bound up with the fate of Europe. But the 
case of the 100,000 stateless Jews in the 
former Nazi heartland involved additional 
considerations. As a humanitarian problem 
they inspired virtual universal agreement, in 
thought if not in action. They had to be 
helped by any means available, including 
prompt transference to Palestine for as many 
as wanted to go. Politically, the plight of 
these 100,000 Jews—and of the million and 
one-half other surviving Jews in the rest of 
Europe—became a prime argument by those 
who held that interpretation of Zionism 
which insisted that there was no future for 
the Jews in Europe, advocated their complete 
exodus and demanded the immediate estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. (See 
“Must the Jews Quit Europe?” by Zachariah 


Shuster, page 9.) 


Immediate Relief 

The humanitarian problem was clarified at 
the end of September when President Harry 
S. Truman made public a report by Earl G. 
Harrison, Dean of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School and former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Immigration, whom he had 
asked to inquire into the condition and needs 
of the displaced persons in the liberated coun- 
tries of Western Europe particularly among 
the Jewish refugees who were stateless and 
non-repatriable. Associated with Mr. Har- 
rison was Dr. Joseph J. Schwartz, European 
director of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, who supported the conclusions and 
recommendations in the report. 

The report, written in August, was blunt: 
“As matters now stand, we appear to be 
treating the Jews as the Nazis treated them, 
except that we do not exterminate them.” 
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Mr. Harrison made detailed recommenda- 
tions to improve their physical condition and 
morale. But his most urgent recommendation 
was that they be evacuated. He admitted that 
some Jews wanted to return to their coun- 
tries of nationality. He also urged immi- 
gration under existing laws into the United 
States, and reported that “many” Jews wished 
to go to Palestine because they realized that 
their opportunity to be admitted into the 
United States or into other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere was limited. 

But Mr. Harrison’s principal plea, made 
“on a purely humanitarian basis with no ref- 
erence to ideological or political considera- 
tions so far as Palestine is concerned,” was for 
“the quick evacuation of all non-repatriable 
Jews in Germany and Austria, who wish it, 
to Palestine.” This, Mr. Harrison empha- 
sized, was “the main solution, in many ways 
the only real solution.” Specifically he urged 
favorable consideration of the request for 
100,000 additional immigration certificates 
made by the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 

On August 31st, President Harry S. Tru- 
man was moved to write two letters on the 
basis of the Harrison report. The first was to 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower directing 
him to “clean up” the conditions mentioned 
in the report. The General later reported 
that real efforts were being made to improve 
the living conditions of the Jews. 

But General Eisenhower could do nothing 
about the Harrison report’s principal rec- 
ommendation. This was the subject of Presi- 
dent Truman’s second letter—to Prime Min- 
ister Clement R. Attlee. Mr. Truman called 
attention to Mr. Harrison’s suggestion and 
added that he concurred in the belief “that 
no other single matter is so important for 
those who have known the horrors of the 
concentration camps for over a decade as is 
the future of immigration possibilities into 
Palestine.” The quick evacuation of as many 
non-repatriable Jews as possible to Palestine, 
Mr. Truman added, appeared to be “the 
main solution.” 


Immediate State 


On October 18th, President Truman told 
his press conference that the British had not 
granted his request. And on the same day 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes delivered 
a serious blow to hopes of an immediate in- 


dependent Jewish state. Any basic change in 


Palestine, he revealed, would be decided 
upon in full consultation with Arabs as well 
as with Jews. The blow was particularly hard 
to take because it was administered in the 
name of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

On March 1oth, 1945, King Ibn Saud, 
ruler of Saudi Arabia, had sent a letter to the 
late President Roosevelt asserting that the 
Jews in Palestine for centuries had been 
“merely aliens’ and warning that if the Al- 
lied governments “wished to see the fires of 
war break out, and bloodshed between Arabs 
and Jews, their support of the Zionists wil] 
surely lead to this result.” 

On April 5, President Roosevelt, referring 
to “the memorable conversation” he had with 
the ruler of Saudi Arabia, replied: 

“Your Majesty will recall that on previous 
occasions I communicated to you the atti 
tude of the American Government toward 
Palestine and’ made clear our desire that no 
decision be taken with respect to the basic 
situation in that country without full con- 
sultation with both Arabs and Jews. Your 
Majesty will also doubtless recall that during 
our recent conversation I assured you that | 
would take no action, in my capacity a 
chief of the executive branch of this Gover 
ment, which might prove hostile to the Arab 
people. 

“It gives me pleasure to renew to Your 
Majesty the assurance which you have pre 
viously received regarding the attitude of my 
Government and my own, as chief executive, 
with regard to the question of Palestine and 
to inform you that the policy of this Gover 
ment in this respect is unchanged.” 

In making these letters public, Byrnes em- 
phasized that Roosevelt's assurance was the 
policy of the Truman administration. 
“Should any proposals be heard which in 
our opinion would change the basic situation 
in Palestine,” he said, “it would be the policy 
of this government not to reach final conclu- 
sions without full consultation with Jewish 


and Arab leaders.” 


“We Feel Constrained” 


The Roosevelt letter to Ibn Saud com 
firmed the worst fears of Zionists. Within a 
week, Dr. Abba Hillel Silver and Dr. Ste 
phen S. Wise, co-chairmen of the American 
Zionist Emergency Council, had presented 
to Secretary Byrnes a fervent memorandum 
demanding “immediate clarification.” The 
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diplomatic language of the Zionist document 
could not hide the deep disappointment of 
its authors. 

The memorandum recalled the support 
that Zionist aims had had from American 
Presidents, from Congress, from both major 
political parties, from the Governors and leg- 
jslatures of most of the states. Neither Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's letter nor Secretary Byrnes’ 
statement, it pointed out, “take any cogni- 
zance whatever” of these “clear and unmis- 
takable” commitments. This omission, the 
memorandum declared, “can only lead, and 
has already led, to serious doubts and mis- 
understanding.” 

The memorandum expressed regret that 
Ibn Saud's “baseless attack’’ on the Jewish 
people “should have been allowed to stand 
unchallenged by one who knew how false 
those statements are.” 

During all his administrations, Zionists 
had refrained from open criticism of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. But this was too much. 

“We feel constrained,” the memorandum 
said, “to make a frank statement of our views 
with regard to the course of action pursued 
by the executive branch of the government 
and the State Department, in particular, over 
a period of years.” Then it came out in an 
indignant indictment: 

“We must recall that so far as we are 
aware, the Government took no effective ac- 
tion to protect the interests of the Jewish 
National Home, at the time of the issuance 
of the British White Paper in 1939, or to 
rectify that wrong in the years which fol- 
lowed. The Government did not energeti- 
cally intervene even when opening the doors 
of Palestine became an urgent humanitarian 
necessity because of the wholesale slaughter 
of the Jews of Europe. It appears further that 
our Government failed to advise its repre- 
sentatives abroad, particularly in the Near 
East, that it was definitely committed to the 
policy of the Jewish National Home and to 
instruct them to be guided accordingly. The 
State Department has, on various occasions, 
appointed to positions of importance in the 
Near East, persons known as avowed oppo- 
nents of this policy, and has had to rely, in 
turn, upon reports and advices emanating 
from them. On two occasions the Executive 
branch exerted its influence to prevent the 
adoption by Congress of a resolution reaffirm- 
ing the traditional American policy on this 


subject. Above all, our Government has 
failed to utilize the fluid political conditions 
created by the war and the precess of political 
reorientation and reorganization under way 
in the Near East, for the purpose of insuring 
the status of the Jewish National Home in 
the context of its Near East policies.” 

All this, the memorandum added, while 
“our country has given generous support to 
Arab aspirations.” 

The records of Roosevelt’s conversation 
with Ibn Saud, if they existed, were not 
made public. But Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
threw some light on it and her husband's 
reaction. In her syndicated column of Octo- 
ber 25 she wrote: 

“I heard my husband, on a number of 
occasions after his return from Yalta, give an 
account of the visit paid him by King Ibn 
Saud. My husband stated that he felt his 
conversations with the Arab King had been a 
failure, since the King had told him that as 
long as he lived he did not wish any change. 
An influx into Palestine of Jewish people 
from the big cities of the world—like London, 
Paris, Berlin, New York—would meet resist- 
ance because it tended to change the way 
of life of the whole land. 

“The Arabs, said King Saud, are of the 
same Semitic race as the Jews, and get on 
well when their backgrounds were similar. 
My husband said that King Ibn Saud as- 
serted that he had been a warrior all of his 
life; he was not interested either in farming 
or forestry; his people were herdsmen and 
nomads, and he wished no change. 

“My husband felt that a later generation 
might feel differently, but at present there 
was very little hope of a changed attitude on 
the part of the Arabs where Palestine was 
concerned.” 


Committee of Inquiry 


What President Roosevelt, who was on 
record in favor of a Jewish comonwealth in 
Palestine, might have done had he lived 
would always be a matter of speculation. 
New men were in power in both Washing- 
ton and London. Their decision came on No- 
vember 13 in simultaneous statements by 
President Truman and Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin: They would appoint a joint 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. 

The statements certainly did not, satisfy 
those who advocated immigration to Pales- 
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tine as a humanitarian measure. Mr. Bevin 
indicated that 1,500 immigration certificates 
per month would be issued—a far cry from 
issuing 100,000 immediately. All other pro- 
posals for humanitarian assistance were to 
be the subject of inquiry—an inquiry which 
could not possibly be completed before win- 
ter began to take its toll in Europe. 

But for the Zionist hopes of immediate es- 
tablishment of an independent Jewish state 
in Palestine, the Truman-Bevin announce- 
ments were an even more drastic denial. In 
his announcement to the House of Commons 
and in the content and tone of a later press 
conference, Mr. Bevin made it clear that: 

He was opposed to a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine and did not consider his government 
committed to the establishment of one. 

He considered his government committed 
to the establishment of a Jewish home in 
Palestine and would try to discharge that 
commitment. 

Palestine would become a trustee state of 
the United Nations Organization and even- 
tually a self-governing nation, but not a 
Jewish nation. 

Nowhere in any of the documents issued 
in London or in Washington was there any 
hint of the possibility of a Jewish state in 
Palestine on any basis. 

The terms of reference agreed upon for 
the joint Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry made it clear that, for both temporary 
and permanent solutions of the Jewish prob- 
lems in Europe, it was to consider measures 
that might be taken inside Europe as well 
as measures to be taken with respect to 
Palestine. The Committee’s functions were: 

1) To examine conditions in Palestine 
bearing on the problems of Jewish immigra- 
tion and settlement there and the well-being 
of the people now living there. 

2) To estimate how many Jews want to 
migrate to Palestine or other countries out- 
side Europe. 

3) To make recommendations for a tem- 
porary and permanent solution of the two 
foregoing problems. 

4) To recommend aid for the Jews in 
Europe “by remedial action in the European 
countries in question” or by immigration to 
countries outside Europe. 

The Committee of Inquiry was in the old 
and wordy tradition of British imperialism. 
But it also had a peculiar characteristic of its 


own. Never before had the British involved 
another great power in this way in their 
imperial affairs. For this the compelling 
reason was that the British Empire never 
before had need to. 

The British need arose out of a new inter- 
national setup. With the end of World War 
II, the three power alliance crumbled. Brit- 
ain, though a victorious power, was mortally 
wounded. For economic and ideological rea- 
sons, the U. S. felt compelled to succor the 
British Empire. This meant a virtual alliance. 
The Middle East was crucial to this alliance 
for two reasons. First, it was a vital source of 
oil. Second, it was the route to India. In the 
Middle East there was little room for buffer 
states. If Soviet influence was to be kept out 
of the Middle East and if Anglo-American 
routes and resources were to be protected, the 
first job of the two powers was to insure a 
modus vivendi with Arab leaders. 

This helped explain why the United 
States, with a border 7,500 miles from Pales- 
tine, would help settle Palestine’s fate, while 
the Soviet Union, with a border 750 miles 
away from Palestine, ostensibly would not. 

It also helped explain why Palestine was 
not permitted to be a sovereign Jewish nation 
in spite of the inexhaustible store of fervor 
and idealism which Zionists brought to their 
cause. 

From the British standpoint, the reason 
for thwarting the demands of the Zionists for 
a Jewish state in 1945 were as valid as their 
reasons for arousing this hope in 1917 by 
promulgating the Balfour Declaration. In 
1917 the Zionists were the beneficiaries of 
the disposition of world forces; in 1945 they 
were the victims. At neither time were the 
needs of the Jews or the merits of Zionism the 
primary consideration. 


The Campaign for Palestine 


PaRADOXICALLy, though the overall realities 
in the 1945 world situation constituted a bar- 
rier against Zionist hopes, subsidiary factors 
in this same situation had, before November 
13, indicated an excellent—perhaps a final- 
opportunity for their realization. The sub 
sidiary factors: 

First, the formation of a Labor government 
had put the Palestine mandate into the hands 
of a group of men whose party was clearly 
committed to a full Zionist program of an 
independent Jewish state in Palestine. The 
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fact that these iron-bound commitments had 
been made by Labor provided two other 
reasons for optimism. One, the dominant 
political party in Jewish Palestine was Labor 
with a domestic program siiailar to that of 
British Labor. Two, the over-all imperial 
commitments of any British government, 
which hampered the Zionist cause, would 
presumably count less with a Labor govern- 


ment. 

Second, the continued suffering of Eu- 
rope’s Jews provided powerful emotional as 
well as moral force to Zionist propaganda, 
and it was an appeal that would decline in 
effectiveness as these Jews were provided for 
in other ways. 

Third, Arab nationalism was not yet ma- 
tured. It was growing and so was the resource- 
fulness with which Arab spokesmen were 
putting their case before the world. At the 
same time, with the countries in the Arab 
League full-fledged members of the new 
United Nations Organization, the coming 
into being of that organization would mean 
a permanent forum for the Arabs and possible 
recognition of the Arab League as a regional 
organization. 

Finally, Britain's economic structure re- 
quired vast U. S. financial aid, and Britain's 
position as a world power in the Near East 
and elsewhere required U. S. backing. For 
Zionism this was a fortunate circumstance 
since American Zionism was the best organ- 
ized and in a position to exert strong influ- 
ence On its own government. 

Zionist strategy was therefore obvious: its 
drive had to be immediate and all-out, and it 
had to be concentrated not directly on the 
British government but on the U. S. govern- 
ment, which was in a position to make or 
break British political, financial or imperial 
policy. The result was—during the months 
preceeding the November 13 denouement— 
one of the most intensive and sustained pres- 
sure campaigns in U. S. political history, a 
drive that reached its height after the threat 
of defeat contained in the Roosevelt-Ibn 
Saud correspondence. 


Zionism’s Greatest Effort 
Demands were made for action, and strong 


protests were sent over decisions that were 
merely reported to have been made. 

The American Zionist Emergency Coun- 
cil, overall organization of the four largest 


Zionist groups, took advertisements in the 
newspapers, held mass meetings in Madison 
Square Garden in New York, in Chicago, in 
Washington, D. C. It brought together hun- 
dreds of community leaders in Washington 
to visit their Senators and Congressmen. Its 
most impressive single effort was an enor- 
mous open-air mass demonstration in New 
York’s Madison Square Park, the largest 
Zionist mass meeting ever held, immediately 
after publication of the Roosevelt-Ibn Saud 
correspondence. Marchers carried placards 
reading, “Is Attlee Another Chamberlain?” 
“No American Aid for British Betrayers.” 

An appeal to the “conscience of Great Brit- 
tain” was signed by more than one thousand 
rabbis throughout the country. The Ameri- 
can Christian Palestine Committee, repre- 
senting more than two thousand ministers, 
joined the drive. The American Trade Union 
Committee for Palestine, which included 
many top labor leaders, but not the country’s 
two leading Jewish trade unionists, Sidney 
Hillman and David Dubinsky, supported 
Zionist demands. 

In all cases the tone was one of extreme 
urgency. In Madison Square Garden the 
audience of Zionists resolved that “as Jews 
and as American citizens, we will fight back 
relentlessly until the legitimate rights of the 
Jewish people are recognized—until Palestine 
is opened wide to free Jewish immigration 
and a Jewish state is reestablished.” 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise, addressing a Hadas- 
sah convention, advocated “resistance with 
firmness, whatever the consequences.” “We 
know the consequences are bound to be 
grave,” he continued, “especially since Jew- 
ish resistance may provoke counter measures 
by the British. But a people that will not 
resort to self-defense is not fit to survive.” 

In Congress the Jewish cause in Palestine 
was upheld by legislators of all shades of 
political belief. In both the Senate and the 
House a day was set aside for supporting 
speeches ranging from a simple request for a 
lifting of immigration barriers in Palestine to 
immediate establishment of a Jewish state. 

Senators Robert F. Wagner of New York 
and Robert A. Taft of Ohio introduced a 
joint resolution providing that “the United 
States shall use its good offices to the end that 
the doors of Palestine shall be opened for 
free entry of Jews into that country and that 
there shall be full opportunity for coloniza- 
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tion so that they may reconstitute Palestine as 
a free and democratic commonwealth in 
which all men, regardless of race or creed, 
shall enjoy equal rights.” 

Congressional support for Zionism in- 
cluded many of the nation’s top legislators. 
But it was not unanimous. Senator Josiah 
Bailey of North Carolina warned that he 
would object to U. S. participation in a solu- 
tion of the Palestine problem. Some congress- 
men warned that U. S. participation might 
mean the use of U. S. troops. And no Repre- 
sentative or Senator suggested that the 
United States back up any position it might 
take on Palestine by force of arms. 

In the supercharged atmosphere of mass 
meetings, open letters and resolutions, sober 
consideration of the political issues involved 
was rare. There was little discussion of the 
nature of the Jewish state and exactiy at what 
stage it should be established. And in the 
heat of the struggle, it was not always plain 
whether it was the political or the humani- 
tarian ends of Zionism that were being given 
primacy. This unclarity was highlighted most 
dramatically by Dr. Stephen S. Wise who, 
during a radio forum, declared: “I don’t 
care much for 100,000 certificates for Pales- 
tine admission based upon the White Paper. 
. . . | want one certificate of admission for 
Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth into the United Nations 
Organization.” 

Varying Views 

While American Jews were not unani- 
mously behind the slogan calling for a Jewish 
state in Palestine immediately, there was 
a high measure of unity on other issues. 
The American Jewish Committee vigor- 
ously called for the abrogation of the White 
Paper and supported President Truman’s re- 
quest that the British government immedi- 
ately allow 100,000 Jews to enter Palestine. 
In supporting this request, the Committee 
wrote to Secretary of State Byrnes on No- 
vember oth, it felt it was expressing the will 
“of substantially all American Jews.” In a 
later statement, Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, 
President of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, reiterated the Committee’s belief that 
immigration into Palestine could be fa- 
cilitated “entirely irrespective of whatever 
conclusions might be reached on the ques- 
tion of statehood.” He made it clear that the 
Committee’s position was based on a con- 


viction that the 1939 White Paper was cop. 
trary to the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate for Palestine. 

At one point, Lessing J. Rosenwald, Presi. 
dent of the American Council for Judaism, 
declared that “an overwhelming body of 
American Jews” opposed Zionism. Dr. Felix 
A. Levy, chairman of the Committee on 
Unity for Palestine of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, replied with the claim 
that 80 per cent of the American Jewish 
community was actively in favor of the Zion- 
ist program. “The enrolled Zionist member- 
ship” in the United States, he stated, was 
more than 400,000. At the same time it was 
announced that the Zionist Organization of 
America had a membership of 150,000. 

But one thing was certain: almost all 
Jews regarded the 1939 White Paper as 
iniquitous, favored its repeal, and wanted the 
immediate facilitation of large-scale Jewish 
immigration to Palestine. 

During the campaign, the only official 
statement from organized Christianity came 
from the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, whose 124 constituent 
boards and societies represented 68 Protes- 
tant denominations. The executive group 
of the Conference proposed that an effor: 
be made to set up a democratic state in Pal- 
estine in which all communities would work 
together for the common welfare. If this 
should prove impossible, it advocated the 
establishment of a mandate under the United 
Nations. 

The statement said that “insistence by 
Jewish nationalists that Palestine is the only 
possible haven for Jewish refugees, in the 
face of the political impasse in that country, 
seems to act definitely to obstruct their res 
cue by all other means.” It proposed that the 
interim authority of the United Nations Or 
ganization ask its members to accept Jewish 
immigration quotas based on the American 
system. It urged American churches to urge 
Congress to accept immediately the quota as 
signed to this country. 


The British Background 


In Britain, the two months preceding the 
November 13 decision, had been character 
ized by impenetrable official silence and by 
heated unofficial discussion which provided 
a valuable revelation of British feelings about 
Palestine. 

No section of the British press was grateful 
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for President Truman's letter to Prime Min- 
ister Attlee. The White Paper will have to 
be repealed sooner or later, the liberal Man- 
chester Guardian admitted, “but it cannot be 
done without substituting something in its 
place. It is absurd to imagine that the British 
government could comply with Truman's 
request as a temporary expedient which the 
Arabs would not notice and which would 
not affect the final decision.” 

The leftist New Statesman said that Presi- 
dent Truman’s “moral stand would be clearer 
if he were willing that the United States 
share with Great Britain, the heavy respon- 
sibility of administering Palestine. His re- 
quest would be impressive if America opened 
its doors wider to Hitler's victims; America 
picked many brilliant intellectuals from Hit- 
ler's Europe but from the broken human 
wrecks she has taken only a_ negligible 
number.” 

H. N. Brailsford, Britain's most respected 
socialist journalist, suggested a system of 
“communal autonomy” providing for sepa- 
rate Jewish and Arab cantons under the 
authority of a trustee power. The cantons 
would operate under a Common Council. 
Mr. Brailsford’s hope was that Palestine 
would evolve happily as a bi-national state 
capable of self-government and would event- 
ually join in a federation with Syria, Leba- 
non, and Trans-Jordan. 

Professor Harold J. Laski headed a delega- 
tion of five members of the Labor Party's 
worried National Executive Committee to 
see Prime Minister Attlee. He urged a “TVA 
for Palestine” which would give jobs and 
higher living standards to the Arabs while 
offering the Jews a chance tu buy land from 
the Arabs and create more irrigated soil. 

British Jews were not completely united. 
Sir Robert Waley-Cohen, President of the 
United Synagogue, sent a letter urging con- 
gregations to request their rabbis not to inject 
the Palestine issue into the synagogue. Sir 
Robert was denounced by the Beth Din, the 
Rabbinical Court. The rabbis, including 
Chief Rabbi Joseph Herzog, said that the 
Palestine problem was definitely a religious 
issue since the White Paper was in conflict 
with the Divine Promise. 

Lord Samuel, first High Commissioner for 
Palestine, declared in a broadcast that he did 
not understand “how the immediate estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state or commonwealth 


can be advocated as long as there are a mil- 
lion Arabs in Palestine.” The Jews, he said, 
had a great claim on Palestine and the 
Jewish national home there had had great 
success. “I regard it unfortunate however,” 
he added, “that a controversy should take 
place at the present time on the question of 
a Jewish state.” 


The Palestine Background 


On September 4th the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine announced that it had run out of 
undistributed immigration certificates. Dur- 
ing the year ending September 30, 1945, 
12,207 Jewish immigrants had entered Pales- 
tine under the White Paper. Unless some- 
thing was to be done about the 1939 White 
Paper, no more Jews would enter Palestine. 

In Palestine, before the November 13 an- 
nouncements, the Jews had been preparing 
to do something about both the White Paper 
and Jewish immigration. All thought of 
legality or dependence on persuasion had 
been dropped. One after another, the organi- 
zations and spokesmen of Jewish Palestine 
went on record. 

A special conference of Histadruth, meet- 
ing on October 2, announced that it would 
bring Jewish immigrants into Palestine “by 
all ways and means.” Eliezer Kaplan, Treas- 
urer of the Jewish Agency, told the meeting 
that “any attempt to declare war against us 
will be disastrous, not only for us—we have 
force and we know how to defend ourselves.” 

Moshe Shertok, chief of the political de- 
partment of the Jewish Agency, told a rally 
of Zionist youth in London: “We will defend 
our right to entry into Palestine, and will 
resist if this is opposed.” 

On the afternoon of October 8, thousands 
of Jews supported a general strike in protest 
against British policy throughout Palestine. 
They gathered at rallies and listened to fiery 
speeches. The day after the strike the Jewish 
National Council issued a manifesto warn- 
ing: “This is only the beginning of the 
struggle.” 

The Palestine correspondent of The Times 
of London reported that Haganah, the semi- 
legal Jewish defense force in Palestine, could 
muster between 50,000 and 75,000 troops 
with first-rate equipment. The correspondent 
for the London Daily Herald, official organ 
of the British Labor Party, put the size of 
the Jewish force at 70,000 young men and 
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reported that this army had a secret com- 
mander-in-chief and general staff. 

A secret radio station calling itself “Voice 
of Israel” began broadcasting news of active 
resistance among Jews. 

On the evening of October 31, fifty simul- 
taneous attacks were made on Palestine’s 
railway system resulting in the death of nine 
persons, the injury of seven and the disrup- 
tion of the country’s transport network. 
Palestine police attributed the attack to the 
Jews. The Jewish Agency, in an official 
statement, said: “The Jewish Agency repudi- 
ates recourse to violence as an instrument of 
political struggle, but finds its capacity to 
impose restraint severely tried by the main- 
tenance of a policy which Jews regard as 
fatal to their future.’ Sydney Gruson, report- 
ing in the New York Times of November 4 
from London, wrote: 

“There was little or no attempt to pretend 
that the sabotage was the work of the com- 
paratively tiny ill-equipped terrorist bands— 
the Stern group and the Irgun Zvai Leumi— 
which hitherto have been blamed by both 
Jews and British for scattered acts of violence 
in Palestine. This time it was apparent that 
the defense organization of the Jewish 
Agency was involved. Its strength and its 
equipment have never been made public but 
estimates of the number of men it could arm 
for action have ranged up to 80,000.” 

All through October reports trickled out 
of the strengthening of British military forces 
in Palestine. The Airborne Division of the 
British Eighth Army was one of the first to 
arrive. Jewish and Arab auxiliary police were 
withdrawn from all military installations and 
were replaced by British East and West 
Indian troops. British army hospitals based 
in Egypt and Syria were reported to have 
been moved to Palestine. Cruisers, subma- 
rines and destroyers were anchored off shore. 
By the end of October, observers guessed 
that there were four full British divisions in 
Palestine and that the British Navy base had 
been transferred from Cyprus to Haifa. 

British military courts stiffened and were 


particularly severe in their penalties fo 
illegal possession of arms. The substitution 
of General Sir Allan Cunningham as High 
Commissioner for Palestine to succeed Lord 
Gort seemed to be of no significance. 


The Arab League 


It might have been one or more of a num- 
ber of things: a tool of the British to fight 
Jewish claims; a tool of the British to unite 
the Arabs against possible Russian infiltra. 
tion; a creature of America’s growing depen. 
dence on Middle East oil and on the 
necessity for political stability to protect it, 

But whatever it was, it was making itself 
felt. In Washington, it opened an Arb 
ofhice and commenced to plead the Arab case 
before the American public. The Arabs, they 
said, want-:d to protect their rights. They had 
nothing against the Jews, only against the 
Zionists. They were, they said, willing to 
take their quota of Jews if other nations 
would also accept them. 

Abdul Rahman Azzam Bey, secretary -gen- 
eral of the Arab League, was received by 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin in London. 
Member states of the League presented a 
memorandum to Secretary of State Byres 
in Washington. The only program that 
seemed to keep the League together was 
anti-Zionism. For their immediate practical 
purposes this was enough. But if it taught 
the Arab states to work together, it might 
not be all. 

In early November, on the anniversary of 
the Balfour Declaration, the world learned 
for certain where the most critical anti-Jewish 
infection lay. Like a sheet of searing flame, 
pogroms streaked across Northern Africa. In 
Alexandria nine were dead. In Cairo, 20 
were injured and enormous damage was done 
to Jewish property and holy objects. In 
British-held Tripolitania more than 100 Jews 
—men, women and children—were massacred 
in assaults that seemed all the more ferocious 
because Arabs and Jews there seemed to bear 
each other no ill will. 

Stoney Herrzserc 





ENCOUNTER IN EDINBURGH 
ALFRED KAZIN 


LL this began one Saturday after- 
A noon in Edinburgh, some weeks 
after the war ended in Europe, 

when I walked out to Holyrood Park. 

It was a gloomy Scottish day, heavy with 
impending rain; except for a few workmen 
playing bowls on a lawn and some sheep 
grazing up the hills that look out to the 
Firth of Forth, there was no one in sight. 
Before me was the dark squat castle in 
which Mary of Scots had been married 
and in which one of her reputed lovers had 
been murdered—the royal castle which saw 
so many storms in her life and which stands 
before its moor-like park at one corner of 
Scotland, as the slums and shipyards of 
Glasgow rise at the other, to bind the past 
and present of the country together. At the 
moment, however, I was too busy thinking 
of what I had seen in the city below to re- 
late the castle to royal passions of four cen- 
turies ago. Edinburgh had turned out to 
be a museum full of Poles. 

Edinburgh is archaic, almost for show. 
It is the capital of a country that does not 
tule itself, but has been kept as a shrine to 
the days when it did. It is a lovely city, 
rich in pompous and sincere monuments 
to writers and scholars. There are crescent- 
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The Portable William Blake. 


shaped streets laid out in the style of the 
brothers Adam, and as you walk along 
Princes Street you can see the busts of great 
men standing like trophies at the height of 
the by-streets. During its eighteenth-cen- 
tury intellectual revival the city was called . 
the “Athens of the North”; it still has a re- 
motely classical quality rounded out: with 
Augustan elegance. It was built between 
the hills and the sea, and it is even dom- 
inated, from a mound just off Princes Street, 
by an unfinished monument to Welling- 
ton’s campaigns that came out undesignedly 
a replica of the ruins of the Acropolis. The 
great Edinburgh castle represents Scotland's 
arms on a hill above the main street; below 
is the shrine to Scotland's letters, the me- 
morial to Scott. 

Edinburgh is charming, but a little dull; 
it lives on history but has not continued it; 
and it is so practiced in lost causes that it 
took the London Poles to its heart. 

When I was there in the spring the 
“home” armies of the Polish government- 
in-exile were based in Scotland, and the 
streets of Edinburgh were full of black- 
bereted troops wearing British battle dress 
marked with the Polish eagle. The city 
contained Polish newspapers, schools and 
bookstores, in one of which I found a col- 
lection of Hearst editorials on Russia. There 
was so vibrant an enthusiasm for the Poles 
in Edinburgh, at least among the middle 
and professional classes that impose its 
Brahminical tone, that I suspected that 
Scottish national feeling, so continually 
frustrated in large administrative manners 
and so clannishly guarded in local customs 
and dress, had found an equivalent of it- 
self. Here was a cause analogous enough 
to its own to make it interesting, and chal- 
lenging enough to make it romantic. 

I never found much sympathy with the 
London Poles in London. The Tories used 
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their claims, even after the Lublin com- 
mittee had been recognized as the true 
Polish government, as a chance to needle 
Russia, but gradually gave the appearance 
of abandoning them under the pressure of 
that most decisive of faits accomplis in the 
struggle between the great powers, the dom- 
inance of the Red Army in Eastern Europe. 
Even on the non-Communist left, where 
there had been a certain lingering attach- 
ment to the original government because of 
the Socialists in its leadership, there was 
fear that Polish propaganda might involve 
Britain in an anti-Bolshevik crusade. Grad- 
ually there developed an uneasy dislike. The 
Poles in Britain, dressed in British uniform 
and living off the British Treasury, were 
an irritating reminder that though Britain 
had used the Hitler attack on Poland as an 
occasion to stand up to Nazi aggression, 
she had given it as the prime cause. Of 
course Britain had not gone to war to de- 
fend Poland; but the diplomatic fiction had 
moved in on her, in the shape of a govern- 
ment, a large army, several political factions, 
radio stations and newspapers, schools and 
propaganda centers. The Poles became a 
nuisance. In a passive sense they were im- 
mensely useful to the Churchill government 
as a pawn in the struggle against Russian 
claims in Eastern Europe, but they would 
not stay passive. At the same time they rep- 
resented so many factions locked together 
in the struggle against the Nazis and in re- 
sistance to the Russians, that outsiders could 
pick and choose among them to suit one’s 
case, 

Under the Pilsudski-Beck regime the 
country had been one of the poison spots 
of Europe: it held together the most back- 
ward elements of feudalism by the most 
cunning practices of Fascism, and was run 
by a circle of generals, land barons and 
churchmen who continually incited Po- 
land's large minorities against each other. 
In London representatives of the workers, 
peasants and minorities nominally had 
leadership; but the army -was plainly reac- 
tionary, and the cabinet itself began to break 
up after the Lublin committee took over in 


Warsaw under Russian auspices. The Po 
lish government in London became q 
shadow government, headed by veteran and 
honest labor leaders who represented the 
best democratic forces in Poland but who 
were blocked off from their own people by 
the Russians, bargained back and forth 
across the counter by the British, and pulled 
from below by many of the same forces that 
had exploited the country and left it help- 
less before the Nazis. It was the Socialist 
and democratic group that directed the un- 
derground and, along with the Jewish Labor 
Bund, had spurred the defense of Warsaw 
in *39; it was the peasants, the working 
people and the Jews who had fought first 
for Poland in the war, had suffered most 
for it, and had been so cruelly let down 
when the Russians reached the Vistula and 
remained there during the tragic aborted in- 
surrection of the underground army in 
Warsaw. 

As the Russians took over more and more 
of Poland, the worst elements among the 
Poles in Britain rose to the fore. The leaders 
of the Jewish laboring masses in Poland, 
Ehrlich and Alter, had been imprisoned by 
the Russians and later shot as “Nazis” and 
“spies”; in Britain a leader in the Polish 
government could still refer to his own 
people as “offal,” and in Edinburgh, at a 
Polish meeting, army officers walked out 
when a Jewish soldier got up to read a 
literary manuscript. The tragedy of Polish 
democracy was the tragedy of the small na- 
tions in Europe plus the weakness of dem- 
ocratic Socialism. English liberals and So 
cialists did not find it difficult to rationalize 
their dislike of the Poles in their midst. 


sip Scots, on the other hand, thought 
the Poles charming and sympathetic, 
particularly if they were army officers; many 
Polish soldiers married into Scottish fam- 
ilies. There were among the Polish forces 
in exile many aristocrats who had, it could 
be presumed, sought refuge in Scotland as 
the Stuarts had once sought it in France. 
The Poles, forever yoked against their will 
to Russia, reminded the Scots that they, 00, 
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were a small nation in subservience to a 
large one. The case was hardly the same; 
but the Poles evoked memories of that dash- 
ing feudal gallantry, attached to the sacred 
national cause, which now went all the 
deeper in Scotland because it could be em- 
bodied only in local patriotism and little 
jokes about the English. Polish complaints 
against English ingratitude could easily be 
tolerated in Scotland. What they thought 
about this in the slums of Bridgton Cross 
in Glasgow, and along the Clydebank, I 
do not know. In Edinburgh Poland was an 
exciting cause, and not least because the 
Poles, so different from the Scots in every 
way except in their deep conservatism 
and unflagging national self-consciousness, 
brought color into the drabness and abstract- 
ness of Scottish life. 

The Scots love their country passionately, 
and have the greatest trouble living in it. 
The life is poor and grim, the trained young 
men are always trying to get away, culture 
is tied to the competitive treadmills of the 
universities, and there is an unhappy feel- 
ing that the Scots have been spiritually and 
culturally impoverished as much by their 
own hardness of life and thought as by the 
inferior role they must always play in rela- 
tion to England. In Scotland, one of its 
best writers complained to me, they educate 
men in logic and the classics so that the 
“lad of parts” may have an essential ad- 
vantage in the race for professions; they 
do not “educate the sentiments or the feel- 
ings.” Amid the gloom and querulousness 
of Scotland, with its empty farms, its hide- 
ous slums, its classical but essentially voca- 
tional universities and its unresolved com- 
plaints against England and itself, the dash- 
ing Poles were not only a cause but a kind 
of exotic importation. 


[ was thinking about the Poles while stand- 
ing before Holyrood Castle, watching 
the bowlers and the sheep. The castle, black 
and engraved with age, faced an ornate 
fountain that was like an effigy in a ca- 
thedral. On the other side of the courtyard, 


in a corner near the caretaker’s lodge, was 


a rather ridiculous brown statue of Edward 
VII, so lacking in inspiration that the florid 
inscription of homage to the British crown 
on its base made me laugh. Around the 
castle swept the park, its emptiness per- 
haps a little cultivated from the days when 
Mary and some courtier could ride over 
it to the sea. The scene before me was so 
blank that the solidity of the castle, speak- 
ing out of that past when Scotland had been 
one of the great medieval kingdoms, now 
seemed merely wistful and quaint. Beyond 
were the hills, where the sheep methodically 
followed each other up and down, eating 
the turf that lined the road; beyond, in an 
arc between the hills, the North Sea. I felt 
as if I were standing in some old room that 
no one had lived in for centuries, and that 
the furniture of Scottish history, so heavy 
and antiquated on this plain, so meager in 
relation to present history, bore no relation 
to life as I knew it. 

The castle was now a pure idea, as the 
Poles in the city below were a pure griev- 
ance; and the thought of the Poles in this 
odd corner of the north was like the refrain 
of a quarrel that ran insistently through the 
centuries, but which no one now would 
listen to. For once my thoughts on the 
Polish question, such as they were, no 
longer hung on the extremes of justice and 
necessity, and were no longer based on my 
limited calculation among abstractions called 
Poland, Lublin, London. I knew that I was 
in the presence of an unexpected combina- 
tion in history, made grotesque by the moor, 
the castle, and the museum city below me 
through which walked some Poles whom I 
would admire, others whom everything in 
my own background prepared me to dis- 
like and whose absence from Poland I 
approved. 

Nevertheless they were here as exiles, 
and I as a visitor; the difference in our status 
was as important as any discrimination I 
could make in political terms. Certain of 
one’s real friends were always cxiles, and 
Europe was so full of displaced persons that 
their accumulation, their wanderings and 
their deaths manifested the displacement 
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of a whole culture. Where, in this stagger- 
ing morass left by the war, was one to begin 
to find a principle of reconstruction? Where 
was the basic human truth from which one 
would not slide away by political “realism’’? 
To face up to the problem was to see what 
had happened to people. It was to begin 
with a man, a family, some specific viola- 
tion. The war had ended, in the sense in 
which some intolerable burden had been 
lifted; but except in Russia and America 
there was no feeling of victory, only one 
of release—and millions in Europe were as 
far from that as they had been under 
Fascism. 

Some essential truth about the war ob- 
viously lay with the victims, not with the 
victors. The “barometer of human response” 
had been so broken under the pressure of 
horrors that one needed, of course, to be 
sure what one really felt. But the victims 
were important not for reasons of sympathy 
—real or forced— but because it was they 
who spoke directly to intelligence. It was 
they who signified the real cost of the war 
in the deterioration of life and culture; who 
really threw light on our human decline, 
either by what they had become in them- 
selves, by legions, or by the distance their 
suffering imposed between them and other 
men. In any event, the immediate con- 
temporary problem of Poland was not one 
an outsider could dwell on too long. There 
were too many parallels; the real issue was 
general. The Poles were insistent, but even 
here their own quarrel ran down. If Scot- 
land seemed dreary to the point of death, 
Poland was remote. Together, with victory 
flying that week from a mound of ruins, 
they gave me the feeling that I was standing 
on a slag-heap of history. 


was about to move on when a Polish 
I sctaier came up to me and in very shy 
and uncertain English asked me for a light. 
When it quickly turned out that I was 
American he told me he had a cousin living 
in Cleveland, and would I know her? He 
wore no insignia of any kind, except the 
eagle, and he carried an English textbook 


of surgery under his arm. We talked, and 
it came out that he was a doctor and (he 
smilingly pinched his nose in a gesture | 
disliked) a Jew, who after long delay was 
finally preparing to take his final medical 
examinations under some British regulation 
for students in the Polish Army; when he 
passed them he would be commissioned. 
When his English failed him he talked in 
French; when I could not follow his French 
he talked in Yiddish. He smoked my Lucky 
Strikes and I smoked his Players, and he 
told me several times, in a quite languid 
and uninterested way, that it was extremely 
important that the Polish case should be 
made known to the outside world, especially 
to America. We sat down and watched the 
bowlers play a last game and go away; soon 
there was no one in the park but we and 


the sheep. 


~ soldier's name was Eli. He was 
naturally a shy and aloof man, | should 
guess, and had certainly been made more so 
by his self-consciousness in talking so largely 
of personal suffering without solution. He 
supported the Polish government-in-exile 
as a matter of course, and frequently and 
bitterly Cbut in such a way as to suggest 
that it was perhaps no longer worth the 
effort) complained that the Russians had 
taken over his country and were totali- 
tarianizing it. At intervals he would give 
me bits of his personal history, but in a very 
quiet and subdued way. He was lonely, 
bored with going over medical material he 
knew so well in Polish and French but now 
had to puzzle out in English, and he was 
glad to talk. Unlike most Polish Jews, who 
were so poor and degraded that a whole 
class of them were called Luftmenschen— 
men living on air—his own background was 
that of the Polish bourgeoisie. He had no 
essential interest in politics and no religious 
sentiments at all; he had taken his degree at 
Montpellier and his real enthusiasm was 
Southern France. His father had been a 
manufacturer in Warsaw, and no doubt the 
sense of having been lifted forever beyond 
the ancestors’ ghetto played an important 
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role in his thinking; he was a young Polish 
gentleman and physician who had lived 


abroad for a long time, was now serving his 
country in exile, but above all adored 


France. ; 
Much of what he had to describe in his 


experiences, I felt, had been unexpected and 
humiliating. He did not like to think of 
himself as a “Polish Jew,” and I rather 
suspect that though he was glad to meet 
an American he thought it unnecessary that 
| should be Jewish, too. When I questioned 
him about Jewish soldiers in the Polish 
forces who had fled to the British authori- 
ties, he sharply denied that they had done 
so because there was any anti-Semitism in 
the ranks. The soldiers had been “of a bad 
type,” he explained. 

There was something about him that re- 
minded me of a faded dandy. He was so 
pale and thin that everything in his talk 
and movements suggested an_ habitual 
languor made necessary by ill health; but 
beyond this there was the look about him 
of a man who had trained himself to appear 
indifferent. I thought him over forty; later 
he told me he was thirty-four. Even his 
bulbous spectacles and ill-fitting private’s 
uniform could not keep one from seeing him 
as he must have been in France: a little 
affected, very anxious to do the right thing, 
and as a student trying to break down at 
impulsive moments the distance he must 
have created between himself and other 
students to protect his vanity. Later, when 
he talked with painful simplicity about him- 
self and his prospects, I liked him better and 
saw that not the least of his tragedies was 
that he had never been able to commit him- 
self whole-heartedly to what he knew of 
himself. He had paid a curious price for 
his freedom from the lot of other Polish 
Jews, and had perhaps never possessed it. 

He had not been home for eleven years. 
When war broke out in "39 he was just 
completing his course at Montpellier. With 
other Polish students and some political 
exiles he joined the French Army in a spe- 
cial Polish detachment, and fought in the 
Battle of France up to the German break- 


through at Sedan, when he was captured. 
To his surprise he and other Poles were 
rather contemptuously released, and he 
made his way back to Montpellier. There, 
after resuming his work at the hospital, he 
was discharged under the racial laws that 
Vichy so willingly borrowed from Germany. 
He had no other course but to join the 
Polish forces in Britain. With one or two 
others, I gather, he tried to escape through 
the Pyrenees, but was arrested by Spanish 
guards and imprisoned in a concentration 
camp full of Loyalist prisoners. 


| FORGET how long he remained in Spain; 

but it was many months, and he was so 
ill of dysentery most of the time that he was 
finally released. He managed, through 
British aid, to make his way to Scotland. It 
had taken some time for him to resume his 
medical work in the Polish Army, and he 
was particularly unhappy now that he had 
to take the qualifying examinations all over 
again. He had planned some day to pass on 
into psychiatry; now he was doubtful that 
he could pass the examinations set in Eng- 
lish. He had no rank and he was dubious 
that he had a profession; he felt that the 
to emigrate. Like many soldiers in the 
Polish Army in exile, he was either flatly 
unwilling or afraid to go back to Poland. In 
any event, there was little for him to go 
back to, he said. He had not heard from 
his parents since '39, and he was sure they 
had been murdered by the Germans. Now 
Poland had been taken over by the Russians. 

Then he turned his hand up and said: 
There, there, the Bolsheviki, they are the 
“real enemy.” And they would be so easy to 
beat! “Invalids, an army of invalids. My 
London Polish government would not last 
much longer, and that he would be forced 
friends have studied them carefully and 
know how weak they are now; the soldiers 
fight only because they are in terror of the 
officers and the secret police. They can be 
beaten, if only we work together now.” We? 
Did he want America and England to fight 
Russia, too? He smiled patronizingly: “You 
will have to fight them some day anyway; 
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they want everything and are taking it. 
Why not fight now that you are so close 
to them?” 

We wrangled a little, but 1 saw that 
nothing 1 could say to him would go down 
at all. Eli, I suddenly realized, was like a 
piece of steel that had been ejected by the 
imperial dynamos of Europe; at the moment 
he could only land in someone's face. He 
was in vacuo. Without a class, a country, 
a family; for the most part even without 
his own kind, the Polish Jews who had died 
by the millions but had been identified by a 
faith and died for a cause far greater than 
their own defense, he was out of the picture 
and had turned surly and a little mad. He 
did not so much want a war against the 
Russians as he wanted to punish them, to 
punish someone in the world of continued 
illegality. The Germans were beyond his 
reach, and morally they had exhausted him. 
They ached in his life like an old wound 
he could never hope to cure. But the Rus- 
sians were of his world and personified for 
him a distinct and unexpected betrayal; and 
it was they who were on his own soil, to 
protect their security. In a situation which, 
so far as he could judge, admitted no po- 
litical choices, he had solidified himself 
under the promise of a pure action, as if 
to say: If we could now turn somewhere, 
against something, we would recover our 
will again. He was finally drunk with the 
idea of action, as other men sip it in small 
drops. But there was nothing to act on but 
himself, and amid the familiar treacheries 
and the tacit acquiescence in power by which 
everyone increasingly yielded responsibility, 
he had converted himself into a pure instru- 
ment—for what? 

His real tragedy was in his emptiness, 
and now his danger was conveyed by it: a 
danger that threatened not me, but him. 
If there were war, it would be led not by 
the aroused libertarians of Europe (among 
whom Eli did not figure), but by a reac- 
ticnary coalition of which he would be the 
first victim. He mattered no more to those 
he supported than to those he hated; he was 
displaced. 


WANTED to leave, but as it had begun to 

rain he pressed me to come to tea—“t 
meet my friends’—and I went along. We 
walked down a hill that led away from the 
park and came into the slums of Edinburgh, 
There were underpasses that connect with 
the freight yards and the railroad shops, 
and streets so grimy with cheap pubs and 
slums that I smiled to see how dirty the 
kitchens of “Athens” could be. There were 
large slabs of houses separated by vacant 
lots choked with refuse; we entered one 
house through a lovely sixteenth-century 
archway that bore Scotland’s arms and 
walked up many flights of stone steps. At 
each flight I felt that I was getting deeper 
into a vertical tunnel. Our shoes rang on 
the stone like silver dollars; the house re- 
verberated to every footstep, and from the 
dark crevices of flats people bawled loudly 
at each other. 

Eli led me into an apartment and sat me 
down in a dark little room crowded with 
furniture and baggage. On a bureau were 
pictures of a Scottish family. I tried to look 
through the window, but it was too thick 
with dirt: Eli sat by listlessly, and we lis 
tened to the rain start and die and start 
again. A red-haired young girl came into 
the room and shyly cleared a table and pre- 
pared it for tea. “Eat!” said Eli to me, 
“Eat!” He ate hungrily, but with an air 
of self-conscious disdain, and explained that 
the girl was the Scottish wife of his friend, 
a Polish sailor, and that they all lived in 
this apartment, which had originally been 
hers. 

The friend turned up in a few minutes, 
a gamin-faced boy in the Polish merchant 
navy who spoke English with even more 
difficulty than Eli did, but proudly filed 
in the gaps with the slang of the British 
services. He did not want tea; he was de- 
lighted to meet an American, for he felt 
that Poland and America saw the world 
problem in essentially the same way. He 
sat on the edge of a chair while his wife 
looked up at him admiringly, and after 
showing me his papers proceeded for an 
hour to damn the Russians. As he grew 
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warmer he took off his shirt. I had never 
seen anyone so extensively tattooed before 
_there were sacred hearts on his arms and 
chest, a ship foundering in a storm, and a 
cross—and I was fascinated by the picture 
the three of them made in the squalid little 
room—the young Scottish girl, with the 
flaming red hair, who never said a word; 
the militant sailor, flashing his arms so that 
the figures in his flesh melted into kaleido- 
scopes; and Eli, who sat by silently, blink- 
ing at me from time to time as he saw my 
uneasiness. 

Eli had explained a war against Russia 
as an idea, which he grimly accepted; the 
sailor was less complex and proposed a 
crusade to the world. He was young, over- 
wrought, and very cocky. While he roared 
or snorted contemptuously as he relished 
the thought how easy it would be to beat 
them, the chief impression one got was not 
of righteous indignation but of vanity. He 
may have been sixteen when the war 
started, a restless kid knocking about from 
one port to another on cargo boats; now he 
was 2 man in a dream, and bitterly religious. 
All the exasperation, the homelessness, the 
derivative political rage, had combined to 
make him a perpetual adventurer; the last 
port would be the harbor that enclosed the 
Antichrist. The Jerries were better, they 
fought fair. The Bolsheviki are scum, scum. 
More than anyone else have they hurt our 
Polish nation. Do you think we will permit 
this forever? The room got dark as he 
talked, and when he began to outline plans 
for a campaign I stood up and said my good- 
byes. To my surprise Eli offered to walk 
me back to my hotel. 


We went along for a while in silence, 
and suddenly he asked me if there was not 
some way in which I could help get him to 
America. 

He wanted badly to leave Britain, now that 
the war was over; he felt another war was 
coming, he was sick of war, and he wanted 
to settle down and continue his profession 
in earnest. He told me he had a girl, “a 
nice English girl that I feel ashamed be- 
fore her that I cannot offer.” We walked out 
of the slums and came up to the bridge 
that leads into Princes Street. Evening was 
coming on, and in the haze Edinburgh 
looked very pretty. What was left for him, 
Eli said, was either America or New Zea- 
land—the British government had offered 
citizenship to Polish nationals who did not 
want to go back to Poland, but many were 
disgusted or lacked hope that they could 
live properly in England. There were emi- 
gration schemes for New Zealand. If he 
could not get to America he would have to 
go New Zealand, and he did not want to. 
Poland was out; it was impossible for him 
to go back; he could never feel secure there 
under the new regime, even if he obtained 
permission to return. Where was he to go? 
What was he to do? Sooner or later the 
British would have to accept the Lublin 
government. So the void would be filled 
with war. He did not want war; but he was 
not against it. Everything else was in con- 
fusion; to punish, to move now, would be a 
kind of redemption. 

When I left Britain in August the Polish 
government-in-exile was no longer recog- 
nized by any of the great powers, and was 
seeking a haven in Dublin. 
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of reconstructionism have evidently 
proved challenging. However, the 
considerable recent discussion of the mean- 
ing of Reconstructionism has not been as 
clarifying as one might have hoped. Even 
such distinguished writers as Waldo Frank, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, and most recently, 
Mordecai Grossman, in the preceding issue 
of Commentary, have reacted, each in his 
own way, to this or that formula in the 
philosophy of Reconstructionism. They 
may have an adequate understanding of 
the basic motivation and intention behind 
the movement and of the relation of the 
particulars to the total idea, but their stric- 
tures fail to convey any such understanding. 
It is therefore the purpose of this article to 
put the philosophy of Reconstructionism in 
its proper prospective. This will reveal 
the errors in much that has been said about 
the movement more clearly than if I were 
simply to refute specific criticisms 
Reconstructionism endeavors to answer 
the question: What, under conditions of 
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Dr. Morvecai M. Kapran, founder and lead- 
er of the Reconstructionist movement in 
America, here answers the critique of his 
thought by Dr. Mordecai Grossman which 
was published in the November issue of 
Commentory. Rabbi Kaplan has been asso- 
ciated with the Jewish Theological Seminary 
since 1909 as principal and dean of its Teach- 
ers Institute and as professor of homiletics in 
the Rabbinical School. The first person to 
promulgate the idea of the Jewish Com- 
munity Center, he was cofounder of the 
first Jewish Center in New York City. His 
ideas concerning the organization of the Jewish 


community found expression in the Society for. 


the Advancement of Judaism, of which he was 
co-founder, and in the semi-monthly Recon- 
structionist magazine, of which he is editor 
and co-founder. Dr. Kaplan is the author of 
Judaism as a Civilization and other works. 
in which his philosophy of Jewish adjustment 
is developed. 


modern life, must Jews do, if they want 
Jewish life to be an-asset to them, an op 
portunity for growth and happiness, rather 
than a liability, an impediment to the 
achievement of their personal ideals? 

It is not the first movement to make this 
attempt, but it is first movement with that 
objective to originate in America in response 
to the impact of American democracy on 
the traditional Jewish way of life. 

Jews are today very much concerned with 
the protlem of anti-Semitism. They 
realize to what extent anti-Semitism is an 
obstacle to their achieving _ satisfactory 
economic and social standing. They there- 
fore engage in efforts to remove this ob 
stacle. When their efforts are intelligently 
directed, they may at best mitigate the evil 
somewhat. But since he is not likely to 
abolish anti-Semitism in the near future, the 
Jew needs to take measures designed to make 
his life as a Jew livable and worth-while 
in the very face of hostility and opposition. 

What the Jew has most to fear in anti- 
Semitism is its demoralizing effect on his 
personality. It tends to disintegrate his 
character by undermining his self-respect. 
It gives him a sense of inferiority as a Jew 
which disturbs his relation with both his 
fellow-Jews and his Gentile neighbors. It 
spoils his relations with his fellow-Jews, 
for he will tend to shift upon them rather 
than upon himself the responsibility for anti- 
Semitism. It spoils his relations with his 
non-Jewish neighbors by making him either 


,avoid their society for fear of being hurt or 


seek it in a way that to them seems an in- 
trusion. When he acts Jewishly, he is 
afraid of appearing “different” to Gentile 
eyes; when he flouts Jewish standards, he 
is disturbed by a feeling that he has been 
disloyal to his own. In countries dominated 
by anti-Semitism, Jewish self-hate has been 
so intense as to lead to self-destruction. 
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Reconstructionism is concerned with this 
moral deterioration which threatens the 
lives of Jews. It recognizes that there is 
but one remedy for it. Since the unhap- 
piness of Jews derives from their being 
different from the rest of the population, 
something must be done to make their being 
different a means to higher self-realization. 
Only thus can the integrity of Jewish 
character be preserved against the corrosive 
influences of anti-Semitism. 

That is the problem to which Recon- 
structionism addresses itself. The Jews do 
constitute a recognizable minority among 
the general population. As a minority 
they are naturally exposed to both the at- 
traction and the repulsion of the larger body. 
On the one hand, they are attracted by the 
power and the prestige of the culture about 
them; on the other, the majority, recogniz- 
ing in the Jewish group something dif- 
ferent from themselves, seek to keep them 
apart. Jews are therefore bound to live in 
a state of tension, and, unless that which 
makes them different can be felt by them 
to be inherently worthwhile, they are 
bound to regard themselves as a helpless and 
inert body buffeted about and torn apart 
by external forces. 

Before we can know how to render those 
factors that differentiate the Jew from the 
rest of the population inherently worthwhile, 
we must clearly understand their nature. 
We must know what constitutes the Jewish- 
ness of the Jews; we must have an adequate 
conception of what Judaism means. The 
Reconstructionist movement is not inter- 
ested in defending some _pre-conceived 
theological or sociological “ism.” Its prin- 
cipal aim is not the conservation of a tradi- 
tion, but the saving of a people. The Jewish 
people has to be saved from slow moral 
suicide. If the Jewish tradition in the form 
in which it has come down is incapable of 
putting new life and courage into the soul 
of the Jew, it should by all means be so 
revised as to have that effect. Not until 
Judaism is gladly accepted by the Jew, not 
until it inspires him with something to live 
for as a Jew, is it in a state worth main- 


taining. To bring Judaism to that point 
is the task of Reconstructionism. 

The problem to which Reconstructionism 
addresses itself began with the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews from ghetto conditions and 
their incorporation as citizens into the body 
politic of the various national states in 
which they lived. This period of Emanci- 
pation coincided with the era of Enlighten- 
ment, when human intelligence freed itself 
from domination by traditional dogma. The 
new forces to which Judaism had to react 
and which radically changed the funda- 
mental conditions of Jewish life were 
nationalism and naturalism. 


The Impact of Nationalism 


Tue nationalism of the Western states in 
which Jews were accepted as citizens de- 
stroyed the sense of unity which Jews had 
been able to maintain throughout the past, 
despite their dispersion. That sense of 
unity enabled each local Jewish community 
to constitute for its members a self-sus- 
taining cell in which the Jew was able to 
live out his life fully as a social and spiritual 
being. In accepting citizenship, however, 
the Jew has cast in his lot with that of the 
nations which granted him civic rights. 
With that grant, there apparently ceased to 
be any longer a need for retaining his com- 
munal set-up which, until then, had pro- 
vided him with all that he needed in order 
to live as a social being. In addition, the 
hope for the return of all Jews to Palestine 
was no longer needed to counteract the 
suffering of their exile, since as citizens 
they were at home, and need no longer 
consider themselves exiles. 

The naturalism of the era of Enlighten- 
ment undermined that tradition which had 
given the Jew a rationale for remaining a 
Jew under the most trying circumstances. 
That rationale derived from the assump- 
tion of the miraculous character of Israel's 
origin and early history. It was rooted in 
the belief in the glorious and transmundane 
character of the future for which Israel was 
destined. It had never occurred to any one, 


_ Jew or Gentile, to question the literal truth 
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of the wonders which took place in Egypt, 
in The Wilderness, and in Canaan at the 
beginning of Israel’s career. Never did 
doubt trouble the mind of the Jew concern- 
ing the coming of a Messiah, who would 
gather all Israel from the four corners of 
the earth and lead them in triumph to 
their ancient land. The certainty that 
ineffable bliss of the world-to-come awaited 
all who were of Israel rendered the Jew 
immune to the temptation to renounce his 
religion. Out of all these hopes and dreams 
the Jew was rudely awakened by the dawn- 
ing light of the new matter-of-fact knowl- 
edge about the history of the physical world, 
of living things and of man’s spiritual evolu- 
tion. 


Reform’s Answer 
Tue first answer to the challenge of 
nationalism was given by the so-called 
Sanhedrin or Assembly of Jewish Notables 
convened by Napoleon. As a condition to 


the granting of civil rights to the Jews, it 
was expected of that Assembly to renounce 


Jewish nationhood. It acquiesced in this 
condition, declaring that henceforth the 
Jews were to be regarded as no more than 
a religious group with a common ancestry. 
Although there was an element of duress in 
the acceptance of that status by the 
Napoleonic Sanhedrin, its acceptance was 
hailed by many Jews even outside France, 
and provided the hasis of that. effort at 
Jewish reconstruction which came to be 
known as Reform. A number of synods in 
Germany and other lands, in which Reform 
rabbis were the principal participants, 
hailed with satisfaction this renunciation 
of Jewish nationhood and sought, on the 
basis of it, to purge Judaism of all its par- 
ticularist elements, which, from the view of 
a universal religion, were deemed irrelevant. 
The “Pittsburgh Platform” which was for 
a long time the authoritative statement of 
the Reform position in America, was for- 
mulated by a similar assembly of Reform 
rabbis in America and expresses the same 
conception of Judaism. 

The Reform movement reckoned also 


with the challenge of naturalism. It a. 
cepted naturalism’s rejection of miracle 
It was under the necessity of finding , 
new rationale for maintaining adherence 
to the Jewish faith, since it could not accept 
the supernaturalist version of the revela. 
tion of the Torah as valid. It found this 
rationale in the theory of the “mission,” 
Jewish religion, it contended, was superior 
to every other religion in being the purest 
form of ethical monotheism. Hence it was 
the mission of the Jews to attest to the 
world the truth of its religion. Some of 
the leaders of Reform, notably Dr. Kauf- 


‘mann Kohler, went so far as to assume a 


special aptitude for religion inherent in the 
Jewish race. 

In view of the religious character of 
Jewish life, and in further view of the 
fact that differences of religion were then 
tolerated while other cultural distinctions 
among minority groups were not, the Re 
form formula was quite an unavoidable te- 
sponse to the situation as it then prevailed 
in Western Europe. Nevertheless, it has 
proved inadequate. The evidence of its 
inadequacy is to be found in the fact that, 
while its renunciation of Jewish nationhood 
was widely accepted among Jews, its aflirma- 
tion of a Jewish mission did not prove a 
sufhcient motivating force to stem the tide 
of escapism. It was not strong enough 
to counteract the tendency to look upon 
Judaism as an unfortunate impediment 
which one could not perhaps quite dis 
card, but which, as far as possible, one 
wanted to forget, or at least ignore. The 
inadequacy of the classic formula of Reform 
has become increasingly apparent even to 
those rabbis who have been trained and 
educated under Reform auspices. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the “Pittsburgh 
Platform” has been largely repudiated by 
the movement, and that the official position 
of American Reform now recognizes the 
“peoplehcod” of Israel and the importance 
of many of the so-called secular elements 
of Jewish culture. 

But not only did Reform leave the inner 
problem of the Jew unsolved; its renuncia 
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tion of Jewish nationhood did not gain for 
the Jews acceptance without reservation as 
part of the same intimate world as the rest 
of the population. The democratic ideal- 
ism of the Enlightenment period which 
sponsored the emanicipation of the Jews 
was soon succeeded by a romantic, reaction- 
ary, chauvinistic nationalism which sought 
to extrude them from social and economic 
life and, in extreme instances, also from 
political equality. This situation made 
Jews again aware that they did not be- 
long, that they were inherently aliens, and 
that this alienage had little to do with 
their religious convictions. 

The affirmative reaction on the part 
of the Jews to this disillusionment was 
Jewish nationalism, which finds its full- 
est expression in Zionism. Since the Jew 
was regarded by anti-Semitism as an un- 
assimilable foreign element in the national 
body, Zionism saw the solution of the 
Jewish problem in reconstituting the Jews 
as a normal nation with a land, a govern- 
ment, a language and all the other charac- 
teristics of a national civilization. 

But, like the Reform movement, Zion- 
ism was conditioned by the European 
setting in which it arose. The national- 
ism of the European nations was so totali- 
tarian that it left little possibility of a 
future for Judaism in Europe as then con- 
stituted. The whole emphasis of Zion- 
ism, therefore, was on the development 
of the Jewish national home in Palestine 
as an autonomous national state. It did 
not concern itself, and hardly concerns it- 
self to this day, with the possibility of a 
permanent Jewish group life in the di- 
aspora, or with the problem of how to make 
such a group life worthwhile. 

It is here that Reconstructionism has its 
unique contribution to make. It closes 
the gap that Zionism has left open. It is 
unwilling to abandon those American Jews 
who either do not desire or are unable 
to settle in Palestine, and leave them at 
the mercy of the sense of inferiority to 
which their status as an identifiable mi- 
nority exposes them. Like Zionism, Re- 


constructionism does not shut its eyes to 
the fact that the Jews constitute a dis- 
tinct societal group—call it nation, people 
or what you will—which differs from the 
rest of the population not merely in its 
religious ideas and practices but in many 
other respects. Moreover, it sees the need, 
as do all Zionists, to give the maximum 
opportunity to the Jewish people to de- 
velop its peoplehood and freely express 
its group character. 

But Reconstructionism also reckons, as 
no previous movement in Judaism has done, 
with the opportunities inherent in the 
democratic character of American national- 
ism. While demanding of the individual 
complete identification with the vital in- 
terests of that nation as a whole and un- 
reserved participation in the country’s 
political cultural and social life, American- 
ism does not interfere with his “pursuit 
of happiness” in respect to interests which 
may be confined to a more limited group 
of the American population, and which 
that group may share with others who 
are not American. American democracy 
—and the same is true of genuine democ- 
racy everywhere—recognizes the right to be 
different. The recognition of the Jews’ 
right to be different affords them the op- 
portunity to develop the differential fac- 
tors in Jewish life to their own advantage, 
in every way that is not detrimental to 
the equal and similar rights of other groups 
and individuals or to the general welfare. 
The aim of Reconstructionism is to ex- 
ploit that opportunity. 


Judaism Is a Civilization 
Wuen that aim is clearly understood, 
it is easy to see the mistake in Dr. Gross- 
man’s conception of Reconstructionism 
which vitiates his entire argument in op- 


position to it. He raises the question: 
“Can Jewish life in this country attain 
that vitality of function, that variety of 
content, that integrity and distinctiveness 
of pattern, and degree of organization 
which would endow it with the character 
of a civilization?” Reconstructionism 
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does not have to give to Judaism the 
character of a civilization. Judaism has 
always had that character. By Judaism as 
a civilization—to quote from the Recon- 
structionist Platform—we mean that it em- 
braces “‘all the social, cultural and spiritual 
activities of Jewish life,” and consists of 
“nationhood, religion, historical continuity, 
language and literature, law, mores, folk- 
ways and art.” The fact that so many 
of these elements of Jewish civilization 
are lacking in the life of most American 
Jews does not invalidate the definition, 
because whatever of Judaism does function 
in their life is a fragment of the Jewish 
civilization. 

But, in consequence of the impact of 
modern nationalism and modern _natural- 
ism, Judaism, or the Jewish civilization, 
has lost “vitality of function, variety of 
content and integrity and distinctiveness 
of pattern.” These are the qualities 


Judaism must come to possess if American 
Jews are to give it a place in their lives. 
To achieve these qualities for our day, the 


Jewish civilization must undergo a_verit- 
able transformation. The traditional form 
in which it has come down to us has lost its 
power to evoke in the Jewish individual that 
voluntary and enthusiastic acceptance of Ju- 
daism on which a happy and creative adjust- 
ment of his Jewish heritage to his American 
environment depends. 

Civilizations have this power of mak- 
ing themselves over without loss of iden- 
tity. Judaism has undergone a number of 
transformations in the course of its history. 
But through all of them it has retained its 
fundamental pattern. The principle of that 
pattern has been articulated in its religion, 
for it is the function of religion to orient the 
individual and the group to the world in 
which they live by articulating a scale of 
values for the different elements of the civili- 
vation. Judaism must have both body and 
soul. It must function through such organs 
as land, government, language, economic 
and cultural institutions, but it must be 
given organic unity and functional direction 
through its soul, which is its religion. 


Reform, in its repudiation of the seculay 
elements of jewish civilization, made the 
mistake of trying to keep the soul alive 
without a body. It deprived Jewish re 
ligion of the organs by which it could 
function, and thus reduced it to impotence, 
Secular Jewish nationalism on the other 
hand has sought to preserve the life of 
the body without a soul to give meaning 
and purposive direction to that life. |r 
has tried to evoke in the Jewish people 
the will to live, without giving Jews a 
clear conception of what they are to live 
for, what is to make their life as Jews 
worth living. Reconstructionism, in seek- 
ing a synthesis of the two solutions pre- 
viously proposed, offers the only realistic 
method of enabling Judaism to be of sery- 
ice to the individual Jew by making his 
particular Jewish heritage yield universal 
religious values that will help him adjust 
himself, not merely to his Jewish com- 
munity, but to the life of America and 


of mankind. 
Civilization and Civilizations 

A FAILURE to understand the realism of 
the Reconstructionist approach is seen in 
the frequent charge, which Dr. Grossman 
takes up in his article, that Reconstruc- 
tionism believes only in civilizations not 
in civilization, that its interests are particu- 
laristic not universal. ‘‘For Reconstruc- 
tionists,” says Dr. Grossman, “mankind is 
the arithmetical summation of nations in- 
habiting the earth, not an embracing unity 
which transcends national demarcations. 
By the same token, civilization means the 
sum total of national civilizations, not. 
something shared by humanity.” Neither 
statement is true. They are both based 
on a fundamental fallacy in respect to 
the relations of the particular to the uni- 
versal which has bedeviled philosophic 
thought for ages. 

Actually there is no contradiction be 
tween beliefs in the reality of both uni 
versals and particulars, of both civilization 
and civilizations. Civilization is real, but 
it is real as a common characteristic of all 
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civilizations, just as language is real, as ex- 
pressing the common characteristics of all 
languages. If there were no languages 


there would be no language, and, if there 
were no civilizations, there would be no 


civilization. On the other hand, though 
civilizations are real, they really are 
civilizations only to the extent that they 
exhibit the common characteristics that 
are denoted by the term civilization. One 
could theoretically conceive of a world 
in which there was only a single civiliza- 
tion—whether one would want to live in 
such a world is another matter—but it is 
certainly not this world. Nor can civiliza- 
tion in this world be served by neglecting 
civilizations, any more than we could de- 
velop a universal language by refusing 
to speak in our own vernacular. 

How free Reconstructionism is from 
the narrowness or parochialism which Dr. 
Grossman imputes to it is evident from 
the following affirmations in its Platform: 
“Judaism should impel Jews to practice its 
ethical and spiritual values in all human 
relations. It should sanction efforts for a 
social order based upon the coordination of 
individual liberty with the well-being of 
the community. Jews should envisage the 
Kingdom of God as a world-wide, all-em- 
bracing community, and should encourage 
all action looking to the establishment of 
a world commonwealth of nations.” 


The Solution 


From the point of view of Reconstruc- 
tionism, the civilization, the nationhood and 
the religion of a people are one and insepar- 
-able. Reconstructionism stresses all the 
three elements in the life of the Jewish 
people, and not merely nationhood and 
civilization, as Dr. Grossman states. He 
overlooks the fact that Reconstructionism 
defines Judaism as a religious civilization, 
and he disregards completely its emphasis 
upon the integral relationship of religion, 
nationhood and civilization. Their rela- 
tionship can perhaps best be described as 
three dimensions of the same reality. None 
of them can be apprehended without refer- 


ence to the others. They correspond to 
the three concepts referred to in the cele- 
brated dictum: “Israel, the Torah and the 
Holy One, blessed be He, are one.” Note 
that, in this statement, “Israel” represents 
nationhood; ‘“Torah” or Israel’s way of life, 
represents civilization; and “The Holy 
One,” represents religion. The purpose 
in pronouncing them one is to stress the 
fact that none of the three terms can be 
understood without defining its relations to 
the others; that Israel means the people on 
whom God bestowed the Torah; that Torah 
means the civilization that God bestowed on 
Israel; and that God is the Power who be- 
stowed the Torah on Israel. Jewish re- 
ligion, Jewish nationhood and Jewish civili- 
zation, all refer to the same reality, and each 
is meaningless apart from its relation to the 
totality of Jewish life. 

With the foregoing conception of Judaism, 
or of that which differentiates the Jews as 
a group from other groups and unites its 
members into a people, we are in a posi- 
tion to state the general lines along which 
Judaism must be reconstructed. It must 
be so reconstructed that, 

(1) collective Jewish life would, despite 
necessary changes, be so manifestly con- 
tinuous with that of the past, as to enable 
the living generation of Jews to feel its one- 
ness with all the preceding hundred genera- 
tions of the Jewish people; 

(2) Judaism would run counter neither 
to the most reasonable interpretation of 
naturalism nor to the most ethical interpre- 
tation of nationalism, and 

(3) Judaism would have room for diver- 
sity of world outlook and religious practice, 
the only requirement being a sincere de- 
sire to have Jewish life survive, grow and 
exert a salutary influence in the world. 

If we are to reconstruct Judaism on these 
principles, then in the first place, that which 
is to make Jews into a distinct social group 
can, for a very large number of our people, 
no longer be the traditional conception of 
the origin of the Jewish people and its 
destiny. Secondly, those same Jews can no 
longer regard themselves as a scattered and 
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exiled nation looking toward the ultimate 
return of all Jews to Palestine. Thirdly, 
they cannot constitute merely a religious 
society, for the simple reason that there can 
no longer be any one uniform system of 
religious beliefs and practices which would 
be acceptable to all Jews. 

The only alternative is for Jews to con- 
stitute themselves into an_ international 
people, with Palestine as the home for that 
segment of the Jewish people which will be 
in a position to resume national life, rooted 
in its own historical soil. So long as Jews 
maintain their group identity, that which 
differentiated them in the past from their 
surroundings, namely, a “religious civiliza- 
tion,” will continue to differentiate them in 
the future. That conception, we believe, is 
far more in accord with actuality than other 
terms by which the element common to 
all Jews is described, such as “religion,” 
whether revealed or historically evolved, or 
“secular nationhood,” which is entirely an- 
alogous to the nationhood of other peoples 
that are completely identified with specific 
territories. 

Those Jews who cannot, or will not, go 
to Palestine, and who want their Jewish 
heritage to be fruitful of good to themselves 
and to the non-Jewish nation of which they 
form a part, have to re-interpret their tradi- 
tion and to replenish its stock of values. 
For only by doing so can they learn to meet 
modern life with all its new and complex 
needs. What renders them complex, and 
at the same time inescapable, is the fact 
that in the very process of living as a Jew, 
the individual must learn how he might 
best contribute to the national culture of the 
nation of which he is a citizen. 

Moreover, Jews in the diaspora must 
create anew the social structure of com- 
munal existence. This is a problem beset 
by great difficulties, because Jews have 
never been thrown entirely upon their own 
free will to maintain their group life. The 
cutward pressure of the state was always 
brought to bear upon them. In the past, 
the purpose of the state to squeeze the max- 
imum possible revenue out of the Jews 


forced them to organize themselves into ap 
autonomous community. In modern times, 
in Western and Central Europe, the policy 
of the West European states to encourage 
religious afhliation on the part of its citizens 
forced the Jews to organize themselves jnto 
communities. With the complete sepatra- 
tion of church from state, Jews have t 
want, of their own free will and accord, to 
afhliate with one another. That is by no 
means easy. That calls for a most satisfying 
type of organization and integration of al] 
cultural and social activities. 

Accordingly, the Reconstructionist move. 
ment makes it a point to stress that the task 
of organizing Jewish life on voluntaristic 
and democratic lines is as vital and impera- 
tive as is the task of putting new life and 
meaning into the inherited tradition. Re 
constructionism would have the community 
councils, the community centers, synagogue 
defense organizations, social service agencies 
as well as congregations and unions of con- 
gregations, all help the Jew get and make 
the most out of his heritage. Only an organ- 
ized Jewish community with ultimate av- 
thority and responsibility for all collective 
Jewish action vested in the rank-and-file, 
can confer on the individual Jew the sense 
of status and self-respect that would enable 
him to adjust himself to his environment. 


Compound, not Mixture 


Ow1nc to the purpose of Reconstruction 
to enrich Jewish life by intensifying it, its 
critics denounce it as a species of ghettoism. 
In the words of Dr. Grossman, “They (Re- 
constructionists) can make peace with the 
idea that they are Americans and Jews and 
proceed to live a complete American and 4 
complete Jewish life on two separate 
planes.” He set this up as an alternative 
to what he himself apparently would ad 
vocate, namely, the integration of “certain 
elements of the Jewish cultural heritage in 
a unitary design for American living.” This 
alternative he describes as “a Jewish cultural 
variant of Americanism.” He grants that he 
has no clear conception of the form which 
such a variant would have to take. This, 
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together with his admission that he objects 
less to the program than to the philosophy 
of Reconstructionism, leads one to suspect 
that what he envisages is really a variant of 
Reconstructionism. 

The fact is that living in two civilizations 
does not at all mean dividing our time be- 
tween them. It means compounding the two 
civilizations in such a way as to be able to 
live in both of them simultaneously. Actu- 
ally, Jews are not the only people who try 
to live in two civilizations. Dr. Grossman 
correctly states that by the same token as 
Reconstructionism regards Judaism as a civ- 
ilization, it also regards Christianity, Hin- 
duism and Mohammedanism, as civiliza- 
tions. An American way of life, in the strict 
sense of the term, is lived only by the Amer- 
ican Indian. When the Europeans brought 
Christianity to this country, they brought a 
civilization which they have since been syn- 
thesizing with those elements of American 
national life that are the products of the 
new American physical environment and 
the historical events that have created the 
American people. 

One may question the extent to which 
Protestantism may be regarded as a civiliza- 
tion, since it has broken with the visible 
church, and has given up the distinctive 
Latin culture of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Catholicism represents a far more 
affirmative and aggressive type of civiliza- 
tion. Yet no one would suggest that being 
an American Catholic means living on two 
different planes, or being a Catholic part 
of the time and an American the rest of the 
time. Nor may the right of Catholics to 
live their Catholic civilization simultane- 
cusly with the American be questioned 
without impugning the fundamentals of 


emocracy. 

It is a well-known fact that the Puritans 
endeavored to establish in America a way 
of life based on Biblical law. One does not 
tegard the Puritan community on that ac- 
count as segregationist and unintegrated in 
the American pattern of life. Why then 
should the efforts of Jews to live by Biblical 
law as embodied in Jewish civilization be 


an evidence of segregationism? If it 1s legiti- 
mate for the Irish to parade on St. Patrick's 
day in glorification of the patron saint of a 
non-American nation, why would it be less 
legitimate for Jews to carry the sefer torah 
in procession through the streets on Simhat 
Torah? On Palm Sunday, the streets are 
thronged with Christians bearing palm 
branches, but on Sukkot, Jews, if they must 
carry a lulav through the streets usually 
wrap it in paper to conceal its identity, be- 
cause they assume that any flaunting of a 
distinctively Jewish culture trait will ex- 
pose them to the charge of ghettoism. Why 
is it American to go about on All-Saints Eve 
in masquerade, and an exotic practice to do 
the same on Purim? Why should Jews con- 
sider it a good American practice for Chris- 
tians to display Christmas trees and sing 
Christmas carols in public, while feeling too 
inhibited to display the Hanukkah lights 
publicly and to sing Hebrew hymns in the 
streets when they are lighted? 

The logic of Dr. Grossman's assumption 
that, to live Judaism in America as a re- 
ligious civilization, means segregation and 
an incomplete integration in American life, 
involves the acceptance by Jews of an in- 
ferior status for Jewish religion to that of 
any other religion in America, since all of 
them are aspects of civilizations which, with 
the exception of the religions of American 
Indians, are not confined to American soil. 
The acceptance of such an inferior status 
is a symptom of that very pathological con- 
dition from which the spirit of the Jew in 
America suffers and which Reconstruction- 
ism endeavors to cure. 

Dr. Grossman also gives Christianity an 
advantage over Judaism by affirming that 
Christianity is universal and Judaism, as 
Reconstructionism conceives it, national. He 
says: ““To a Christian, loyalty to a universal 
human society supplements loyalty to his 
native land; to the Reconstructionist, loyalty 
to another particular nation supplements 
the Jew’s loyalty to his native land.” This 
distinction, however, is by no means valid. 
Christianity is not loyalty to a universal 
human society; it is loyalty to a particular 
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church. It means loyalty to Christendom, 
which is merely a larger nation than any of 
the territorial nations. Christendom is not 
coextensive with mankind. The only way 
in which it could be universal would be by 
way of imperialism, and surely that is no 
claim to ethical superiority. 


The Place of Palestine 


Tue most challenging element in Recon- 
structionism is, no doubt, its insistence upon 
the fact that both the culture and the re- 
ligion of Judaism are bound to wither away 
unless they have rootage in the Jewish na- 
tionhood of a thriving Paiestinian Jewry. 
Under the most favorable circumstances it 
is impossible for a non-territorial minority 
to retain its civilization indefinitely, without 
continual replenishment from some self- 
sustaining fountain of cultural creativity. 
For Jews, as they are constituted today 
with their infinitely divergent interests and 
beliefs, a Jewish nation in Palestine is in- 
dispensable if they are to have something 
to live for, culturally and religiously, as Jews. 

The nationhood which Reconstructionism 
would have Jews in the diaspora foster is 
to have its habitat nowhere but in Palestine. 
Moreover, it would have them foster it not 
as a political fact, but as a source of cultural 
and ethical and religious values for them- 
selves. Indeed, that is the way it would 
want to see all nations live their nationhood. 
That is the only way nations will ever come 
to surrender their absolute sovereignty and 
merge into a universal commonwealth of 
nations. 

Dr. Grossman accuses Reconstructionists 
of wishful thinking in their conception of 
nationhood, whether Jewish or non-Jewish. 
He claims that they base their conception 
“not on the way nations actually function, 
but on the way it is wished they should 
function.” But any formulation of the ideal 
type of a society involves a question of de- 
sirability. Our concept of the desirable is 
inevitably influenced by our desire. Dr. 
Grossman in holding up the merger of na- 
tions as our ideal is no less influenced by 
his desires. 


Surely of the two approaches, ours seems 
by far the more realistic, for Dr. Grossman 
disregards the fact that separate nations do 
exist. It is his opinion that to reckon with 
national civilizations is to perpetuate a na. 
tional transient lag, because it denies the 
possibility of one civilization. But “‘the di- 
vision of mankind into nations has produced 
lasting accumulations of culture, and the in- 
dividual who is a member of a nation in- 
herits its culture as surely as he gets the 
color of his eyes from his parents. No gen- 
eration can begin the process of human de. 
velopment de novo. It must take over the 
social heritage which is transmitted to it by 
its forebears. Consequently, as far as we 
can reasonably prognosticate, civilization in 
the concrete will consist of many civiliza- 
tions. Though that manifoldness compli- 
cate matters, it is inevitable. . . .” (Judaism 
as a Civilization, pp. 245-246). 

Since, then, nations will continue to exist 
within any foreseeable time, there is no rea- 
son why Jews should liquidate their nation- 
hood. Their nationhood elicited from them 
those universal values which have enriched 
human civilization. There is no reason why 
Jews should surrender all aspirations for the 
survival of their nationhood in Palestine at 
this time, when every other people is doing 
its utmost to assert its right to life and a place 
in the sun. Reconstructionism cliims an 
equal right for the Jewish people to survive 
as for any other people. It wants Jews to 
value their Judaism, as all other peoples 
value their respective civilizations. 

In the diaspora, Jews are bound to 
identify themselves spiritually with the ne 
tions in which they live. Judaism, to evoke 
American Jews’ loyalty, must not only be 
compatible with, but also corroborative of, 
their loyalty to America. Only a Judaism cal 
culated to bring out all that is best in hu 
man nature and guide Jews in applying it 
to all their human interests can command 
sufficient loyalty to insure its survival and 
advancement. America is a cultural melting 
pot, and cultural differences that are not 
associated with universal human values and 
felt as indispensable to their realization tend 
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_ in the course of time to vanish. But it is 
generally recognized that all men need to 
be rooted in a religious tradition, and that 
it is to the various historic religions, older 
than America itself, that the American na- 
tion looks for the strengthening of the na- 
tional morale. It looks to Jewish religion, 
and rightly so, to accomplish this for its 
Jewish citizens. That expectation is an un- 
equalled opportunity for Jews not only to 
retain their group life in this country, but 
to achieve a religious orientation that might 
prove of great value to the religiously starved 
mankind of our day. 

For, without doubt, Judaism is inherently 
a religious civilization. The most significant 
contributions of the Jewish people to hu- 
man civilization generally have been in the 
area of ethical religion. But, owing undoubt- 
edly to the exiles, dispersions and oppres- 
sions of Jews, Jewish religion has not been 
able to develop fully all of its universal 
ethical implications. It has to be recon- 
structed in order to enable it to make its 
maximum contribution to human civiliza- 
tion, by demonstrating the true role of re- 
ligion in human life. 

Religion should be a unifying influence. 
It should make for human brotherhood. 
Actually, it has proved a divisive force. That 
religion should unite all men has been artic- 
ulated in the religious tradition of Judaism 
and of those religions that stem from it. 
But the reiteration of the doctrine of human 
brotherhood by all the major religions of 
the world has failed to result in brother- 
hood, because each has claimed for itself 
possession of the exclusive means for achiev- 
ing a united mankind, redeemed from 
violence and strife. 

By recognizing that the right of all civil- 
izations to exist is inherent, and that the 
function of religion is to enable them to 
bring to realization the best human qualities 
of their adherents for the enhancement of 
the life of all mankind, Reconstructionism 
points the way to enabling religion really to 
function as a unifying influence. To be 
sure, before it can so function the various 
religions must renounce their exaggerated 


pretensions to being the sole possessors of 
the key to human salvation. Each must 
recognize and acknowledge that the others 
are equally ways of salvation for their ad- 
herents, that each in its particular way seeks 
to embody ideals that are of universal valid- 
ity but can best be realized for each group 
in relation to the culture traits and social 
institutions resulting from its own collec- 
tive experience. For the Jews, this concep- 
tion involves the abandonment of the idea 
of Israel as God's chosen people, to whom 
alone He revealed the true way of life in 
the Torah. Just as there can be no peace 
among nations as long as each insists on 
absolute sovereignty, so there can be no 
peace among religions as long as each insists 
on the exclusive possession of absolute re- 
vealed truth. 

By abandoning the belief in the super- 
natural or miraculous revelation of the 
Torah to Israel and Israel alone, and by 
substituting the conception of Jewish re- 
ligion as the soul of the Jewish civilization, 
its organizing and directing principle, Re- 
constructionism reckons with the challenge 
of modern nationalism and modern natural- 
ism in a way compatible with the survival 
and growth of Judaism. In the dimension 
of peoplehood, it stresses the indispensable 
role of Palestine; in the dimension of civil- 
ization, it stresses national culture rather 
than statehood as that which should unite 
a people into a societal entity; in the realm 
of religion it stresses the universal human 
and ethical values which unite Jews with 
the rest of mankind. 

In keeping with its own principle of 
unity in diversity, Reconstructionism does 
not claim to be the only true method of 
salvation for all American Jews. It merely 
enunciates a philosophy and a program for 
those who do not find any of the existing 
versions of Judaism intellectually or spirit- 
ually satisfying, but who nevertheless want 
to live integrated and wholesome lives as 
Jews and as Americans. Whatever truth 
there is to Reconstructionism will undoubt- 
edly have a fructifying influence on the 
other versions of Judaism. 
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A Story 


LOUIS BERG 


T Y AUNT Pia, my father’s sis- 
ter, died at the age of seventy- 
eight, surviving her husband by 


twenty years. Three weeks before her 
death she ordered a shroud, and when it ar- 
rived quarreled vehemently with the shroud- 
maker over the price and the quality of the 
linen. 

“I wouldn't be found dead in that rag,” 
we used to quote her as saying, and doubt- 
less she did say something to that effect. 
Eventually she settled the matter to her own 
satisfaction, for she died peacefully, depart- 
ing from this world to take her place with 
Sarah, Leah, Rebecca and the other Jewish 
matriarchs in the next. 

She was cast in their mold. Up to the 
time of her last illness she had brought 
under her control, or within the sphere of 
her influence, even the most remote branches 
of our family—snatching, as her final act of 
authority, three utterly distant relatives from 
Hitler’s clutches and fixing them in the care 
of certain reluctant second cousins to whom 
they were nearest related. She arranged the 
marriages of all of her children and would 
never admit that a few of them had turned 
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out badly. She had disapproved of my 
mother and did not speak to my father for 
years after his marriage. As my mother’s 
child I was distinctly not her favorite, and 
I would never have visited her if my mother 
had not insisted. My mother, incidentally, 
stayed away. 

The visits to Tanta Pia used to depress 
me beyond words, and I was always glad 
when they were over. I would get a per- 
functory greeting; tea and cake would be 
thrust almost resentfully under my nose, 
and little attention would be paid me there- 
after. 

Hirsch Michel, her husband, was after 
a fashion more friendly. He would sidle up 
to me crabwise with a huge volume, the 
Pentateuch, in his hand. 

“Here,” he would say, “‘let’s see what you 
have learned. Read and translate.” 

His breath, as he hovered over my shoul- 
der, was bad, coming from teeth in the final 
stages of decay. I would squirm and recite 
in dreary fashion. I was a poor student of 
Hebrew, and in addition he distracted me, 
so that I would falter at every word. He 
would lean over to correct me, and his breath 
would be worse than ever. 

Altogether he was a poor sort of man for 
my aunt to have married—she so tall and 
majestic, so sharp-witted and commanding; 
he fully a foot shorter, with weak watery 
eyes, and touched even then with the con- 
sumption that brought about his end. In 
addition, he was a bit of a fool. Even as 
a child I could tell that. My aunt, how- 
ever, never spoke of him save with enthu- 
siasm. She detected virtues in him that no 
one else could discover. In this sour pome 
granate she found a few sweet kernels, and 


she smacked her lips perhaps a little too 
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loudly. “My husband is without gall,” she 
would boast, and it was true. He was also 
without spirit. 

After he died; when the real Hirsch 
Michel was no longer present to give the 
lie to the picture, she became altogether 
extravagant. One would have thought from 
her eulogies that she had married one of the 
hidden sages of Israel, one of the “Thirty- 
Six.” 

He had been dead ten years before I 
learned, from my mother, that he was not 
Tanta Pia’s first husband. 


¥ TANTA PIA, said my mother, was a 
M great beauty in her day, and even be- 
fore she was ripe for marriage the marriage 
brokers were besieging her father’s house. 
With or without dowry, she could have had 
the pick of the town, but no one in town 
was good enough for her. Suitors came 
from as far afield as Bialystok—my aunt 
lived then in a village called Yanevxe, in 
Lithuania—and from Riga and Kovno, now 
Kaunas. Some were rich and some were 
learned, and when she finally made her 
choice, she fixed on a young man who was 
both. She was only sixteen at the time, 
and quite the spoiled darling, all too fond 
of having her own way, but in the most 
gay and charming fashion. The women of 
Yanevke were critical of her, but everyone 
agreed she had displayed great discretion in 
the selection of a husband. 

He was from Kovno, the capital city of 
Lithuania, and when he visited my aunt 
in the little village of Yanevke there was 
great commotion. So handsome a young 
man, so splendidly dressed, like a nobleman, 
and yet a match for the old men in the 
synagogue when it came to turning a Biblical 
phrase or settling a fine Talmudical point. 
The village buzzed with his praises. The 
mothers of marriageable daughters went 
around with sour faces, and since they could 
find no fault with the prospective bride- 
groom they found plenty of fault with my 
aunt. Who was she to hold herself so high? 
To watch her preening herself, one might 
think she was Rothschild’s daughter, when 


everyone knew that her father would have 
to borrow for her dowry, or else cheat and 
lie his way out of it. And such a temper, 
too. The young man was getting no bar- 
gain. 

Even envy, however, was silenced by the 
wedding, one of the finest weddings the town 
had ever known. My aunt came from good 
family, and no less than seven rabbis were 
present among the guests. And my grand- 
father, may he rest in peace, had literally 
beggared himself for the wedding feast, 
which drew guests from hundreds of miles 
around. And it was agreed that never in 
Yanevke had been seen so handsome a 
couple, or so merry a wedding party. 

There had been hired for the occasion, 
as the custom was in Lithuania, a badchen 
—what the Italians would call an improvisa- 
tore—part wedding bard, part jester, who 
entertained the guests with his verses and 
witticisms. His duties included the an- 
nouncing, in doggerel rhymes, of the various 
wedding gifts. 


What gives the bride’s uncle, that prince 
among men? 

This large purse of roubles, five hundred 
and ten. 


or: 

And now the bride’s grandfather, godly and 
wise, 

Announces his gift for the light of his eyes: 

This mortar and pestle, a blessed heirloom 

And three hundred roubles for bride and for 
groom. 


And so on until it came to the turn of the 
bridegroom's mother. There was a pause— 
and the badchen blinked his tiny red eyes 
and waited. The bridegroom, his face 
aflame with embarrassment, motioned to the 
badchen and whispered in his ear. And 
then the badchen announced, not in verse, 
but in quite ordinary prose, that the gift of 
the bridegroom’s mother had not been un- 
packed, and could not therefore be made 
public. Of course nobody was fooled. 
Everyone knew that the bridegroom’s mother 
had brought no gift. 

People began to mutter and to nudge one 
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another. My Aunt Pia, with set lips, left 
the group of friends with whom she had 
been chatting and marched up to the bride- 
groom. Her eyes were like burning coals. 

“You must advance the money for your 
mother’s gift,” she said firmly. 

Perhaps if she had appealed to him in 
gentler fashion he might have acceded, but 
as it was he bristled at her peremptory tone. 

“Not one kopek,” he said stubbornly. 

“You are embarrassing her in public,” my 
Aunt Pia persisted. “You are embarrassing 
all of us.” 

But he refused to give way: “My mother 
has money enough of her own. She does not 
approve of the marriage. Then let her be 
embarrassed.” 

“But what of me? Have you the right to 
embarrass me?” 

The bridegroom turned his back. 

Without another word, my Aunt Pia left 
him—as it developed never to return. She 
abandoned the bridegroom, the wedding 
party, and the bridal bed that was waiting, 
and fled to Suwalk, where she had friends. 
It was a terrible scandal. The bridegroom, 
her father, friends, searched in vain. The 
guests left resentfully, for the tables were 
still piled high with good food and drink. 
All day long the bridegroom waited, start- 
ing at every footstep, and finally he too de- 
parted for his home in Kovno. 

Many efforts were made toward recon- 
ciliation, but none on Aunt Pia’s part. Her 
father stormed and threatened, and refused 
for a long time to take his daughter back 
into hishome. The bridegroom wrote plead- 
ing letters, sought in vain to see her in 
Suwalk, was willing to humble himself in 
the most abject fashion. 

Eventually, the two were brought to- 
gether for a final interview, and it is said 
that the bridegroom actually burst into tears 
as he pleaded. He promised her everything 
in the world, if she would only return to 
him. 

“I want only one thing of you,” my aunt 
said coldly. “A divorce!” 

But now it was the bridegroom’s turn to 
be stubborn. He became as hard, as bitter, 


as unyielding as herself. Years passed, and 
although he was besieged by friends and 
relatives, who sought to persuade him that 
he was well rid of so wilful a woman, tha 
he ought to remarry while he was stil] young, 
he remained inflexible. As long as he lived, 
and whether she liked it or not, my Aunt 
Pie would remain his wife. 

How long this impasse might have lasted 
none can say, but one day there appeared 
in Kovno a pretty, buxom, mirthful young 
lady, who managed to get acquainted with 
the deserted husband. She began immedi- 
ately to make sheep's eyes at him. She had 
heard, it seemed, of his misfortune, and she 
commiserated strongly with him. 

“But you are too stubborn,” she said, 
“Why should you bite off your nose to spite 
your face? Why should such a fine man 
as yourself let your whole life be ruined by 
a malicious, spiteful woman? When all the 
time there are dozens of girls crying their 
eyes out to have you.” 

She played on his vanity in this fashion, 
and meanwhile insinuated herself into his 
fancy with a hundred impish tricks. Despite 
himself, he was roused out of his sullen 
mood. He found himself laughing with 
her, and whenever she was around, his eyes 
lighted up with fresh interest. Relatives, 
observing this, renewed their entreaties, and 
finally, with a last show of reluctance, he 
allowed himself to be convinced. 


N° SOONER was the decree of divorce made 
final, however, than the girl disappeared 
from Kovno. She was, it developed, a friend 
of my Aunt Pia’s. The whole thing was a 
plot, concocted in Suwalk; perhaps by my 
aunt, perhaps by the merry young woman. 

So then my aunt was free. She made her 
peace with her father, and went to live in 
Yanevke again. But the marriage broker no 
longer visited her father’s house. The young 
men of the village and for miles around 
knew the story of her marriage and di 
vorce and were afraid of her. She began 
to age perceptibly; her face grew thinner, 
her eyes and mouth tighter. Little lines be 
gan to appear—prematurely. Her features 
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sharpened, and so did her tongue. Her 
quarrels with the women of the town be- 
came notorious. “It’s Ephraim the Me- 
Jamed’s Pia,” people would say, when femi- 
nine voices were heard raised in argument. 

Eventually she married a second time; 
married Hirsch Michel. She was by that 
time well past the marriageable age—in her 
late twenties—and the marriage feast was a 
pretty tame affair. Her father could hardly 
afford to splurge again. Nor was the sec- 
ond husband worthy of any great expendi- 
ture. He was wretchedly poor, the son of 
the village beadle, and of no great learn- 
ing. His chief virtue was that he was too 
puny to be drafted into the Czar’s army. 

But my Aunt Pia, having made her bed, 
accommodated herself to it with dignity. 
She set herself to the task of making some- 
thing of her feeble husband, and almost 
succeeded. It was on her initiative that they 
migrated to America; her's was the little 
business that miraculously supported a large 
family. She bore him seven healthy chil- 
dren. 


To others she was a tyrant, but to Hirsch 
Michel she was a good and forebearing wife 
—perhaps because he yielded to her in every- 


thing. She spoke ill of almost everyone, but 
never of Hirsch Michel. 

She credited Hirsch Michel with having 
married off every one of the seven children, 
although most people knew how she had 
schemed and plotted. “How could anyone 
refuse,” she said proudly, “to have such a 
man as a father-in-law. One talk with him 
and everything was settled.” This was, of 
course, completely ridiculous. 

Her first husband developed into a person 
of consequence. He immigrated to South 
Africa, married there, somewhat late in life, 
and accumulated a fortune in some business 
connected with the diamond fields. He be- 
came, says my mother, a regular philan- 
thropist. One of his sons is today a rather 
well-known concert pianist. 

My aunt Pia, however, never admitted 
that she might have made a mistake. “He 
was stingy,” she once remarked of her first 
husband. This was, in fact, the only refer- 
ence to him anyone had ever heard her 
make. 

But she was, from the time I first knew 
her, a sour woman. Unlike Lot’s wife, my 
Aunt Pia never looked back. But she turned 
to salt just the same. 
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THE MOYNE CASE: A TRAGIC HISTORY 


GEROLD FRANK 


LIAHU Hakim and Eliahu Bet- 
Zouri are figures in a tragic history. 
The two Jewish youths—the one 18, 
the other 22—who assassinated Lord Moyne, 
British Minister Resident in Cairo last 
autumn, are dead. But the deed for which 
they died and the motives which led them 
to such a suicidal act must be understood 
in correct perspective if we are to under- 
stand at all that vast complex of human 
hopes and human desperations which is 
Jewish Palestine today. 

The noblest voice in Britain called them 
gangsters. They stole across the borders of 
Palestine into Egypt—one in the uniform of 
a British soldier—and in stealth they made 
‘their plans and in stealth they ambushed His 
Majesty's miaister, and shot and killed him. 
They were caught and they were tried. 
Their trial was held on an international 
stage with political intrigues and opposing 
nationalisms clashing behind a ‘veil of war- 
time censorship. They were found guilty 
and they were hanged. What would lead 
two Jews, belonging to a people which has 
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suffered such a woeful martyrdom to vio 
lence, to turn to violence themselves? 

The assassination of Lord Moyne by 
these two youths who were reared and edy- 
cated in Palestine, who belonged to a gener. 
ation which came into being after the Bal- 
four Declaration, represented an explosion 
of forces which have long existed in Pales- 
tine. It marked the high point of resistance 
—albeit resistance expressed by the act of 
murder perpetrated by a tiny extremist mi- 
nority—against what appears to be a slow 
whittling down of the entire concept of an 
independent Jewish Palestine. But this re 
sistance assumes many aspects. Taken to 
gether they form the somber backdrop 
against which the deed of Hakim and Bet 
Zouri must be viewed. 

Palestine’s Jews are bitterly opposed to 
the British White Paper of 1939. Not only 
does it summarily close Palestine to thou 
sands of European refugees who have indi- 
cated their wish to go there, but it restricts 
the Jews to settlement in an area repre 
senting six per cent of the total area of 
Palestine west of the Jordan river, and 
limits them in number to one-third the 
present population. That opposition, as op 
position, is in itself resistance. But it is the 
resistance of a disciplined people who de 
liberately accepted a program of self- 
restraint and non-violence. 

How long that resistance will remain 
within the bounds of non-violence, now that 
the European war is ended and a full strug 
gle against the restrictions of British colonial 
policy cannot any longer be considered 
sabotage of the war, is another matter. The 
truth is that an extremist minority has al 
ready been waging an undeclared wat 
against Great Britain, and in that struggle 
the assassination of Lord Moyne is simply 
an episode, a most tragic episode. Like the 
majority of Palestine’s Jews, these extrem 
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ists look upon Great Britain as an alien 
power in Palestine, but unlike the majority, 
they refuse to be disciplined and they re- 
pudiate self-restraint. Their number is 
small: perhaps 2,000 or less; and they see 
themselves as a Jewish underground, com- 
parable to the French Maquis, fighting on 
their native soil against an occupying 
enemy—Great Britain. 

There is a Graustarkian quality about 
them. Some of these extremists wear arm 
bands. When arrested they claim they are 
in uniform and demand treatment as pris- 
oners of war. They issue communiques 
couched in military language. “Our soldiers 
yesterday attacked three police stations, in- 
flicting heavy casualties,” reads one. “Seven 
of our soldiers were wounded. Ten mem- 
bers of the enemy forces suffered casualties.” 
Politically, too, they differ from the ma- 
jority, for they belong to an extreme off- 
shoot of right-wing Revisionism. In organiza- 
tion they are divided into two groups who 
use different methods for the same aim— 
the expulsion from Palestine of Great Britain. 

The larger of the two is the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi, or National Military Organization, 
with a membership of perhaps 1,500. It 
devotes itself to sabotaging the machinery 
of British colonial government in Palestine. 
It seeks not only to hamper the smooth 
functioning of the government by destroy- 
ing police stations and public buildings, but 
also to harass British government officials 
in Palestine until no Englishman in his 
right senses would willingly accept a post 
in Palestine. The IZL makes a point of 
not harming life or limb. It placards build- 
ings with leaflets reading, “Warning! Please 
evacuate! This building has been mined.” 

Far more serious are the activities of the 
smaller group, to which Hakim and Bet- 
Zouri belonged: the Fighters for Freedom 
of Israel, or the so-called Stern gang. Named 
for Abraham Stern, a Polish-born revolu- 
tionary who was killed in Tel-Aviv a few 
years ago, the Sternists called for the im- 
mediate establishment of a Jewish state by 
force. Stern maintained that negotiations 
and persuasion were futile. A splinter group 


of the IZL, the Sternists are said to num- 
ber less than 150, divided into cells of nine 
men each so that no member can be ac- 
quainted with more than eight others. 
Hakim and Bet-Zouri were strangers to 
each other until they met in Cairo. At the 
door of the Sternists is laid the attempted 
assassination on August 8, 1944, of Sir 
Harold MacMichael, the out-going High 
Commissioner, who was shot from ambush 
and wounded outside Jerusalem. 

To the visitor in Palestine little of this 
extremist activity shows on the surface. He 
can have little personal knowledge of the 
constant search made by the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department of the Palestine 
Police, the road blocks, the arms raids upon 
collectives and villages. The Jewish com- 
munity, denouncing the extremists, gives 
what assistance it can in the campaign to 
drive them out. It makes clear that terror- 
ism achieves nothing but gives the enemies 
of Palestine potent weapons with which to 
attack Jewish aspirations in Palestine, and 
Jews as a whole. 

But the problem has infinite complica- 
tions. It is not easy for a Jew in Palestine 
to turn informer and reveal to the British 
police—for the Jewish Agency has no po- 
lice powers—the hiding place of an 18-year- 
old youth whose uncle died in some Ger- 
man horror camp because the British White 
Paper did not permit him to take refuge in 
Palestine. “There are many ways to fight 
injustice,” said Bet-Zouri. “We know of 
them. We know you can circulate petitions 
to open the-doors of Palestine, you can 
send delegations to the government, you 
can appeal to the conscience of the world. 
But if our group has given up these meth- 
ods and turned to the gun, it is because 
we have been forced to turn to the gun. 
For who would listen to us? To whom 
could we turn?” And one must not forget 
that World War II having proved the fail- 
ure of appeasement, the offensive became 
accepted everywhere as the best means to an 
end. This, as well as the fact that the re- 
sistance movement had been _ glorified 
throughout Europe, encouraged Palestine’s 
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extremists. They saw themselves as anti- 
appeasers and resistance fighters. 

On the evening of November 6, 1944, a 
telephone call was received in the editorial 
rooms of the Palestine Post, in Jerusalem. 
Lord Moyne had been critically wounded 
in Cairo by two unidentified gunmen. They 
had waited in the garden of his home until 
he arrived in his car. When his driver, 
Lance Corporal Arthur Fuller, leaped upon 
the assailants, he was shot to death. Lord 
Moyne had been rushed to a hospital. The 
nationality of the assassins was not known 
but “they are not Egyptians.” 

Additional news was spelled out a few 
hours later on the Reuters teletype in the 
Post's editorial rooms. This writer was in 
the office of the newspaper at the time. It 
was a tense moment. Only a few weeks be- 
fore there had been the abortive attempt on 
Sir Harold’s life. Sir Harold had been on 
the black list of the Sternists for a long 
time. Lord Moyne, as British Colonial Sec- 
retary during the time of the Struma and 
Patria tragedies, was presumed to have been 
responsible for British policy in Palestine. 
There were rumors, too, that he had evolved 
a new partition plan for Palestine. The 
identity of his Cairo assailants seemed in- 
escapably certain. 

By morning all Palestine knew the truth. 
For the latest Stern communiqué, hastily 
printed on yellow paper, was found under 
doors and pasted on telegraph poles. The 
language was still vainglorious and melo- 
dramatic. “Two of our brave Fighters for 
Freedom, specially selected from volunteers 
for a specially dangerous mission, success- 
fully achieved their objective and liquidated 
an important and vital member of the 
enemy forces, Lord Moyne. Our brave raid- 
ers have been captured in the course of 
their duty.” 

Lord Moyne died early that night. 


The Trial, Act I 


You must see Hakim and Bet-Zouri as 
they stand in the prisoners’ dock behind 
sharp iron palings, behind bristling bayo- 
nets, guarded by six giant impassive Egyp- 


tian policemen. They are bareheaded, They 
wear no ties, and their shirts are open at the 
neck. Their youth strikes at one like , 
sword. Hakim, thin, tall, dark-skinned, with 
burning black eyes, his hands clasped bp 
hind his back, brooding and preoccupied in 
his martyrdom; and Bet-Zouri, blond ang 
sturdy and ruddy-faced, with clear bly 
eyes and a British-cut mustache, standing 
with head up, chin thrust out and fgs 
clenched at his side, trembling with power 
and indignation. 

They want no attorneys to defend them 
Asher Levitsky, a noted Palestine lawyer 
flies down from Jerusalem at the insistence 
of Hakim’s father. He pleads with them 
They must confess that temporary insanity 
drove them to their act and throw them 
selves onthe mercy of the court. They are 
young, they have been misguided, they may 
thus escape the gallows. But they refuse, 
and Levitsky resigns from the case the same 
day. Hakim and Bet-Zouri killed Lod 
Moyne purposefully and deliberately. If 
they throw themselves on the mercy of the 
court that purpose will never be explained, 
and by their act of evasion they would 
themselves impugn the justice of their deed. 
For their deed, they maintain, is not a 
crime. “I am not an ordinary criminal act 
ing against society,” Bet-Zouri says. “My 
aim is to destroy a political regime after 
which society will be able to exist under a 
better, superior regime. I cannot be com 
pared with an ordinary criminal acting for 
personal interests.” Bet-Zouri says simply: 
“T love life and I love it well, but first of all 
honor must be served.” 

They ask that their case be heard before 
an international ‘court. “We have great 
faith in the justice of the Egyptian courts 
but we respectfully submit that our case i 
one that transcends the boundaries of any 
country,” says Bet-Zouri. “Rightfully it 
should be heard before a court based only 
on pure morals and pure justice.” 

The president of the five-man court, 
tall, lean, paternal figure, says gently, “Cer 
tainly the accused knows that such a cout 
does not exist.” Bet-Zouri smiles sadly. “We 
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know it,” he replies. “But it should exist 
for the welfare of all the world.” 

Three distinguished Egyptian attorneys 
have been appointed to defend them—this 
despite their insistence upon defending 
themselves: Abdel Fattah el Said, former 
president of the Egyptian Court of Appeals; 
Tewfik Doss Pasha, several times member 
of the Egyptian cabinet, said by many to be 
the most gifted attorney in Egypt; Hassan 
Djeddaoui, a master pleader. The boys con- 
sult with them, but it is known that they 
are preparing their own case. They ask for 
and receive the Bible, the Modern Evolu- 
tionary History of Egypt, the Egyptian Pe- 
nal Code, the Days of Italy's Renaissance 
by Beilinson and the Peel Report. 

Admission to the trial is by card only. 
Visitors are carefully screened. The white- 
walled courtroom is jammed. Iron grills 
protect the windows. Guards with fixed 
bayonets stand before every door. Outside 
the courtroom, the corridors are roped off 
and police stand solidly shoulder to shoul- 
der, bayonets ready. On the first day there 
is great excitement. A rumor grows that 
Sternists have placed time-bombs in the 
courthouse. Before court convenes the po- 
lice and army engineers examine every inch 
of the building. They use mine-detectors. 
Nothing is found. The trial begins. 

The problem of language first concerns 
the court. “Proceedings will be in Arabic, 
the official language of Egypt,” the presid- 
ing judge announces. Bet-Zouri demurs: 
“Hebrew is also an official language, and 
we shall speak it.” There is discussion on 
this point. Finally it is agreed that the ac- 
cused may speak Hebrew and their testi- 
mony will be translated into Arabic. The 
court will speak Arabic; its rulings will be 
translated into Hebrew for the benefit of 
the accused. All witnesses will speak Arabic. 
But the first interpreter chosen cannot un- 
understand colloquial Hebrew, and the sec- 
ond interpreter cannot understand colloquial 
Arabic — Bet-Zouri, astonishingly enough, 
trips up both interpreters, the first for his 
bad Hebrew, the second for his bad Arabic 
~and the proceedings must be adjourned 


until after lunch so that an adequate in- 
terpreter can be found. 

The audience —distinguished Cairenes, 
members of foreign embassies, representa- 
tives of the world’s press, a scattering of 
Egyptian law students—meets in the corri- 
dors. Bus boys hustle through the halls with 
tiny cups of strong Turkish coffee. The 
sound of French, Arabic, English, Hebrew 
merge into a confused background of sound. 
There is speculation as to the political im- 
plications of the case—the reactions of the 
Arabs, of the Jews, of Great Britain, of the 
United States, the embarrassing position of 
Egypt in a case which might have interna- 
tional repercussions. There is the simple 
question posed: will this case be used as a 
hammer to belabor certain heads? Would 
anti-British Egyptian circles use it to bela- 
bor the British by giving these boys a world- 
forum from which to make anti-British 
charges which they themselves would like 
to make but dared not? Would certain anti- 
Zionist British elements use the case to be- 
labor the Jews by identifying all Jewish 
Palestine with terrorism, and thus attempt 
to justify the White Paper and the conten- 
tion that the Jews could not be trusted with 
a Jewish National Home? Would certain 
Arab nationalists use it to belabor both the 
Jews and their own liberal elements by tak- 
ing advantage of this opportunity to draw 
attention away from the poverty and ex- 
ploitation of their own people? 


The Trial, Act II 


Tue trial resumes. Hakim is specifically 
charged with the murder of Lord Moyne. 
He fired the fatal shot. Bet-Zouri is spe- 
cifically charged with the murder of Lance 
Corporal Fuller. Both admit conspiracy to 
kill Lord Moyne, but Bet-Zouri denies plan- 
ning to kill Fuller. “Though I shot at Fuller, 
I did not intend to kill him. We were 
given orders by our organization to kill 
Lord Moyne but to harm no one else. I did 
not mean to kill a man in the uniform of 
the British army, for he was fighting our 
common enemy, Germany. We are more 
sorry than we can say that Fuller was killed.” 
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He describes how he and Hakim met in 
Cairo, Hakim coming to the city first, he 
two weeks later. They carried a photo- 
graph of Lord Moyne because they did not 
know him. They rented bicycles and tra- 
versed the route Lord Moyne took each day 
from home to office and home. They noted 
his car drove daily through the Midan 
Ismeliah, a busy intersection, on the way 
to Lord Moyne’s home in fashionable Za- 
malik. They thought of attempting their 
deed at the intersection, for they could 
easily escape in the crowd. But their bul- 
lets might ir‘are a passerby—an Egyptian. 
They might also be forced to kill Fuller 
to halt the car. Therefore, because their 
orders were to harm no one else, they agreed 
to carry out their assignment at Lord 
Moyne’s home, although it meant great per- 
sonal danger for them because the only 
avenue of escape led across a bridge guarded 
by police. 

He tells how Lord Moyne’s limousine 
rolled up the driveway; how he and Hakim 
ordered the occupants to lie down; how 
Fuller leaped out and tried to seize the re- 
volver from his hand. 

“My brain ordered my finger not to shoot 
to kill, but only to wound Fuller,” Bet- 
Zouri says, speaking slowly. Then, reflec- 
tively, as though thinking aloud: “I have 
asked myself many times since if I did not 
mean to kill Fuller, why did I fire three 
times at him? And I have concluded that it 
was habit. When we train in Palestine, the 
members of our organization are accustomed 
to firing three times at a target. I repeat I 
did not mean to kill Fuller and I regret it 
more than I can say.” 

He describes how he and Hakim raced to 
their bicycles and began to flee, and how 
they were trapped on the bridge, and how 
he was seized, finally, after an exchange of 
shots with an Egyptian constable. He grows 
indignant. “I must take issue with the 
court on the charge that I attempted to kill 
the Egyptian constable when he pursued 
me. I fired at the tires of his motorcycle be- 
cause I did not want to hurt him. Our or- 
ders were not to hurt any Egyptian. We 


have no quarrel with the Egyptians,” This 
was an Egyptian court: Bet-Zouri makes his 
point. And now he is doubly indignant: ‘] 
resent the intimation that I attempted tp 
kill him but failed because of bad marks. 
manship. If you do not believe what I am 
telling you, it can very easily be proved” 
He leans forward, resting his elbow in the 
space between two palings, gazing directly 
at the presiding justice, “If the court wil 
now place a revolver in my hand. . . .” He 
raises his voice above the sudden hum of 
astonished amusement—“if the court will 
give me a gun now, I will promise to place 
six bullets. . . .” He pauses, and his eyes 
meet those of the presiding justice directly 
in front of him. He stretches forth his am 
and points at the presiding justice. “. . . | 
will promise to place six bullets into the 
face... .” Pause, again. “. . . of that clock 

. above your head!” 

It is done dramatically and effectively. 
The audience chuckles. The presiding jus 
tice squirms in his chair, and grins sheep 
ishly. The prosecuting attorney, seated to 
the left of the court, smiles, and catching 
the attention of the presiding justice, taps 
on his chest as if to say, “Me, too.” The 
presiding justice turns to Bet-Zouri and 
says gravely, “That will not be necessary.” 

Bet-Zouri continues. He speaks quietly. 
He has a crumpled sheet of notes in his 
left hand, but he rarely consults them. There 
is misrule in Palestine, Bet-Zouri charges. 
And he goes on to say that as a boy in Tel 
Aviv, he remembers watching a demonstra 
tion from the balcony of his father’s house. 
He saw police club demonstrators. “And | 
asked, what are these strangers doing in 
my country? Why should a man leave his 
home and family in a far-off land and come 
into my country to do these things?” There 
is a rustling in the courtroom as Egyptian 
turns to Egyptian. This is an Egyptian 
courtroom; members of the court, yes, even 
some of the defense attorneys, in their 
youth were guilty of anti-British terrorism. 
One of the distinguished defense attorneys 
has written an autobiographical sketch for 
use by the correspondents, and listed high 
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among his achievements is the notice of a 
term in prison for “anti-British activities.” 

Bet-Zouri speaks of English character. He 
has never visited England—“that land where 
men fight for freedom, that land that is the 
mother of the Magna Charta and Habeas 
Corpus”—and so he does not know “what the 
Englishman is like in his own country.” 
Perhaps, Bet-Zouri observes, the analogy 
once drawn by a friend of his who was 
similarly on trial, might be cited. “My 
friend said that the Englishman is like a 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. In his own 
country he is a gentleman of the highest 
order, but when he goes abroad into the 
colonies, he seems to take on another charac- 
ter. He drinks from the cup of rule until he 
becomes so drunk on the wine of power that 
he thinks he is the god of the native.” The 
situation in Palestine, Bet-Zouri says, re- 
minds him of a book by “one of the finest 
Englishmen I know’—Jack London. That 
book told the story of a shipwrecked man 
who was brought aboard another ship 
which, he learns, is a complete little world 
ruled by the captain. No one dared dispute 
the captain. The captain listened to no one. 
If one wished to disagree with the captain, 
one had to fight. “The muscles of the cap- 
tain were the law on that ship,” says Bet- 
Zouri. “And so it is today in Palestine. The 
muscles of the police are the law. They will 
not listen. They—” 

“Stop!” The presiding justice interrupts. 
“Stop this! You are making a_ political 
speech. What has this to do with the killing 
of Lord Moyne? Get down to facts. What 
has all this to do with the killing of Lord 
Moyne?” 

Bet-Zouri’s face flushes red, he takes one 
step forward, he levels his accusing finger 
at the presiding judge, and in a ringing 
voice of tremendous dignity, cries out: 

‘I am trying to explain! Our deed 
stemmed from our motives, and our mo- 
tives stemmed from our ideals, and if we 
prove our ideals are right and just, then our 
deed was just!” 

The words hang in the air. The court- 
room is still. In the audience one Egyptian 


whispers, “A strong man! A strong man!” 
And there is a woman’s hushed voice: 
“What a pity that a boy like that was led to 
do such a terrible thing.” 

“I am trying to explain my ideals!” Bet- 
Zouri repeats. “My causes are my ideals. I 
acted in accord with justice and morals. I 
say I appeal to a law that has not yet been 
written. I do not ask mercy. I ask justice!” 

The presiding justice stares at him, looks 
down at his blotter, looks up again, and 
says quietly, in Arabic, “Continue.” 

Bet-Zouri steps back, and continues. He 
is composed again. Subtly, in ways difficult 
to describe, one feels he has the courtroom 
with him: presiding justice and prosecutor, 
clerks and interpreters, the audience, the 
correspondents. One cannot condone mur- 
der. This boy has committed murder. Yet 
the courtroom is his. 

If there are those, Bet-Zouri says, who 
declare that as Jews his group cannot op- 
pose Great Britain because Great Britain 
issued the Balfour Declaration, “then I say 
to them that the Fighters for Freedom of 
Israel fought for Palestine as sons of Pales- 
tine before the Balfour Declaration.” They 
therefore had a right to protest Great Brit- 
ain’s failure to carry out the League of 
Nation’s Mandate for Palestine, he asserts. 
He plays on a phrase, “that is the law,” as 
he makes many charges. He charges that the 
British police killed Abraham Stern, at 30 
Dizengoff Street, in Tel-Aviv, “deliberately 
and with premeditation.” When the police 
do that, he says, “that is the law.” He 
charges that Menahim Previs, an 18-year 
old Jewish boy, had been clubbed to death 
in a Jerusalem demonstration in 1939. 
When the police do that, “that is the law.” 
“Young Palestine is full of initiative,” he 
says. “Its citizens seek its progress. The 
Jewish people are doing wonderful things 
in Palestine but the government is not 
ready to hear any suggestions. It will not 
listen.” 

He appeals for a chance to call five wit- 
nesses from Palestine who, he says, will 
testify as to conditions in Palestine. The 
court accedes to this request. But three of 
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the five are in political jail, and they can- 
not be extradited. 

Then Hakim speaks. His voice is strained, 
hesitant and the words come uncertainly. 
But there is a brooding power in the sim- 
plicity of his words. “The Bible says, “Thou 
shalt not kill.’ Why, therefore, did we kill?” 
He expands upon Bet-Zouri’s theme. It was 
the only way they could fight. They had 
tried everything, but no one would listen. 
“There was no other way.” He says, his 
head up, his hands still clasped behind his 
back: “In the name of justice we ask this 
court to say we are innocent and to dis- 
charge us.” Had they not been seized, he 
says, their organization would have taken 
the responsibility for the assassination. It 
would have issued a bulletin giving the full 
facts of the murder. “We ask to be declared 
innocent.” 

“How did you receive instructions from 
your organization?” the presiding justice 
asks. 

“Our methods are secret,” Hakim says se- 
riously. “I cannot disclose them to anyone 
who is not a member of our organization.” 

The presiding justice toys with a letter- 
opener. 

“Are any other members of your organi- 
zation now in Egypt?” 

Hakim smiles at this. “I am sorry, but I 
can not tell you that.” 

- He seems ready to speak again, but Bet- 
Zouri leans toward him and tugs at his 
shirt. Hakim sits down, silent. 


The Trial, Act III 


Now the defense attorneys take over. Each 
takes his turn pleading for the boys. Abdel 
Fattah el Said, the former President of the 
Egyptian Court of Appeals, makes his posi- 
tion clear. “I had a struggle with myself on 
this matter before I took this case,” he be- 
gins. “I have agreed to defend Hakim be- 
cause I am convinced that Hakim acted 
because of moral motives. We all deplore 
Lord Moyne’s death. But I wish to make it 
clear that the accused had nothing against 
Lord Moyne personally. His action was 
taken against the government that Lord 


Moyne represented,” the defense continue, 

He cites the plight of European Jewry: 
Germany, Rumania, Poland, Yugoslavig 
pogroms, massacres, cruelty. He speaks of 
the Patria and the Struma, of Jews drown. 
ing in sight of their promised land becayg 
they were not allowed to enter. “I cal] tp 
your mind these miserable refugees aboard 
the Struma, who had the sky overhead, the 
sea underfoot, and before them Palestine 
Had they been Germans or Japanese they 
would have been put ashore and interned. 
I have great admiration for British charac. 
ter and it is this that gives me courage to 
say that the measures taken in Palestine 
were often defective; events such as these 
undoubtedly had a destructive effect on the 
spirit of these young boys in Palestine, and 
if you add to that certain acts within Pale: 
tine—such acts as the accused have charged 
—it is possible to understand the reactions 
of these boys.” 

He speaks of the protests made in British 
Parliament on behalf of the Jews. “If the 
British people themselves rebelled, how 
could the Jews not do so? Even we Egyp 
tians query whether this is not a blind pol- 
icy to drive back refugees when the mos 
elementary feelings of humanity dictate that 
they should be welcomed.” 

He recalls the cases of Schwarzbard and 
Frankfurter, Jewish youths who were driven 
to murder because they felt there was no 
other path for them to take, and who were 
not given the death penalty for their act. 

“But is murder the only way to protest 
in Palestine?” demands the judge. 

“The Jews tried everything but nobody 
has heard them,” is the reply. “Some of them 
came to the conclusion that it was necessary 
to sacrifice themselves so as to appeal to the 
world to save their people.” 

Then Tewfik Doss Pasha, the former 
cabinet minister, takes the floor. “Thes 
boys believe themselves pure patriots seek 
ing the independence of Palestine. They 
are unconcerned with Zionist ideals and the 
Zionist program. These boys carried out the 
instructions of a terrorist group which want 
ed the Moyne murder to echo around the 
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world. Their crime is like the crime of a 
deceived lover. Great Britain’s act in clos- 
ing the doors of Palestine deceived them: 
it prevented the admission of thousands of 
suffering Jews, and so they killed because 
they were deceived. We ask for mercy for 
these boys.” 

Bet-Zouri’s voice cuts through the room: 
“Not mercy, but justice!” 

Hassan Djeddauoi takes up the pleading. 
Eloquent beyond eloquence, during his long 
speech he breaks down and weeps. He re- 
views the tragic odyssey of the Jews through 
thirty centuries. “Can we after this not pay 
heed to the state of soul of these young 
people? Day and night they heard of the 
suffering of their brothers and sisters. Is it 
astonishing that they went mad? Is it as- 
tonishing that their spirit went astray? 

“I remind you that we are in the pres- 
ence of two young boys born seven years 
after the Balfour Declaration. They grew 
up with that declaration in their eyes and 
in their ears; they drank it in their mother’s 
milk; they breathed it in the atmosphere of 
their Holy Land, and they saw, with their 
eyes, the realization of the four-thousand- 
years-old dreara of a Jewish homeland. The 
passion of these young people is patriotism, 
exaggerated, perhaps badly guided patriot- 
ism, but patriotism none the less. These 
youths risked death according to their be- 
lief for the sake of their country. They were 
wrong. But out of that very wrong rises 
the proof of their innocence of soul.” 

In the course of the trial a cable is re- 
ceived from the United States. It is report- 
edly from an American Jewish organization 
and it urges that the Egyptian court give 
the boys a just trial. Until now Arabic com- 
mentators have been silent. But now tele- 
grams from Arabic organizations flood the 
court. They protest that the defense of 
these two boys in this Cairo courtroom 
amounts to a sponsorship of the Zionist 
case, and that it is intolerable that Cairo, 
the center of pan-Islam and the heart of 
the Arab league, should become a sounding 
board for Zionism. 


And then, finally, the case is closed. 


Dénouement 


Tuts writer asks Bet-Zouri: “Did you say 
everything you wished to say?” Bet-Zouri 
thinks for a moment and replies, “About 
85 per cent.” He and Hakim are far from 
repentant. A British journalist approaches 
them. For him they sign a statement read- 
ing, “What we did was right!” Their sig- 
natures are large and firm. 

On the final day they are brought into 
court to hear their sentence. The presiding 
justice speaks briefly. “The facts in the 
case have been turned over to the Mufti,” 
he announces. Court is adjourned. 

The Mufti is Egypt’s highest religious 
authority. Only in case of a death sentence 
are the facts involved referred to him, for 
under Moslem religious law he alone is 
empowered to send any man to his death. 
Bet-Zouri and Hakim, it is clear, have been 
found guilty and given the death sentence. 

Hakim does not seem to realize what the 
court's statement means. But Bet-Zouri does. 
He is seated, and when the Presiding Jus- 
tice speaks, he seems, for an instant, to slump 
back into his chair, his mouth open slightly, 
his teeth apart; he sits blankly for the 
space of a few heartbeats, and then some- 
one speaks to him. He recovers himself, and 
smiles. 

An attorney gets to his feet and begins 
to walk toward the two boys. He is stopped 
by another of the defense attorneys. “If you 
mean to tell them what this means, don’t do 
it now,” he says. “I think they understand. 
But if they do not, let them not know it as 
long as possible.” 

They were hanged one gray morning in 
Cairo. They went to their death with a 
Hebrew prayer on their lips. Eliahu Hakim 
—dead at 18. Eliahu Bet-Zouri—dead at 22. 

On the last day of the trial, before they 
knew the verdict, photographers took pic- 
tures of them. Bet-Zouri stopped one of the 
photographers. “Would you send a copy of 
the picture to my father?” he asked. “The 
address is easy: Bet-Zouri, Postoffice, Tel- 
Aviv.” And then he added: “Tell my father 
not to think too badly of me.” 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


HERMANN COHEN 


Tus essay by Hermann Cohen is the seven- 
teenth in the series of “Cedars of Lebanon,” 
which was initiated by CommMentary’s pred- 
ecessor, the Contemporary Jewish Record. The 
purpose of the series is to republish classic 
essays on the fundamental ideals underlying 
Jewish life and inherent in Jewish thought. 
The point of view is that of modern man; 
and the spirit is that of intellectual freedom. 

Son of a cantor and Hebrew teacher, Her- 
mann Cohen, the first notable Jewish philoso- 
pher since Moses Mendelssohn and the greatest 
since Spinoza, was born in the small town of 
Coswig, in Anhalt, Germany, in 1842. Along 
with his regular gymnasium education, he re- 
ceived a thorough Talmudical grounding from 
his father. At sixteen he went to the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in Breslau and later at- 
tended the universities at Breslau, Berlin and 
Halle to study philosophy—for by then his 
religious faith had weakened and he had given 
up his intention of becoming a rabbi. He 
was appointed an instructor in philosophy in 
1873 at the University of Marburg, where, 
becoming a professor, he taught until 1912. 
He took a leading part in the then current 
revival of Kantian criticism and founded the 
“Marburg school” of Neo-Kantianism, which 
made the small university famous. 

This is not the place to go into Cohen’s sys- 
tematic philosophizing. Neo-Kantianism has 
fallen out of fashion, which is even truer of 
Cohen’s specific brand of idealism; but the last 
word has not been said yet, and it will remain 
for another age and another temper to assess his 
work with the required objectivity. 

In 1880 Cohen’s interest in things Jewish 
was reawakened by Treitschke’s attack upon 
the Jews as an alien element in the German 
national body. Frqm that moment dates what 
Cohen himself called his “return home.” 
Never a Jewish nationalist, then or afterwards, 
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he polemicized against Treitschke and became 
more and more absorbed in (non-polemical) 
Jewish preoccupations. The fruits of these 
were a renewal of religious belief, intense ac- 
tivity as a leader, teacher and speaker, a series 
of essays on Jewish topics, and a monumental 
posthumous work, Die Religion der Vernunft 
aus den Quellen des Judentums (The Religion 
of Reason as Derived from the Sources of 
Judaism). Cohen, with others, was instru- 
mental in the founding, in 1904, of a Society 
for the Advancement of Jewish Studies in Ber 
lin. And even before leaving Marburg he 
lectured on Jewish philosophy at the Institute 
for Jewish Studies in Berlin, to which city he 
moved after his departure from the university 
In Berlin he concentrated his activities in Jew- 
ish channels. He acquired disciples. They 
were few but of extraordinary caliber—Franz 
Rosenzweig was among them for a period. By 
the time of his death in 1918 Cohen had by 
his ardor, his depth and his purity made his 
personality felt in Jewry as only, one could 
almost say, the prophets and the great rabbis 
had before him. 

Cohen’s Jewish faith was based in the be- 
ginning on the ethical element in Judaism: in 
God’s sanction he saw both the pledge of the 
validity of ethical behavior, and its end. For 
him the task of theology was not to investi 
gate the nature of God but to discover his in- 
tentions and formulate them in law and precept 
for realization here on earth. Cohen was also 
a socialist, and Judaism’s insistence on social 
justice was one of the prime elements that 
contributed to his return to religious belief. He 
made attempts to reconcile the latter with his 
philosophical doctrine; but whatever his suc- 
cess, his faith and the emotion it inspired in 
him remain to move as well as enlighten us; 
and his philosophy still deserves to be taken 
seriously, if only because, as Max Wiener 
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says, “. . . the systematic connection of Cohen’s 
philosophy with the teachings of Judaism . . . 
is a genuine connection and not mere propin- 
quity and compatibility.” 

“The Kingdom of God” (Das Gottesreich) 
first appeared in 1913 in a collection of essays 
by many hands: Soziale Ethik in Judentum, 
published by the Union of German Jews. 
Cohen’s “school” terminology, so special to the 
profession of philosophy in his time and place 
and even more special to Cohen himself as 
an ex-Talmudist, offers problems to the lay 
reader; but let him not be deterred by them. 
Most of the difficulties in this extraordinary 
essay, made available here for the first time in 
English, are in the first half-page. A little 
patient effort will suffice to grasp Cohen’s salient 
ideas, which even in this short and knotty piece 
offer insights such as ¢an be found nowhere 
else in modern Jewish thinking. 

This essay is part of Cohen’s answer to the 
question he poses for himself, “How was it that 
a new source and a new guarantee of morality 
could be discovered and be opposed to the 
hitherto privileged pillars of morality—law and 
the state—which now had passed as the ex- 


OES the concept [of social ethics] 
not contain a redundancy? Can 
there ever be a morality that does 

not rest on the social relations of human 
life and constantly refer back to them? 
What advantage can we possibly discover in 
our religion, what special feature, which will 
help us throw light on our Jewish ethics 
from the social point of view? 

. . . What, in essence, is the basis of the 
confidence we place on our particular point 
of view [which joins the terms “social” and 
“ethics”] in spite of its possible redundancy? 
A confidence so great that we believe there 
is no better and more dramatic way to estab- 
lish the value of our [Jewish] religious mo- 
rality than by showing its interpenetration 
with the entire field of social existence and 
activity. 

. . . The simplest way to find the answer 
is to substitute the German word for society, 
Gesellschaft, for the Latin one. . . . For we 
use Gesellschaft in the first place in the 
sense of economy, and in this sense it takes 
in the entire field of material culture, all com- 
mercial and industrial matters. And it even 
draws on the spiritual sector of culture for 
law and authority, to make use of their 


clusive roots of moral existence?” It is his 
purpose to indicate the way by which ethics can 
find its sanction not in law and the state, but 
in social idealism, animated by certain unique 
concepts of traditional Jewish belief—those cen- 
tering about “The Kingdom of God.” 

World-history, as Cohen uses the term, is 
movement, development, growth in the more 
abstract sense. The concept of the social or 
communal is that which urges men constantly 
to improve their institutions by changing them, 
whether out of solicitude for one another or 
out of solicitude for their principles. For 
Judaism the motive for change and improve- 
ment finds its source and end in God—not 
God in his heaven but God right down here 
on earth. Jewish history develops because 
it moves toward the perfected justice of the 
Messianic Age. 

A part of the original text of the first four 
paragraphs of the essay has been eliminated 
from the translation because of its technical 
terminology; actually, it is not essential to an 
understanding of Cohen’s thesis. The brackets 
enclose editorial interpolations designed to make 
the argument easier to follow—Eprror. 


ways and means and powers and to fit these 
to its own needs. 

The issues and controversies of the day 
have sufficiently acquainted us with the 
basic mood of political socialism; it finds the 
sense of history only in the materialism of 
economic conditions. It is toward this view 
that one aspect of society, its material one, 
tends. 

Yet in the 17th century, when the con- 
cept of society was set up in opposition to 
positive law and the existing state, it was 
not the economic factor that furnished the 
new watchword. On the contrary, a second 
meaning for the term society, a meaning 
already known to antiquity, was established 
on a new and universal foundation, and ac- 
quired a new force, a modern force. And 
not the craving for novelty or the desire for 
revolution lay behind this, but it was simply 
rejuvenated morality asserting new life. Yet 
how was it that a new source and a new 
guarantee of morality could be discovered in 
the concept of society and be opposed to the 
hitherto privileged pillars of morality—law 
and the state—which had until then passed 
as the allegedly exclusive roots of moral 
existence? 
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Law and state, it is true, change and vary 
constantly, but the fiction of their perman- 
ence and hence of their inviolability re- 
mains undisturbed. Side by side with—not 
against—this assumption, which is necessary 
in itself, must be put another one. This 
other assumption is represented by the idea 
of society. It makes the necessity of law 
and state a necessary virtue. Right and laws 
change unceasingly and states decay so that 
new states rise to take their places. That it 
happens this way is not an inevitable evil; 
for it is the task and the ideal destiny of 
law and state to supplement their inherent 
and necessary concept of permanence by the 
equally necessary one of change. And it is 
this notion or idea of society that makes it 
necessary for the notions or concepts of law 
and state to change themselves. 

A concept of morality reveals itself in 
this concept of society. Not the materialism 
of history, but exactly the opposite, the ethi- 
cal idealism of civilization, has given the con- 
cept of the social this power to spur us on 
unceasingly to regenerate all political and 
legal conditions. 

But as soon as we acknowledge this good 
aspect of our problem of social ethics [the 
tendency to change and amelioration], a 
second question arises. How is it to be ex- 
plained that our [the Jewish] literature has 
no term, apparently, for this process by 
which state and law are completed and rec- 
tified, a process so necessary according to 
the central concepts of historical civiliza- 
tion? Even in classical antiquity the con- 
cept of socialitas* arose next to that of so- 
cietas in the Stoic school; and yet our own 
[Jewish] antiquity seems to show no sign 
of such an impulse—or does it? 

We know that various ideas in Rab- 
binical law assert the claims of fairness 
against those of justice: is it possible then 
that our literature should completely lack 
social perspective only as regards the gen- 
eral conditions and aims of world-history? 
Anyone who has arrived at the insight that 
it was in Messianism that our prophets dis- 
covered the meaning of history and the 
problem of world-history cannot admit that 


* Socialitas means communal feeling, soli- 

rag e. cag paige state—as contrasted 

merely formal or mat association 
constituted by society as such.—Eprror. 


our world of ideas could lack this main- 
spring of the ethical world. 

The Kingdom of God is that concept 
which embraces all the moral motifs that 
operate in the modern concept of society. 
The Kingdom of God is that concept from 
which the very concept of society itself has 
drawn its innermost powers. 

Like all ideal things, so do all religious 
things arise from the struggle of mighty 
contradictions; and only through contradic- 
tions can they develop. Thus the one God 
combines in himself the contradictions of 
justice and love. And thus man in his re- 
lation to God combines within himself the 
contradictions of love and awe. This is 
clearly expressed in the words of Psalm 
130:4: “But there is forgiveness with thee, 
that thou mayest be feared.” It is not the 
God of punishment and affliction who is 
feared, but the God of love and forgiveness. 

This unification of the opposites consti- 
tuted by God and man is fulfilled in the 
problem of conciliation as presented by 
Judaism in the basic conceptions of its re- 
ligion. The reconciliation of man with God 
remains the eternal problem and_never- 
failing task of him who has embraced the 
Jewish religion. Yet the contradictions re- 
main and must remain; reconciliation does 
not in one way or another resolve them 
pantheistically, but tends rather toward the 
ideal of their inter-action. 

The basic factor in social contradictions 
among men is formed by the difference be- 
tween the rich and the poor. In the same 
chapter, as it were in the same breath, the 
book of Deuteronomy says on the one hand: 
“For the poor shall never cease out of the 
land” (15:11); but on the other hand and 
previous to that: “Save when there shall be 
no poor among you” (15:4). The guiding 
thought, that “there shall be no poor among 
you,” is transposed into a conviction that 
accepts the actual presence of poverty. 

How completely this contradiction gov- 
erns the book of Deuteronomy may be 
grasped from the changed meaning it gives 
to the Sabbath laws. The Creation idea of 
the second book recedes here before the ar- 
gument: “That thy manservant and thy 
maidservant may rest as well as thou thy- 
self. . . therefore the Everlasting, thy God 
commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day” 
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(5:14,15). The most stubborn contradic- 
tion between human beings is to be 
smoothed out by resting from wage-labor. 
And, significantly, the same presumptuous 
phrase, “‘as well as thou thyself,” which was 
used in the commandment to love one’s 
neighbor, also appears here. 

The social point of view becomes imme- 
diately evident at this juncture. By an- 
alogy with Ben Azzai’s daring idea,* one 
might wish, therefore, to set the Sabbath 
law above the commandment to love one’s 
neighbor, because of the former's greater 
actuality for world-history. For the injunc- 
tion to love one’s neighor remains merely 
the abstraction of an emotion (Affekt), and 
emotion is but a doubtful guide. 

The moral equality of men cannot be 
dependably grounded on love, nor the con- 
cept of the human being unambiguously 
defined by it. On the other hand, equal 
exemption from labor brings a measure of 
equality into the hustle and bustle of human 
life. Thus the Sabbath stands for the ideal 
of unity among men in the resolution of 
these basic contradictions in all human 
history. 


ATION and humanity constitute a further 

contradiction, which seems to be even 
sharpened in that Israel has been chosen to 
bear as its calling the spreading of faith in 
God: thus a single people comes into con- 
tradiction with all of mankind. But here 
too the contradiction is to lead only to unity. 
This one people must become mankind in 
so far as it fulfills its calling, which is to 
extend the unity of God to all mankind. 
When mankind as one embraces the only 
God, then all mankind will become the 
fatherland of the one people chosen to 
spread God's faith. 


There is no new wisdom for us in this; 


*Simeon Ben Azzai was a great tanna, a 
Mishnaic sage, of the first third of the second 
century C.E. His b og idea” was to suggest 

oO 


that the essence of the Torah was contained in 
Genesis 5:1: “This is the book of the genera- 
tions of man (Adam). In the day that God 
created man, in the likeness of God made he 
him.” This, Ben Azzai construed to assert the 
equality of all men and the necessity of uni- 
versal justice. Hillel, on the other hand, and 
Akiba after him, had called Leviticus 19:18 
the essence of the Torah: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”—Eprror. 


much less was it evoked by polemics. It 
was discovered long ago by our philosophy, 
which is at the same time the doctrine of 
our faith. The founder of Jewish piilos- 
ophy, the Gaon Saadia, already expressed 
it in the oth century: “Our nation is a 
nation only because of its doctrine.” Only 
because of our doctrine are we and do we 
remain a nation; and the final point and 
content of our doctrine is to subordinate the 
nation to mankind. 

No salient feature of our religion has in 
recent times received such recognition as 
the concept of Messianism. And neverthe- 
less, this idea and the contradiction it con- 
tains are far from being completely under- 
stood. Our great philosopher Maimonides, 
in every respect the wise and lucid leader _ 
of our rationalism, has pointed out the way — 
here too, by differentiating between future 
C’atid lavo) and hereafter (olam haba). 
Messianism will be completely understood 
only when all connotations of the hereafter 
have been eliminated from the concept of 
the Messianic future. The future that the 
prophets adumbrate in the symbol of the 
Messiah is the future of world-history. This 
is the aim, this the meaning of history that 
forms the antithesis to history in its isolated 
reality. 

And men themselves will have to bring 
about the Age of the Messiah. Civilized 
humanity must learn to see and desire the 
ideal of human existence, of individuals as 
of nations—the future, that is, of the 
Messiah—in the future of the human race 
itself. The realization of morality on earth, 
of its tasks and its eternal aims, this and 
nothing else is what the idea of the Messiah 
means to us. The idea of the Messiah gives 
to the historical life of men and nations, 
and to their laws and to their states, a new 
framing of the ethical ideal. 

The Kingdom of the Messiah—that is 
the Kingdom of God. In that future the 
Messiah will be no personal ruler, no hero, 
but the spirit of God will rest upon him 
and he will bring justice to the peoples. 

We hope for the establishment in the 
days of the Messiah of the Kingdom of 
God, where only God's sovereign authority 
will determine actual reality. Although 
our oldest writings already founded the 
institutions of law and right and thus con- 
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firmed, with clarity and depth, the recog- 
nition of the state—still, above all actual 
laws, statutes and states there rises the state- 
idea of the Messianic future. This is the 
meaning of the Kingdom of God as the 
ideal of world-history. 

And in the strictest sense this ideal is the 
ethical ideal. However much the prophets 
in their poetic fantasy celebrate the peace 
of nature in the peace of nations, and al- 
though the writer of Psalms weaves the 
innocence of the joys of life into the picture 
of this future—Maimonides, on the other 
hand, here warns us against the danger of 
eudaemonism. The historical concept of 
the Messianic age is not to be misrepre- 
sented as a land of Cockaigne, a Utopia. 
But it does, to be sure, clearly demand one 
indispensable condition: that the needs of 
material life no longer offer any obstruction 
whatsoever to the obligations of spiritual 
culture. In this fashion does our religious 
doctrine well recognize the social problem 
in all its sharpness and loose it from the 
ethical center of gravity. 

Can there still be any doubt that this 
Messianic kingdom, this Kingdom of God, 
is the guiding star of morality for the whole 
natural and historical existence of men and 
nations? 


The notion of the social or communal 
arose from society: both, however, assume 
only the relationship of man to man. Jewish 
thought does not stop at this assumption: 
it finds the focus of all relations between 
men, always and everywhere, in the one 
God. A word that springs from society, that 
is, from the mere relation of man to man, 
such a word could never fructify our re- 
ligious feelings for state and society. In the 
last analysis our religious thinking and 
feeling are stirred incessantly and invari- 
ably by the thought of and the belief in the 
Kingdom of God as the goal of world-his- 
tory, which no time and no error can frus- 
trate or destroy. Our ethics are social, because 
and insofar as they are Messianic. And the 
relation of our ethics to social life is based on 
the original force which the Kingdom of 
God distills into all the activities and as- 
pirations of the Jew. 

Thus is to be explained the Rabbinic 
stipulation that in uttering the profession 
of belief in the one God, “Hear O Israel,” 
oné should feel, along with that, the will to 
surrender one’s life to him. And this sur- 
render must not be only that of martyrdom, 
but equally intensely the penetration of all 
human tasks and destinies with the thought: 
God and his Kingdom. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LABOR LEADER 


BEN B. SELIGMAN 


f THE strenuous life does not seem to 

have left its mark on David Gordin. 

A Webster panatella, half of which 
he cuews rather than smokes, punctuates his 
hard, yet not unpleasant features. Gordin’s 
clothes always fit well—tailored by Billy 
Taub, they are the penultimate in Seventh 
Avenue styles; the four pointed ends of a 
white hand-rolled handkerchief effectively 
break the thin vertical pinstripes and his ties 
show elaborate floral designs. In fact, Gor- 
din, who pronounces his name in the Russian 
way, Gordin, is virtually indistinguishable 
from the manufacturers he now includes 
among his many friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Gordin live in a well- 
appointed five-room apartment on West End 
Avenue; three months of the year they divide 
between the Oceanside Hotel at Miami and 
Gross’ Rest House in the Catskills. Gordin 
is normally an energetic man and his peren- 
nial suntan enhances his appearance of good 
health. Mrs. Gordin is an active member 
of several ladies’ organizations, and during 
the war has greatly enjoyed wearing her 
blue-gray home front uniform. 





No one individu il sat for this portrait of a 
labor leader, Jewish variant, by Ben B. Sexic- 
MAN. It is a composite, a mosaic made up from 
his wide personal and professional acquaintance 
in labor circles. Economist and writer on 
economics, Mr. Seligman is at present managing 
editor of Labor and Nation. He has taught 
economics, worked for OPA and contributed 
articles and reviews to The New Republic and 
Tomorrow. His article, “The American Tailor,” 
was published in the Contemporary Jewish Rec- 
ord last December. Mr. Seligman will cover 
recent developments in economics and political 
science for Commsentary’s “Study of Man” 
department. 


Mr. Gordin spends his evenings playing 
pinochle with friends while his wife learns 
the intricacies of mah jong. To make a 
killing at cards affords him incalculable 
pleasure; not infrequently he will convert a 
week-end in the country into an extended 
card game. Gordin openly concedes that a 
comfortable middle-class existence has its 
points; and he maintains, sometimes a bit 
over-emphatically, that it is no wise incon- 
sistent with his long history, position, or use- 
fulness as a labor leader. 

Manager of his union's Joint Board, Gor- 
din occupies a strategic position in the 
middle strand of organized labor’s hierarchy. 
As a top union representative he is often 
busy negotiating contracts with manufac- 
turers’ associations. Much of his ofhcial 
time, however, is spent talking about inner 
union affairs with the members of his im- 
mediate Joint Board coterie. This little do- 
main of union intimates generally defers to 
its boss’s views, as Gordin himself yields 
to the opinions of the president of the Na- 
tion General Office. It is not a hard life. 

Yet there is a marked uneasiness these 
days about Gordin. This first appeared when 
he found it necessary to select Italian and 
Spanish-speaking organizers. “In the old 
days,” he says, “I could talk to the people 
in the shops myself. Now you got to be 
a regular linguist.” Before the Great De- 
pression the union’s membership was largely 
Jewish, but in recent years it has been 
recruited from all stocks—Italian, Puerto 
Rican, Negro. Jews today comprise less 
than a third of the industry’s workers. The 
union leadership may very well change, too. 
Gordin recognizes the inevitable, and he is 
not happy about it. “Look!” he will ex- 
claim. He uses the word “look” as a 
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friendly invitation to examine his statements 
carefully. “The Italians and the others al- 
ways take their kids into the shops with 
them. They teach them the trade and make 
workers out of them. We Jews, when we're 
workers, we're not really workers. We're 
middle class and our children have to be 
lawyers and teachers and business men. And 
don’t forget the doctors. So in the end 
there’s got to be change in the trade.” 

The leadership, Gordin also admits in his 
more analytical moments, tends to become 
self-perpetuating and bureaucratic and to de- 
velop interests with which the average union 
member is but little concerned. The rank- 
and-file, however, doés not seem to be 
troubled as long as its demands are satisfied. 
“A union today is like a corporation. The 
membership is like the stockholders and the 
officers are like the Board of Directors. As 
long as the Board of Directors pay dividends 
the stockholders are happy.” 

Recently the Joint Board, with the ap- 
proval of the General Office, increased Gor- 
din’s salary from $8,500 to $9,500. “The 
General Office boys get more than that,” 
says Gordin. “If the membership didn’t think 
they were worth it, believe you me they 
would raise a row. But it’s not so much the 
big salaries that count; it’s the difference in 
jobs—that’s what changes people.” The av- 
erage worker’s life, remarks Gordin, is unfor- 
tunately narrow, being restricted to shop and 
home. The union leader has a broader 
horizon. “We meet important people, you 
know. Manufacturers, politicians, writers,” 
he says with a slightly sardonic gleam in his 


eyes. 

When the General Office embarked upon 
an ambitious program of workers’ education 
some years ago Gordin expressed his doubts. 
“A union should maybe teach trade union- 
ism, but poetry and how to paint a land- 
scape? Why should we compete with col- 
leges?” The union’s educational director 
tells a story that illustrates the limits Gordin 
places on education. “Tell me,” Gordin 
once asked him, “what are you going to 
teach the workers?” 

“We'll have classes in labor history . . . 
English . . . the economics of the industry,” 
was the reply. 

“Anything else?” asked Gordin, after nod- 
ding his approval of each subject mentioned. 
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“And we'd like to give classes in parlia- 
mentary law,” concluded the educational de- 
partment’s representative. 

“No, that’s not so good,” mused Gordin. 
scratching his head. “Already they are 
making too many motions.” 


ORDIN is not a florid orator. He speaks 
G simply, punctuating his talks with anec- 
dotes drawn from his long experience in the 
labor movement. This is effective with small 
groups, especially when reinforced by the 
authority of the manager of the Joint Board. 
The president of the General Office has al- 
ways recognized Gordin as a masterful or- 
ganizer. During a wage conference years 
ago, the employer, exasperated by Gordin’s 
hard-headedness, shouted. “Why are you 
holding up things just for a drop in the 
bucket?” Gordin quickly reached for the 
man’s drinking glass, shook a drop of ink 
into it from a pen and said, “Go ahead, 
drink it. It’s only a drop.” 

On rare occasions Gordin may be pre- 
vailed upon to “fix” things for a friend; a 
little favor for members of his inner circle 
helps keep the peace. But in matters of 
union policy he is strictly on the side of the 
angels, provided the angels agree with him 
and the General Office. He will listen cour- 
teously to small gossip, but he is shrewd 
enough to discount most of what is whis- 
pered into his ear. Gordin can be quite 
flexible; he has time and again exhibited 
in internal union affairs a remarkable resili- 
ency. Yet he knows how to be ruthless in 
order to retain the power that is his—he 
enjoys power. 

Gordin may know little of music, the arts 
or literature; but he does know his own 
industry. His approach to problems is com- 
pounded of ninety per cent hard-boiled 
pragmatism and ten per cent uplift idealism. 
The school of hard knocks, he says, is a 
great training ground. 

Gordin’s matter-of-fact common sense is 
peculiarly flavored with a kind of special 
realism. In the old country ideals were 
essentially protests against the dispossession 
of the Jews; in a new land of opportunity 
those ideals faded into the background. But 
practicality remained and Gordin discovered 
that he had little difficulty in accommodat- 
ing himself to the hard-boiled demands of 
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union life. Accommodation gradually per- 
meated all his thought processes; his gen- 
erally vague feeling for socialism was 
assimilated with his even more inchoate feel- 
ing for Zionism. Gordin’s life is a case 
study in adaptation. 


pb Gorp1n was born in the early 1880's © 


in a small Russian village located in the 
western province of Viebesk. The youngest 
of four sons, he grew up in the country. 
Gospodin Gordin was a wheat-miller, a rare 
occupation for a Jew in Old Russia, and 
David ran about raising pigeons and swim- 
ming in the village creek. The Gordins 
were not as orthodox as most Jewish families 
and David's education had a decidedly secu- 
lar bent. He was sent to the nearby Gym- 
nasium and his father urged him to prepare 
for the bar. A Jewish lawyer in Czarist 
Russia, thought the old man, would really be 
an accomplishment. 

The young man’s contact with one of the 
many revolutionary study circles proved dis- 
astrous to his father’s bright expectations. 
The little underground group pretended to 
be reviewing the latest developments in geo- 
logical science; actually they staged fiery 
readings of Kropotkin, Bebel, Plekhanov and 
Marx. David joined the Bund, the Jewish 
section of the Social-Democratic Party, and 
when the millers’ union went on strike, 
David heroically helped picket his father's 
establishment. “I can still see the old man,” 
muses Gordin today, “standing at the win- 
dow and pulling on his beard. But I could 
see also he was smiling at me.” 

But David soon found himself lodged in 
a none too comfortable provincial jail. The 
influence of his family could not prevent 
David's exile to Siberia, where he was sent 
to meditate on the revolutionary follies of 
youth. 

David's meditation was not too prolonged; 
a few months of frigid solitude and he 
walked out of his Siberian hut. “The Bund, 
however,” Gordin now relates, “had other 
plans for me. As soon as I get home they 
decide that I got to go back to Siberia, to 
Irkutsk, to contact an underground gun 
runner. And in the middle of winter, too.” 
Gordin speaks of this revolutionary enter- 
prise with great relish, but it seems somehow 
apocryphal. Members of his family do not 


recall the incident; they will shrug their 
shoulders and say, “If Dave says so it must 
be so.” At any rate, the subterranean politi- 
cal life quickly lost its glamor; David began 
to dream of America. His father approved - 
and supplied him with money for papers 
and passage, and David eventually found 
himself aboard a crawling freighter out of 
Hamburg. 

At Castle Garden, wire caging and a babel 
of tongues greeted him. “So America,” 
thought Gordin, “puts you in jail first.” Yet 
he slept comfortably on his baggage that 
night, for he knew that his cousin Avremal, 
who had preceded him here by several years 
and was doing well, would call in the morn- 
ing. But it was not until the next evening 
that Avremal at long last escorted him out 
Castle Garden, explaining with much head- 
shaking that his boss, a schwartz yor auf em, 
had refused to give him the day off. 

Avremal’s Pike St. tenement flat rudely 
destroyed Gordin’s expectations. He slept 
on three chairs placed side by side along 
the kitchen washtubs and covered with an 
old Russian perene, a kind of heavy down 
quilt. Early the following day Avremal 
dragged a still aching and protesting cousin 
off to work to earn his keep. “I got a job 
waiting for you, you ungrateful hound!” 
screamed Avremal, disregarding Gordin’s 
protests that he didn’t know his cousin’s 
trade. 

“Such foolishness. You'll learn, but 
quick.” Gordin did learn and after several 
months his weekly pay-check reached the 
handsome sum of fourteen dollars. 

“But such shop conditions!” Gordin now 
exclaims. “The boss kept the fire-escape 
doors closed so Satan shouldn’t tempt us to 
get a breath fresh air. And the place was 
five stories up with no elevator. It’s a good 
thing I had a strong heart. You know, it 
was bosses like that who made the union.” 

The foremen were petty tyrants and rel- 
ished their power. If the workers earned 
too much, piece-rates were reduced. Stiff 
fines were imposed for minute infractions of 
factory rules. It was this practice that. cost 
Gordin his first job. “I made a small dam- 
age to one of the articles and the foreman 
began to scream and yelp and tells me that 
I’m fined two dollars. So I tell him to jump 
into Central Park Lake. So he yells, “You're 
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fired!’’”’ Gordin’s friends insist that the inci- 
dent was more violent than that. 

His revolutionary ardor re-aroused by this 
incident, Gordin joined the union. But he 
soon learned that its leaders were not in- 
terested in his designs for a new social 
order. They were more concerned with 
strengthening their craft status in the in- 
dustry and sneered at the newcomers who 
didn’t know what constituted an American 
trade union. Gordin joined the Socialist 
faction; the radicals insisted through leaf- 
lets, at meetings and in the columns of the 
Forward that the whole trade, skilled and 
unskilled, had to be organized. 


WEATSHOP conditions, repressions and 

fines created a situation which reached a 
boiling point in 1911. The Socialist opposi- 
tion finally forced the union leaders to call 
a mass meeting. “For almost two hours the 
Old Guard paraded up and down to the 
platform and talked about our grievances all 
around in circles.” Suddenly one of the 
young militants asked for the floor. Re- 
luctantly recognized, he hurled a Yiddish 
tirade at the heads of the old guard and 


closed with an impassioned plea for a gen- 


eral strike. Pandemonium broke loose and 
union officers grudgingly acquiesced to rank 
and file demands. A strike committee com- 
posed of local union representatives was 
formed and Gordin received his first taste 
of union power. His local unanimously 
elected him to the strike committee. 

The strike dragged on for three months. 
One day a newspaper reporter told Gordin 
that the General Office had called off the 
industry-wide strike. An agreement had 
been reached with the employers’ associa- 
tion. “I almost had a heart-attack,” says 
Gordin. By two in the morning, the strike 
committee had prepared thousands of leaflets 
calling upon the workers to reject the 
treacherous agreement. “Boy, did I get a 
real charley-horse from turning the crank of 
the printing machine,” Gordin recalls. “Be- 
cause the old guard thought they could dis- 
credit the Socialist faction they make a 
settlement. And what a settlement!” 
tually none of the workers’ claims had been 
met. The following morning thousands of 
strikers gathered in front of the Forward 
building on East Broadway to shout their 


Vir- 


indignation. The strike continued until a 
more satisfactory agreement was reached, 
and at the next convention the old guard 
was immediately voted out of office. In his 
own local Gordin was elected to the im- 
portant post of business agent. Thus be- 
gan the rise of David Gordin. 

“Getting the union organized in the trade, 
you know, wasn’t exactly easy,” Gordin in- 
forms us. “Competition was something 
fierce. Manufacturers cut prices and the 
workers got it in the end. And on top 
of that the worker only wanted to become 
a boss; a couple dcllars, a couple machines, 
a package of letterheads printed with your 
name, and you were a manufacturer.” 

Lack of standardization and seasonal con- 
ditions added to the tragic chaos. Union 
membership too was seasonal. When busi- 
ness improved the workers went on strike 
for higher wages and better conditions. The 
organizer would quickly print a thousand 
crude leaflets. “What propaganda!” Gordin 
recalls. “We used to write: ‘Murder! The 
exploiters!) The vampires of the working 
class—the manufacturers! Join the Union! 
Pay your Dues! Down with Capitalism!’ 
The bosses would sign an agreement, the 
workers would go back to the shops and then 
forget to pay their dues. So we had a union 
without members. Then the wage cuts 
began all over again—every season like clock 
work it was the same old circle.” 

Gordin’s union hobbled along that way 
for a long time. Most of his energies were 
spent in urging union members to pay their 
back dues; special collections to prevent the 
padlocking of headquarters were not infre- 
quent. Members were always apologizing; 
the last poker game had been unfortunate 
or another baby was expected next week. 

Organizers, when found talking to em- 
ployees, were often arrested for obstructing 
trafhe. A worker would be seen speaking 
to a picket and the next day he was fired: 
skilled-craft workers were taken home in 
private cars to prevent their contamination 
with unionism. Labor leaders were called 
“crooks” and “reds.” The police set up 
danger-zones around strike-bound buildings 
and any picket who dared to cross the for- 
bidden boundary was given a free ride to 
the Tombs. 

Employers frequently found refuge in the 
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courts; judges sympathetic to the cause of 
free enterprise were not averse to granting 
blanket injunctions against the union. 
Penalties for disorderly conduct, vagrancy 
and contempt were often imposed upon ar- 
rested pickets. In one instance, Gordin re- 
calls, the presiding magistrate shouted, “You 
are on strike against God and Nature, whose 
law it is that man shall earn his bread in 
the sweat of his brow.” 


pee agp campaigns and strikes are 
costly affairs and Gordin has always 
carefully scrutinized the expense accounts of 
his staff. During one strike an organizer 
came to him with an itemized bill for $700. 
“Can't you make it cheaper?” asked Gordin. 

“OK, make it $600,” replied the organizer. 


“No, no. A little cheaper,” pressed 
Gordin. 
“All right, make it $400.” 


“You dog,” shouted Gordin as he grabbed 
the man by the collar, “so you can afford 
$300 out of your own pocket!” Thus ended 
the union career of one organizer. 

To Gordin a union is only as strong as its 
treasury. The manifold activities, including 
organizing, administration, research and rec- 
reation, require large staffs. And the union 
must always be prepared to face severe 
emergencies. In its last financial statement, 
administration and organizing expenses to- 
talled well over $500,000. Net assets were 
close to $5,000,000, with a cash surplus of 
about one million. “Some day and maybe 
sooner than we like to expect,” warns Gor- 
din, “we'll be needing a reserve like that.” 

Gordin’s vocabulary, which used to make 
him sound like a footnote to the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, is now quite respectable. 
Forty years ago he believed in uplift union- 
ism; to him trade unions were the carriers 
of a socialist civilization. Now he feels that 
the purpose of a union is job protection 
within a capitalistic framework. When 
asked to justify the change, he will say, 
“When a man at twenty is not a radical 
he has no heart, but if at fifty he is not 
a little bit conservative he has no head.” 

Perhaps this shift towards conservatism 
was accelerated by the violent factionalism 
that flared up in the union during the twen- 
ties. Left extremists began to see unionism 
as a means for creating a Soviet America. 


“Left-wing councils to save the union from 
us ‘labor fakers’ were set up. Soon they 
began to act like a union inside a union; 
they started collecting dues and even called 
strikes on their own. Boy, we had our 
hands full. Everything the General Office 
and the Joint Board did was betrayal and a 
sellout. They were a real nuisance.” 

The General Office quickly moved to ex- 
communicate the left-wing councils for com- 
mitting the cardinal sin of unionism—the 
fostering of a dual organization. To isolate 
the rebels, one infected local was cut in half, 
but no sooner were the two new locals es- 
tablished than the hydra-headed left-wing 
appeared in both. Gordin fought the left 
opposition stubbornly, deploying his forces 
as skillfully as any municipal politician. 

The Trade Union Educational League, 
the Communists’ union arm, called for a 
“united front from below” and urged the 
comrades to “bore from within.” The 
General Office discovered certain officials 
consorting secretly with Communist Party 
representatives and promptly expelled them. 
Yet the left-wingers managed to filter back 
into the union where they maintained a 
powerful but futile barrage of invective. 

In 1926 the national convention wit- 
nessed the final large-scale parliamentary 
battle between the incumbents and the left- 
wing. If not for the skilled-craft locals’ 
staunch support of the General Office, the 
radicals would have displaced the old hier- 
archy. The balconies in the convention hall 
were filled with leftist adherents, booing, 
hissing and stamping. The Daily Worker 
published streams of vilification; the en- 
trenched administration were gangsters and 
stool-pigeons, gunmen and agents provoca- 
teurs. 

The old leadership, much to the noise- 
makers’ chagrin, was returned to office. The 
following year, however, the union was all 
but wrecked by a strike called and directed 
by several of the Communist-dominated lo- 
cals, set on making one more display of 
strength against the General Office. The 
strike lasted for months and when it was 
finally settled the union had lost virtually 
all its gains of the previous five years. “That 
strike finished off the left-wing,” says Gor- 
din. “The General Office and the Joint 
Board checked into the way the strike com- 
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mittee ran the show, and out of three mil- 
lion dollars spent on the strike they could 
only account for about a million and a half.” 

It was during this disastrous strike that 
the underworld first effectively penetrated 
the industry. Employers hired professional 
gunmen to waylay and assault pickets and 
the frantic left-wing strike committee retali- 
ated by employing other gangsters. But 
Gordin himself is not loath to make occa- 
sional use of “educational squads.” In fact, 
his earliest introduction to industrial war- 
fare was as a heavy-fisted ‘educator.’ “Look!” 
exclaims Gordin as he emphatically waves 
his cigar in the direction of his auditor, “the 
union has been through plenty violence. 
Like the time some boss offered me $5,000 
and a good job if I would quit the union. 
We were following his goods to see that 
they didn’t go to non-union finishing places. 
I told this boss to go jump off the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and he tells me to watch out. So 
the next day I get caught early in the morn- 
ing near the Square by a couple of guys 
who start beating me up. Oh, what a fight! 
Well, anyway I knew what that guy meant, 
I should watch out. But regular gangsters 
are different. They're leeches, they get hold 
of you and they don’t let go. An ‘educa- 
tional squad’ is something else; it’s part of 
the union’s defense and at least it’s the 
union’s own members.” 


gegen once tried to get a for ‘hold 


in the industry by securing con. »| of 
the shipper’s local. Partially processed ods 
were often sent to finishing factorie and 
it was that local’s function to :e th « the 
products did not go to non-v"ion shops. 
Although the trade still seemed >usy, many 
metropolitan finishing establishm: nts did not 
have sufhcient orders to keep them alive. 
Gordin set about gathering evidence. He 
collected enough facts to prove that the of- 
ficials of the local were conspiring with 
underworld elements and unscrupulous man- 
ufacturers to have the work sent to out- 
of-town non-union shops. 

The Joint Board quietly moved in. “While 
we were meeting at headquarters to pass a 
resolution seizing the records and premises 
of the shippers’ local we had our man ready 
at a phone booth near their building, and 
as soon as the resolution was passed we 


called him to go ahead. He walked up to 
the local’s offices and slapped the resolution 
on the manager before he knew what hit 
him. Of course, they yelled ‘unconstitu- 
tional,’ and threatened to sue in the courts, 
but the jig was up. They were finished and 
the racketeers were out—at least for awhile.” 

That was in the twenties; a decade later 
the gangsters too were organized. Racketeer- 
ing became a highly specialized business 
that sold its services to unwilling buyers. An 
employer would be told that he ought to 
be “protected” against unionization; the em- 
ployer did not dare to refuse the service. 
Union business agents were then asked to 
cooperate. To spurn the underworld hint 
meant blackjacks and b:ass knuckles. 

Complete unionization provides the only 
certain barrier against the racketeering can- 
cer, says Gordin. “As long as an industry 
is upset some chiseler will hire gangsters to 
try to get rid of the union. He thinks it 
will be cheaper for him that way. You 
know how we finally got rid of the racket- 
eers? We started to organize all the shops, 
including all the places that bought protec- 
tion. A strike was called and an ‘educational 
committee’ of about a thousand workers 
went into the district and we cleaned out 
the gangsters. The whole trade was or- 
ganized and we haven't had any trouble by 
rackets since then. At least not too much, 
anyway.” 

Gordin’s philosophy of collective bargain- 
ing is by now standard. “The individual 
worker is weaker than the boss. What does 
the worker know about market conditions? 
Only the union knows that.” With collec- 
tive bargaining, competition at the expense 
of the worker is eliminated and he is assured 
an increased share in the benefits of modern 
technology. “This,” Gordin says, “is good 
for everybody, because then the workers 
have enough purchasing power to buy back 
the things they produce.” The economics 
may be somewhat crude, but the argument 
is plausible. 

“Unionization,” Gordin continues, “means 
higher wages and better working conditions. 
I know from bitter experience. Look, in 
1910 the average wage in this industry was 
about 23 cents an hour. By 1928, in the 
Great Prosperity, they went up to about 75 
cents an hour. True, in the depression we 
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had to take a little cut, but by 1934 the 
wage rate on the average was back to 70 
cents and today it is 96 cents an hour.” At 
this point Gordin becomes really eloquent. 
“The old-time rotten conditions are ended. 
Walk into the shops today and what do you 
find? Good lighting, good ventilation, 
enough space to move around, decent sani- 
tation. And do you know why? Ninety 
per cent of all the shops in the United States 
are organized union shops!” 

Gordin is proud of his union. Some years 
ago he met an important industrialist at a 
national labor-management conference. “Tell 
me,” asked Gordin, “how many people have 
you got in your organization?” 

“Oh, about twelve thousand,” politely re- 
sponied the industrial captain. 

“Hmmph. I got over twenty thousand 
in my outfit,” said Gordin, triumphantly. 

Two decades ago the Joint Board offices 
were located in a Sixth Avenue loft and 
the noise of the El] provided a steady ob- 
bligato to the noise inside. Gordin could 
seldom be found at his desk; he was too 
busy patrolling the market. Today he is 
still seldom to be found at his desk, for 


“there isn't enough to do here.” The Joint 
Board headquarters now occupy several 
stories of a large midtown office building 
and seem, with their tellers’ cages, more like 


a bank than a union office. And the man- 
ager’s room bears a striking resemblance to 
that of a bank president: the large oak desk, 
with its carafe, the leather-upholstered chairs 
and the group photographs on the walls con- 
trast sharply with the two cubicles and 
mimeograph machine of thirty years ago. 
Gordin’s ofice used to be cluttered with 
ancient and current copies of trade journals, 
magazines and newspapers. He used to be- 
lieve that a man’s importance could be 
measured by the calculated disorder on his 
desk. In 1938 he visited Henry Wallace in 
Washington and observed that there were 
few papers on the latter's desk. Gordin’s 
office has since been devoid of papers. 
Gordin enjoys the respect that his union 
has so dearly won. He is now an accepted 
member of the community. His prestige 
is all the more glittering because of the con- 
trast between his rebel’s background and 
his present mildly progressive political opin- 
ions. But you had better not accuse him 


of having surrendered his socialist faith. He 
insists that he has merely adapted socialism 
to the changing tides of history. 

One of the benchmarks of that adaptation 
is Gordin’s activity in third party politics. 
This is a new field and it has meant even 
greater prestige. Conferences, caucuses, and 
mass meetings have broadened his under- 
standing of American life. But Gordin’s 
participation in politics is only in direct 
proportion to the importance given to it by 
the General Office president. He prefers 
Jewish philanthropic enterprises; because, 
some cynics suggest, they provide greater 
opportunity for contact with people of im- 
portance. In any case, as a result of his 
charitable interests, Gordin’s consciousness 
of his Jewishness has been reawakened. 
He now frequents Jewish restaurants, par- 
ticularly the Café Royal, where he exchanges 
friendly banter with Forward writers. He 
is not averse to publicity. 


ECENTLY Gordin completed twenty-five 
BR years of service as Joint Board manager, 
and, as is customary, his little union coterie 
decided to “throw him a banquet.” It was 
one of the most elegant affairs in the 
union's history. The General Office presi- 
dent paid a glowing two-hour tribute to the 
guest of honor, who beamed through his 
cigar at the twenty-dollar-a-plate manufac- 
turers and smilingly acknowledged the greet- 
ings of his union brethren. After a glowing 
peroration the president ended, “And in ap- 
preciation of Dave's great contribution to 
the union we present him with this thou- 
sand-dollar bond.” The audience applauded 
heartily and the manufacturers loudly 
clanked knives against plates. 

Gordin arose to express his thanks. He 
put his cigar away and said, “I'm very happy 
to accept this token from the boys. Both 
Uncle Sam and I can make good use of it. 
We old-timers may seem a little slow now, 
but we got no regrets. If we had to do it 
over again we would. You know, middle- 
rank union people like me are after all 
not so important like the rank-and-file and 
the top leadership. But maybe we’ve made 
a little contribution to the union, and to 
America, and maybe we have a right to be 
a little proud of it.” David Gordin seemed 
just a bit tired as he sat down. 
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injunction, “Physician, heal thyself.” 

After having subjected social strata 
ranging from hoboes to the Four Hundred to 
sociological analysis, they have now begun to 
study the social scientist himself. Their chief 
tool turns out to be an imported one, the “so- 
ciology of knowledge,” which analyses beliefs 
and ideas in terms of the social origins and 
position of those who hold them. 

C. Wright Mills introduced the self-exam- 
ination of the social scientists in his article 
“The Professional Ideology of Social Patholo- 
gists” in the September 1943 American Jour- 
nal of Sociology. Concentrating on the social 
origins of the writers of textbooks on “social 
problems,” Dr. Mills indicated a close rela- 
tion between these origins—small-town, middle- 
class, Midwest American—and the view that 
the ills of society consisted of a number of 


GC ehenctn, are finally heeding the 





Tus department, appearing monthly, will re- 
port to the general reader on the significant 
research, thought and speculation in the sci- 
ences dealing with man and society. It will 
cover technical journals in the social sciences, 
monographs, papers presented at conferences, 
and will present in non-technical language that 
material which bears, directly or from a distance, 
on the social problems we face today. The 
regular conductors of this column are Nathan 
Glazer (sociology, psychology and anthro- 
pology), Ben B. Seligman (economics and 
political science) and Sidney Hook (philoso- 
phy, ethics and education). This month’s 
column, by Natruan Grazer of the staff of 
CoMMENTARY, surveys recent numbers of the 
major journals iri the fields of sociology and 
psychology. Next month’s column will be de- 
voted to a full analysis of the latest report on 
the monumental “Yankee City” study—by far 
the most comprehensive and intensive study of 
a modern community ever undertaken—and for 
this purpose will be taken over by a guest 
conductor, Harold Orlansky. This study, ex- 
amining the adaptation of various ethnic groups 
—including Jews—to life in a small New Eng- 
land city, throws interesting light on the na- 
ture of the Jewish community and its future, 
and provides documentation on the subject 
never before available. 


such isolated problems as war, poverty, divorce, 
etc. 
Professor Robert K. Merton opens another 
phase of the investigation of the social sci- 
entists in his article on the “Role of the In- 
tellectual in Public Bureaucracy” in the May 
Social Forces. His major concern is not with 
the origins of the intellectuals now in gov- 
ernment service, but with the effect of their 
social position as members of a bureaucracy 
upon their ideas. The more naive reformers 
have been continually stubbing their toes on 
this problem, often without being aware of it. 
How could that fine liberal professor of X 
College, they wonder, become such a staunch 
defender of business interests in Washington? 
Or—taking a matter closer to home—how can 
Labor statemen continue the Tory policies to- 
ward India, Palestine, Hongkong, et. al. 

Professor Merton distinguishes two views 
of their own functions held by social scientists 
entering the public bureaucracy. Intellectuals 
today represent in part a large body of persons 
who have become alienated from the main 
values of our competitive capitalist civilization. 
They see in the holders of economic power a 
threat to the continuance of those values in 
society of which they approve—equality, free 
dom of thought—and the new values like 
cooperation that they wish to introduce. The 
government to most of these alienated intel- 
lectuals, appears to be the tool which can be 
used “for modifying the business power sys 
tem.” Consequently, for them, to work in 
the igovernment bureaucracy “represents a 
frontal attack on the interest groups...” A 
second important group of intellectuals in the 
government bureaucracy look upon themselves 
as simple “technicians.” Their job is not to 
change the social system, but to supply the 
technical knowledge needed to carry out 
policies, or to enable administrators to make 
intelligent choices between different lines of 
policy. 

It is Professor Merton’s thesis that the first 
group of intellectuals—those who enter the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy to fight the wielders of 
economic power—are fated to become indis- 
tinguishable from the second group of intellec- 
tuals—those who have separated their roles as 
technicians from their roles as members of so 
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ciety. This finding is indeed in line with the 
basic assumption of the sociology of knowledge: 
“that perspectives and outlook are largely a 
product of social position.” ‘This assumption 
in itself does not, however, explain the actual 
process by which the socially conscious intel- 
lectual who enters government service in order 
to throw his weight in the direction of necessary 
social changes gradually begins to adopt the 
viewpoints of the policy-maker he had planned 
to influence. It is Professor Merton’s merit to 
have attempted to describe in subtle detail 
the nature of this process. 

First, he points out the insecurity of the 
intellectual’s role as compared with that of the 
natural scientist in government service. The 
social scientist's findings are “indeterminate;” 
they cannot have the conclusiveness of the na- 
tural scientist’s findings, and can merely state 
the probable results of alternative policies. Fur- 
ther, the social scientist's competence can never 
be definitely appraised; one is never sure that 
the same results might not have been achieved 
by a different policy, or by no policy at all. 
The policy-maker, in addition to the inevitable 
indecision as to his expert’s competence, also 
feels that he himself has competence stemming 
from his own long experience with the prob- 
lems at hand. All this serves to undermine 
the relations between policy-maker and intel- 
lectual. 

Professor Merton then goes on to consider 
the problem of the possible influence of the 
intellectual on the administrator's policy-mak- 
ing. He concludes that the more exact the 
policy-maker’s instructions to the intellectual— 
i. e., the more governmental authority knows 
what it wants—the more the intellectual be- 
comes a mere technician. On the other hand, 
a general directive to look into, for example, 
the problem of the morale of Negro industrial 
workers gives the intellectual much greater 
scope both in the selection of data and the 
suggestion of policy. As the policy-maker ad 
vances along the “continuum of decision”— 
first deciding that something must be done 
about the low morale of these workers, then 
asking how he can make them satisfied though 
segregated—he reduces the scope of the intel- 
lectual’s recommendations. 

Let us for a moment compare the position 
of the government social scientist with that of 
his colleague who is not in the government 
service but on a university staff, an “unat- 
tached intellectual.” He, too, is interested in 
the problem of the morale of Negro industrial 
workers. But “he need not confine his inves- 
tigation in this way [to the question as defined 
by the policy-maker, “how can we make segre- 
gation tolerable if not palatable to the Negro 


" not in question. 


worker”] but may study means of eliminating 
social segregation without appreciably lower- 
ing morale of white workers. . . . The com- 
parative validity of the two sets of findings is 
The crucial point is to 
recognize the value-implications entailed by the 
very choice and definition of the problem itself 
and that the choice will be in part fixed by the 
intellectual’s position within the social structure. 
The bureaucratic intellectual who must permit 
the policy-maker to define the scope of his 
research problem is implicitly lending his skills 
and knowledge to the preservation of a given 
type of institutional arrangement. The un- 
attached intellectual may not directly affect 
the prevailing policy but he does bring forward 
knowledge which would presumably be of ser- 
vice in modifying the present arrangement. 
Thus the intellectual makes his most signifi- 
cant value decision in selecting . . . his clien- 
tele... .” In this way the aims of the 
intellectual who enters government service are 
defeated. Professor Merton aptly states the 
dilemma facing the intellectual concerned 
with furthering social innovations: “he who 
innovates is not heard; he who is heard does 
not innovate.” 

Perhaps Professor Merton has exaggerated 
the freedom and lack of institutionalized pres- 
sure on “unattached” intellectuals (he gives 
university professors as an example). It is true, 
as he points out, that while the bureaucratic 
intellectual must adapt himself to a single 
client—the policymaker—, the unattached intel- 
lectual has a more amorphous and therefore less 
insistent clientele—trustees, students, students’ 
parents, alumni. But a university teacher's 
position, in a more subtle fashion, may well 
have the same molding influence on his ideas 
that Professor Merton has discovered for the 
bureaucratic intellectual. Here too, must one 
not recognize “that the choice [of a problem] 
will be . . . fixed by the intellectual’s position 
within the social structure”? 

It should be pointed out that Professor Mer- 
ton’s analysis presupposes without making 
explicit a theory of government or the state that 
holds that the state is almost always on the 
side of the preservation of the existing insti- 
tutional arrangement. Most of the evidence is 
on the side of this view. 


NE aspect of the problem untouched in Pro- 
fessor Merton’s article is that of the social 
origins of the intellectuals, and the differences 
in origin—if any—between the intellectuals in 
public bureaucracy, those in private bureacracy 
(industry and more recently labor), and the un 
attached intellectuals. Another article by C. 
Wright Mills in the Summer Public Opinion 
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Quarterly, “The Trade Union Leader: A Col- 
lective Portrait,” gives some information on the 
social origins of the trade union bureaucracy. 
Information was gathered only for the top lead- 
ers of the national and state A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. organizations and the large national 
unions. The intellectuals of the trade union 
bureaucracy —the “staff personnel” of the 
unions, research workers, editors, educational 
workers—are not included. Some of the more 
interesting facts of the study: the typical 
trade union leader is the native-born son of a 
skilled worker. The C. I. O. leaders are 
younger and more highly-educated than the 
A. F. of L. leaders. Three per cent of the 
A. F. of L. leaders and seven per cent of the 
C. I. O. leaders are.Jewish. Probably a much 
higher percentage of the union technical staffs, 
had they been covered, would have turned out 
to be Jewish. 


n ENGLIsH discussion of “The Problem of 
Propaganda” in the August Agenda by J. 
G. Ferraby gives an interesting and rather sug- 
gestive approach to propaganda different from 
that cultivated by American sociologists. Mr. 
Ferraby is connected with that interesting 
British social research group, “Mass Observa- 
tion.” Founded by two young anthropologists, 
Mass Observation has a superficial resemblance 
to our public-opinion polling groups. How- 
ever, it eliminates the unnatural “question- 
asking” situation (in which a stranger walks up 
to you and asks about something you may never 
have heard of); its investigators—including a 
large group of voluntary workers—record what 
is said or done in natural social situations and 
these observations—much fuller than the “yes,” 
“no,” or “don’t know” responses with which 
American polling techniques deal—are anal- 
yzed by social anthropologists. Recently Mass 
Observation has also begun to use the Ameri- 
can techniques. 

Mr. Ferraby points out the existence at 
present of two epproaches to the problem of 
propaganda. In the first, “a theory derived 
from the study of individuals is applied to the 
masses of people at whom propaganda aims, 
and the conclusions are drawn by analogy.” 
An example of this would be “psychoanalytic” 
explanations of German susceptibility to Nazi 
propaganda. In the second, “the mechanism 
of propaganda is studied and conclusions about 
its effects are drawn from the nature of the 
methods used.” The now defunct Institute 
of Propaganda Analysis, which coined and 
popularized such terms as “band-wagon ap- 
peal,” “card-stacking,” “glittering generality,” 
eic., used this approach. He considers neither 
of these adequate, since they ignore the study 


of “mass reactions” proper. These “mass re- 
actions” Mr. Ferraby believes quite amenable 
to scientific study and even predictable. Just 
as the behavior of a statistical aggregate of 
atoms can be predicted, while that of a single 
atom cannot, so too the behavior of a mass of 
human beings can be predicted even though 
that of an individual cannot. Mr. Ferraby 
points to the remarkable accuracy of voting 
forecasts by both British and American or- 
ganizations. 

The key to the understanding of mass reac- 
tions is the “mass unconscious”: “The normal 
method of propaganda is to associate the point 
of view [being propagated] with wishes and 
desires with which it had not previously been 
associated;” and these wishes and desires may 
be either acknowledged or unconscious. (A 
full illustration of this “normal method” of 
propaganda was given in James Rorty’s article 
“American Fuehrer in Dress Rehearsal” in the 
November Commentary, describing how 
propagandists connect anti-Semitic ideas with 
unconscious aggressive impulses in the “little 
man” arising from economic frustrations.) This 
mass unconscious, of course, has nothing to do 
with the collective unconscious of Jung. 

In essence Mr. Ferraby suggests shifting the 
emphasis in propaganda study from the propa- 
ganda itself to this mass unconscious. The 
most effective approach to the mass unconscious 
is to analyze the “verbatim comments of a 
large number of people on a large variety of 
subjects.” This is the Mass Observation 
method. As an example of how it works, Mr. 
Ferraby points out that the verbatim comments 
collected when protest broke out in England 
over the release of Oswald Mosley indicated 
that the protest also served as a release of vari- 
ous discontents accumulated on the score of 
government policies. He implies that propa- 
gandists had skilfully connected the release 
of Oswald Mosley with previously existing dis- 
contents existing in the mass unconscious. In 
the same way, the Nazis connected the Jews 
with the discontent over rationing, the black 
market, and so forth. The term “unconscious” 
seems to me, however, to be a misleading one. 
The attitudes Mr. Ferraby discusses are not un- 
conscious—they are merely unexpressed because 
they are socially disapproved. 

To the unfortunate use of the term “un- 
conscious,” Ferraby adds a rather untenable 
distinction between “honest” and “dishonest” 
propaganda (according to whether it appeals 
to acknowledged or unconscious wishes and 
desires). Yet despite its unfortunate termi- 
nology, the article is a worthwhile corrective to 
the American emphasis on the study of propa- 
ganda as such. (It might also be a corrective 
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to the common tendency of American sociologo- 
gists to use a complicated and pseudo-technical 
jargon; the English still manage to state their 
ideas in real English.) 


NTEREST in propaganda itself, however, is 
| ebbing. It has recently become obvious that 
the potentialities of propaganda, once boomed 
as a menace and a hope, are very definitely 
limited. Studies by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and his 
associates of American voting behavior, notably 
The People’s Choice (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1944), seem to indicate that the vast quantities 
of propaganda spewed out at four-year intervals 
by political parties has practically no effect on 
actual voting behavior. A study by Gerhart 
Saenger, “Social Status and Voting Behavior,” 
in the September American Journal of So- 
ciology, seems to indicate the same thing. In 
addition, it shows some very interesting rela- 
tions between religion, economic status and 
political behavior. 

The individuals who are used as the subjects 
of the study are all from New York City, 
and they are broken down into Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants, and into three economic 
strata. It is showed that the group which 
changed its voting affiliation between 1940 and 
1944 was politically the “least aware” of all 


“awareness” is measured by the answer to the 
question “do you think it makes a difference 
who wins the election?”) and contained the 
smallest percentage of persons believing there 
was any difference between the two party plat- 


forms. If this is the “independent voter,” 
he certainly looks very different from the con- 
ception fostered in political science courses. 

The study shows that Jews have the great- 
est “political awareness.” More Jews, in all 
three economic strata, believed that the results 
of the election in 1944 made a difference than 
did Catholics or Protestants. More Jews, in 
all three economic strata, write to their Con- 
gressmen than do Catholics or Protestants: 
Saenger does not try to explain this phenom- 
enon. “Political anxiety” may describe it more 
exactly than “political awareness.” 

Saenger’s material shows that changes in vot- 


ing are due to “the working of influences be- 
tween closely knit groups rather than to ex 
posure to parties and propaganda. It is likely, 
therefore, that the shift in opinion among the 
leaders of any group would be followed by a 
similar trend in voting among the group mem- 
bers.” If these studies are assimilated by 
political leaders, the campaigns of the national 
political parties may in the future shift 
toward work with social groupings and away 
from the mass propaganda which has so often 
been shown to be ineffective—except when it 
has a monopoly. 


wo recent articles deal directly with anti- 

Semitism. “A Public Opinion Study of 
Anti-Semitism in New York City” by Duane 
Robinson and Sylvia Rohde in the August 
American Sociological Review reports on a rou- 
tine investigation: interviewers asked a sampling 
of 500 non-Jews a series of questions designed 
to reveal anti-Semitism. Protestants in the 
lowest economic group and Catholics in the 
middle economic group turned out to be most 
anti-Semitic. The most interesting aspect of 
the study—the fact that the interviewers were 
divided into two groups, one conforming in 
their appearance to the Jewish stereotype and 
one not—is ignored in the conclusions. It 
would be very interesting to know whether the 
results obtained by the two groups of inter 
viewers varied in a significant way. 

The July Psychoanalytic Review contains “A 
Psychoanalytic Contribution to the Problem of 
Anti-Semitism,” by Henry Loeblowitz-Lennard. 
After the customary opening references to the 
works of the master (in this case Totem and 
Taboo and Moses and Monotheism), the writer 
introduces the familiar psychoanalytic notion 
that anti-Semitism is a reaction by Christians 
against the people who have deprived them of 
free execution of the pleasure drive. No 
empirical data of any sort—clinical, social, lit- 
erary—is presented in support. The thesis can 
hardly lead to empirical conclusions. Unless 
the orthodox psychoanalysts start testing their 
concepts outside their armchairs they will have 
very little to contribute to social problems. 

NatHan GLAzeER 
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Only Half the Story 


THe Wispom oF Israex. Edited by 
Lewis Browne. New York, Random 
House, 1945. 748 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Ertcu KaH_er 


Aurnors and the public love anthologies, and 
the market is flooded with them year in and 
year out. To put a lively variety of things to- 
gether is easy and diverting, and it tempts 
one’s spirit of adventure. It’s pleasant and one 
can be rather irresponsible: you skim about in 
a wealth of material, and you lift out whatever 
tickles your fancy. You saunter around as if 
in an antique shop, picking up this and that 
and putting it back, and often you even ac- 
quire something to take home. 

But it is not so easy either to read or to 
compile an anthology with a definite point and 
purpose: here consistent thinking is required of 
both editor and reader. The anthology at hand 
has a point of view and a purpose. It tries to 
‘ follow a line; and the many beautiful things 
in it are not there simply by accident. In 
places the book is even excellent, and therefore 
one has to take it seriously and be cruel. 

The book suffers from two evils fundamental 
to its plan—a false notion of what wisdom is 
and a want of human tact and discrimination. 

Lewis Browne tries to extract from the body 
of Jewish literature that which is “earthly” and 
pragmatic and relates to people, that which 
contains a practical, rational morality. He pre- 
fers to exclude everything “metaphysical,” 
“mystical” and “other-worldly”—among which 
are all Messianic tendencies. Now it is true 
that all essentially Jewish wisdom looks to re- 
alization in this earthly world and is directed 
towards the individual and his relations with 
others. But the wisdom of the ancients—indeed 
all genuine wisdom—does not mean the same 
thing as “common sense,” and their “practi- 
cality” is not the same thing as ours. For them 
—for the Chinese no less than for the Jewish 
sages—“skill” had a different purport, a broader 
and deeper meaning than for us. Their “skill” 
could be shown in such “impractical” activities 
as “serving the Lord.” Or, to put it the other 
way around, things were then classed as prac- 


tical that we today would never subsume under 
this concept: religious, psychic and even meta- 
physical and Messianic concerns. It is most 
characteristic of the old wisdom that it did not 
regard the difference between the practical and 
the impractical as a material one between two 
realms of human activity but as a formal dif- 
ference between the right and wrong way of 
conduct toward the phenomena of the world. 
The fashion in which the cosmos was ordered 
was for the ancients very closely related to the 
ordering of human life. And the Kingdom of 
God that the Messiah was to bring for the Jews 
was, characteristically enough, not the “be- 
yond” it became in the later Christian concept, 
but a kingdom of this world, the fulfillment 
of divine justice and human unity on earth. 
Such eschatological hopes not only consoled 
and fortified the Jews in time of trouble; 
without these hopes Jewish universalism would 
be absolutely unthinkable, and they made pos- 
sible the wonderful movement of the Essenes 
and even Christianity itself. They run through 
all the prophetic writings and are present, at 
least as a symbol, in all endeavors toward the 
perfecting of man. Therefore they belong in- 
alienably to the essential wisdom of Israel. 


From Mr. Browne’s modernistic and ration- 
alistic conception of wisdom flows the principle 
by which he compiled his anthology, and hence 
it contains long stretches whose effect is too 
didactic and moralistic. Moral doctrine is 
separated from the living substance of the Bib- 
lical writings at the cost of the strong emo- 
tional flavor that belongs to the Bible and 
makes its ethics, even in the more insipid 
passages, so moving and compelling. The pro- 
phetic writings are much too scantily repre- 
sented—only two small sections amounting to 
a quarter of a page are taken from Jeremiah; 
the most significant things in the Deutero- 
Isaiah are omitted, that is, chapters 49, 50, 52 
and 53, which contain the germ of Christian- 
ity; Ezekiel and the touching Hosea, whose 
idea of God likewise anticipated the Christian 
one, are left out altogether. On the other hand 
the Book of Proverbs is given a disproportionate 
amount of space (twenty-three pages!); many 
trivial aphorisms—“a gracious woman wins 
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respect; and diligent men win riches”; or “he 
who walks with wise men will become wise, 
but the companions of fools will smart for it” 
—could have been dispensed with at no great 
cost, or should at least not have re-appeared 
elsewhere in almost the same words. This also 
applies to the selections from the Talmud. 
Among much that is noble and profound such 
banalities crop up as: “there is no marriage 
settlement wherein there is no quarrel”; or 
“can a goat live in the same barn as a tiger? in 
the same fashion a daughter-in-law cannot live 
with her mother-in-law under the same roof.” 
Such sayings may creep into an enormous 
book like the Talmud, but why special atten- 
tion should be called to them is inconceivable. 


Anp here we come to the second basic 
fault of the anthology: the absence of a con- 
sidered judgment, of a nice discrimination and 
a feeling for differences of quality. While 
aphorisms such as those quoted above seem 
only superfluous, the presence of certain bits 
of contemporary Jewish humor in this collec- 
tion is inexcusable. Certainly the Jewish hu- 
mor of our time should not be banished from 
an anthology of Jewish wisdom. Among these 
products of sad self-irony are some that show 
flashes of deep insight, a most precise self- 
recognition and a marvellous knowledge of 
human conduct; they illuminate the tragedy 
of Jewish existence in a single word. An ex- 
ample of this sort of “humor” is given on page 
623: “When a man tried to dissuade his (refu- 
gee) friend from going to Argentina, saying it 
was too far away, the wanderer sighed: “Too 
far away? from where?’” But the bits of humor 
that surround this very beautiful and serious 
joke are vulgar and shameful—as indeed is most 
of the humor in this book. They do not flow 
from wise Jewish self-irony but from that un- 
dignified self-mockery and self-contempt that 
unfortunately can also be found among the 
Jews. Humor of this sort is not something to 
lay stress upon; it confirms the truth of much 
for which we are justly reproached. In any 
event it has nothing to do with wisdom and 
does not belong in a book like this. 

On the whoie the selections from ancient 
and medieval writings are better than those 
from modern sources. From the latter many im- 
portant and at the same time specifically Jewish 
thinkers and writers are missing—e. g. Moses 
Hess, Hermann Cohen, Martin Buber, Franz 
Rosenzweig, Franz Kafka, Oskar Goldberg, 
Richard Beer-Hofmann. But for all its defi- 
ciencies this book does contain a great wealth 
of rare and characteristic pieces of Jewish wis- 
dom, accompanied by some good and well- 
informed introductory notes. 


An Objective Postwar Guide 


Jews in THE Post-War Wor tp. By Max 
GorrscHaLk and AsranaM G. Duk- 
ER. New York, The Dryden Press, 


1945. 224 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Korret S. Pinson 


Or att peoples who have passed through the 
tragic destiny of Nazi rule none has suffered 
more than the Jewish people; of all the multi- 
tude of problems confronting a baffled and be- 
wildered post-war world none is more complex 
than the Jewish problem. Yet there is no 
problem about which there is generally less 
knowledge, less understanding and less intelli- 
gence than about that which concerns the post- 
war fate of the Jewish people. The Jewish 
as well as the non-Jewish world, communal 
leaders and lay people alike, display a lamen- 
able and pathetic ignorance of the most ele- 
mentary and basic facts of Jewish life. In 
the light of such a situation, the appearance 
of a guide to the Jewish problem by two com- 
petent scholars, Max Gottschalk and Abraham 
Duker, is more than of academic interest. 

The volume under review is based on a 
study course on Jewish post-war problems 
prepared by the Research Institute on Peace 
and Post-War Problems of the American Jew- 
ish Committee. It is not a “partisan guide” 
to the Jewish problem. “Every effort,” say 
the authors in their introduction, “has been 
made to present the objective materials which 
the average reader must have at his disposal. 
. . » No attempt has been made to argue in 
favor of any particular program, or plan, or 
blueprint.” 

On the whole, the authors have carried out 
this aim most faithfully. Jewish affairs be- 
tween World War I and World War II are 
presented in the setting of general world- 
conditions. There is an excellent historical 
survey of the Jewish preparations for peace 
after World War I, and an interesting account 
of the background of the congress movement 
in the United States which led to the estab- 
lishment of the American Congress. The sec- 
tion on the Jews in the Soviet Union is not 
up to date, especially with regard to Jewish 
cultural life after 1933. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, too, far too much importance 
is attached to the Jewish Anti-Fascist Commit- 
tee. The chapter on Palestine, on the other 
hand, presents a most balanced survey of the 
various aspects of the problem, although the 
conclusions may strike some readers: as jejune. 

The authors do well to stress throughout 
their book the indissoluble relationship between 
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a just solution of the Jewish problem to a just 
disposal of general international problems. 
“The best hope for Jews, as for all mankind,” 
they declare, “lies in a post-war world based 
on international guarantees and mutual under- 
standing. If the future of Europe is built on 
cooperation among the United Nations, Jewish 
individual and group rights will be adequately 
protected.” That is why the general accept- 
ance of the philosophy of cultural pluralism is 
so vitally essential for the maintenance of Jew- 
ish group life. That is why, too, the dominant 
trend of thought regarding national minorities 
which now prevails among the ruling powers 
is a deadly danger to the continued survival 
of Jews in Europe. The acceptance of the 
principle of a monolithic and integral national 
state, as it is being fashioned in Eastern 
Europe today, with its attempt to eliminate 
minority problems by wholesale shifts of popu- 
lation, leaves no protection for Jews, who are 
a minority everywhere. It is most unfortunate 
that Jewish political leaders seem to be bliss- 
fully unmindful of the potential dangers to 
world-Jewry inherent in such a political doc- 
trine. 

After a detailed discussion of the problems 
of relief, reconstruction and migration, the au- 
thors conclude with a chapter on “Jewish Sur- 
vival in the Democracy of the Future.” This 
comes closest to a credo of Jewish life. Here 
too there is a nice blend of emphasis on Jew- 
ish values combined with considerations of a 
general world order. “Jewish survival as a 
concept,” they rightly observe, “must be large 
enough to include every interpretation of the 
role and function of the Jewish people in 
future history.” Religion, culture, community 
of fate and historical tradition all will play 
their role as regenerative and recuperative forces 
in Jewish life. But, conclude the authors, the 
chief requisites of survival are a democratic 
structure of society and the presence within the 
Jewish communities themselves of the will to 
survive through the sustaining power of Jew- 
ishness. These are conclusions with which 
no intelligent student of Jewish life can take 
issue. 

Jews in the Post-War World is not a brilliant 
book; it is not marked by bold, imaginative or 
creative thinking regarding Jewish life. But 
it is comprehensive, informative, fair and ob- 
jective. As such it should be read and used 
by every student of world affairs. It is a vol- 
ume, too, which can well be recommended to 
our communal leaders as a vade mecum; and 
it is the hope of this reviewer that they will 
take time out to read the volume themselves 
and not rely on their office boys to prepare a 
digest of it for them. 


Chagall’s Achievement 


Marc Cuacatt. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Lionetto Venturi. New 
York, Pierre Matisse Editions, 1945. 
$10.00. 


Reviewed by Mitton Kionsky 


Marc Cuacat has been associated so inti 
mate‘y with the culture of Eastern Jewry that 
his work can be regarded by the West as one of 
the chief testaments and memorials of that cul- 
ture. For this reason, aside from its real plastic 
achievement, it has taken on something of the 
sentimental aura of the family album, a melan- 
choly charm which has nothing to do with art 
and can only distort our appreciation. Before 
he is entirely engulfed and obscured by senti- 
ment, a new evaluation of this artist is neces- 
sary. 

Time and place are Chagall’s artistic capital. 
He was born during the declining years 
of the anti-Talmudic movement of Hassidism. 
Through the spirit of Hassidism, all things, 
animate and inanimate, share in the ecstasy of 
mere being; and it is enough to compare 
Chagall’s lively animals with the formal beasts 
of Miré, or his moody Russian izbas with the 
bleak houses of Urtrillo, to see how philan- 
thropically he has lavished human nature 
upon his subjects. 

He was born in Vitebsk, Russia. Poverty- 
stricken rural areas like Vitebsk make little 
distinction between the barnyard and the liv- 
ing room; in a like manner (to compound the 
metaphor), all those leering goats, fiddling 
horses, dancing herrings, cocks with winking 
eyes that inhabit the enchanted menagerie of 
Chagall’s subconscious also share his daylight 
mind. 

Chagall has had no periods or sudden shifts 
of style; once having attained his manner he 
has persisted in it. But there is a narrow 
line between persistence and obsession, and it 
is very easy to overstep. In “To My Wife,” for 
example, completed in 1944, nearly all the 
objects, beasts and personages developed during 
his career come out for a final bow without, 
one feels, any dramatic unity or focus. 

To the School of Paris, especially the Cubists, 
Chagall is indebted for a structural sense firm 
enough to contain his imagery. The famous 
portrait of “The Praying Rabbi,” and the pic- 
ture called “The Gates to the Cemetery,” both 
reproduced in the book, would have been im- 
possible before the gray “analytic” cubism of 
Braque and Picasso. 

But to affirm, as Lionello Venturi does in his 
long introduction, that Chagall’s art fuses the 
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“Imagination” of Russian ikons and the “intel- 
lectual” plasticity of Western Cubism, splits 
the truth into two equal parts. One of the 
sources of both Cubism and Russian ikons is 
the formal, unrepresentational and, if you will, 
“intellectual” art of Byzance. Moreover, there 
is imagination and passion even in the “scien- 
tific” approach of cubism, as there is in a Bach 
fugue. No strictly “intellectual” art can be 
imagined, no purely “emotional” art can be 
demonstrated to exist. “For a tear,” said Wil- 
liam Blake, “is an intellectual thing.” 

As Chagall’s critical evangel, Professor Ven- 
turi preaches in a style that, at times, exalts 
itself out of any meaning whatever by a kind 
of mystical eulalia. “Thus he (Chagall) fuses 
together East and West, imagination and intel- 
lect, heaven and earth.” And later: “To bring 
together two such different traditions might be 
thought to be a task difficult of accomplishment. 
Not for Chagall, who solves all problems by 
going around them.” This is possible because 
“He is Chagall, he is his own God and his 
own priest. He is an artist.” I submit that it is 
a frustrating sort of criticism which can so 
blithely substitute enthusiasm for discrimina- 
tion. 

Fortunately, the drawings and paintings re- 
produced in this book exemplify Chagall’s art 
well enough to survive the text. It is especially 
in the drawings, with their rich Oriental sense 
of line, that Chagall’s delight in the medium 
itself becomes most apparent. These drawings 
are as immediate and unprejudiced as children’s 
or savages’, as simple as theirs, but with the 
sophistication of a man plus de moyen sensuel. 
In this respect, they can bear close compari- 
son with the marvelously witty drawings of 
Paul Klee. 

The success with which Chagall has solved 
the problem of identifying a specific, localized 
subject matter with formal design is the score 
of his achievement. In the famous “Moi et 
le Village,” for example, painted in 1911, the 
design, from a central point, opens the picture 
like a fan into various conic sections; and this 
design appropriates the choice and arrangement 
of symbols and at the same time completes their 
meaning. In some later paintings, such as 
“Obsession” or “The Crucifixion,” Chagall has 
introduced a new symbol, the crucified Christ 
as a Hassidic rabbi with prayer-shawl around 
his loins. This pictorial notion, no matter 
what religious purpose it might serve, obtrudes 
an extra-plastic “message” upon the picture it- 
self. Moreover, for anyone who has read the 
New Testament, it is superfluous to Judaize 
Christ in any case; but in Chagall’s case it is 
a forcing of the imagination, because the Christ 
symbol is foreign to the daily life of Eastern 


Jewry from which his best works are derived. 
And his best works, let me hasten to add, are 
among the permanent contributions to art in 
our time. 


The Value of Neurosis 


Tue Neurotocist’s Porst oF View: 
Essays on PsycuiaTric AND OTHER 
Supyects. By I. S. Wecuszer, M.D. 
New York, L. B. Fischer, 1945. 251 
pp- $3.00. 


Reviewed by Paut GoopMan 


Tus collection of papers of the last twenty 
years, by the clinical professor of neurology 
at Columbia University, breathes a humor, 
tolerance, and irony that come from respect for 
the eons of natural evolution and millennia of 
history and wariness of the cultural conceits 
of a few decades. The main themes that re- 
cur through the book are the potentialities of 
neurosis in the historical nature and situation 
of the Jew; scorn for the pretension and medioc- 
rity of the attempts to flatten out mankind into 
a dull “normalcy”; and evaluation, mainly 
laudatory, of the work of Sigmund Freud. 

Technically, by “the neurologist’s point of 
view” Dr. Wechsler means the following: as 
a scientist strictly of the structure and function 
of nervous and brain tissue, a neurologist must 
believe that all mental and emotional disturb- 
ance has to show physical traces; at the same 
time, with regard to most patients, is. the pres- 
ent state of knowledge it is often impossible 
to demonstrate such disturbances and almost 
always impossible to treat the illness on a phys- 
ical basis. Therefore the neurologist, or at 
least Dr. Wechsler, employs the best means at 
his disposal, especially the verbal techniques 
of psychoanalysis, but with the mental reser- 
vation that this is not strictly scientific and 
that some day much of the analytic theory will 
seem like gibberish. (That tissue-traces will 
progressively become demonstrable is certain; 
but whether or not they must necessarily be- 
come the central feature in the treatment of 
mental and social disorders seems to me to 
depend on a philosophical assumption that 
the doctor does not go into.) What a curious 
and subtle attitude this is: a pragmatic real- 
ism, a skepticism of all words and symbols 
and anything but observable facts—tolerance, 
and yet the single-minded aim to reduce every- 
thing to what can be seen! 

In a certain sense this picture of the neurolo- 
gist is Dr. Wechsler’s picture of the Jew. The 
Jew, he says, has lofty ideals as have many 
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other peoples; but only the Jew is at the same 
time an intransigent realist and will not rest 
until he has turned the ideal into the historical 
fact—even when it cannot be done. To this 
stress of the equal claims of the ideal ego and 
the realist ego, Dr. Wechsler primarily at- 
tributes Jewish nervy usness. (The Jews, he 
says, show a more than proportionate incidence 
of neurosis but a !ess than proportionate inci- 
dence of psychosis.) The Jew is not satisfied 
with symbolic satisfactions. But once he is 
set apart by this trait, he suffers all the mental 
dangers of the alien: excessive fears, suspicion, 
sensitiveness, migrations, too quick adjistiaent 
to new cultures, clash between the first and 
second generations, etc., etc. 

But lest anyone imagine that the doctor 
pities the Jew or condemns his earnest con- 
science, he at once hastens to explain that 
the neurotic character and even neurosis are 
the absolute prerequisites for all cultural prog- 
ress. In this he is explicitly locking horns with 
the “mental hygienists” who would make every- 
one perfectly adjusted—the school of Adler and 
more recently Horney and Fromm. On the 
“normalcy” of adjustment he pours all his scorn. 
He says truly that the concept of normalcy must 
be broadened to include all those who manage 
to be effective in the social environment—it 
must include the “sports,” the genius, the 
artist. 

He contrasts Zionism with the Russian ex- 
periments in colonizing the Jews. In Russia, 
he feels, the result is to reduce the Jew to the 
dull level of a contented peasant; in Palestine 
he observed, combined with hard agricultural 
work, the old combative argumentativeness and 
the book in hand: 

“Up to now, this mad people had the whole 
world for their lunatic asylum, and now they 
are trying to build a little asylum of their own. 
I sometimes feel that the Jew must remain a 
little abnormal if he is to survive at all. In 
the Ukraine there is grave danger that the 
men of the soil will revert to type and become 
normal, well-balanced, smug individuals. For- 
tunately, there is no danger, at least not yet, 
that the Palestine Jew will cease to be restless 
and become dull-normal.” 

It is on this very point of need for individual 
sports, differences, and conflicts that Dr. 
Wechsler does not sufficiently understand the 
message of Sigmund Freud (concerning whom, 
however, he says some fine things both in ap- 
preciation and criticism). Freud would say 
that, for the emergence of real human values, 
we must not look so much to individuals and 
society and their conflict, but we must place 
more reliance on the resources of original na- 


ture, before society has either warped or stereo- 


typed the instincts of children and made them 
into “individuals” or “dull-normals.” We must 
try harder to set this original nature free. 


Power Politics Triumphs 


Crossroaps oF Two Continents: A 
Democratic FEDERATION OF East- 
Centra Europe. By Ferims Gross. 


New York, Columbia University Press, 
1945. 162 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Hannan ARENDT 


Wuen this book was published, some six 
months ago, its basic thesis—for all its logic 
and sanity—was a dead issue. Mr. Gross con- 
clusively proves that federation for Eastern 
Europe is an economic necessity; and he insists 
on the political desirability of a federated Eu- 
rope because a “world-wide organization,” with- 
out which “there can be no lasting peace,” can 
be achieved only through “regional organiza- 
tions.” Confident of the “natural trend of history 
toward world economy” and _ well-acquainted 
with the desperate situation of the “pulverized 
states inhabited by Poles, Czechoslovaks, Ruma- 
nians, Serbs, Croats . . . and others,” he 
surveys the history of the idea of federation, 
gives very valuable material on cconomic con- 
ditions in Eastern Europe and adds a much 
needed selection from contemporary accounts 
to show that all the peoples who joined the 
resistance did not do so just to fight the Ger- 
man invader but had gotten it into their heads 
that they were fighting for something. What 
they were fighting for was a federated Europe. 

But then came Soviet Russia and declared 
that any federation not dominated by herself 
was a hostile cordon sanitaire. And then came 
the rest of the Big Three and found out that 
in spite of all their internal differences there 
was one point upon which all three agreed, 
and this was that no new political structure 
was to be allowed in Europe. And then came 
the governments back from their exile and 
told their peoples that what they had fought 
against was the Germans and what they had 
fought for was the status quo. And that was 
that. 

The obsoleteness of this book is, however, 
not merely a result of the changed situation. 
It is also a consequence of the author's pathetic 
faith in the validity of economic arguments. 
It is true, and almost self-evident, that the 
whole Continent is likely to collapse because of 
the principle of national sovereignty, and it is 
beyond doubt that great sections of Eastern 
Europe will be ruined by a state of affairs which 
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nobody has quite the courage to call peace. 
The transfers of population make no economic 
sense whatsoever and can result only in the 
depopulation and devastation of vast agricul- 
tural regions, which may weaken Europe per- 
manently. The point the author overlooks, 
and which is all-important for modern politics, 
is that nobody cares. Everything is decided 
from the point of view of politics. In the 
present instance the restoration of national 
states with homogeneous ethnical populations 
is the chief issue. President Benes and his 
abruptly changed approach to all these questions 
is a perfect case in po.nt, precisely because 
Benes is not a fool and knows the key impor- 
tance of economics to the European situation 
as well as Mr. Gross does. 

Even more damaging to Mr. Gross’ argu- 
ment is another oversight. To this new 
neglect of economic factors on the part of those 
who make politics must be added the new 
over-emphasis on power. Mr. Gross takes Rus- 
sia’s arguments against a possibly non-demo- 
cratic federation at their face value and solemnly 
reassures her of the longing of the peoples 
concerned for truly democratic and peaceful 
institutions. He completely overlooks what, 
after all, is obvious, namely that Russia being 
a big Power wants nothing so much as to be- 
come an even bigger Power. Therefore, she 
feels—rightly—that no matter how peaceful and 
democratic and friendly an Eastern European 
or a general European federation would be, 
it still would almost automatically check—not 
Russia’s present power, but her plans—judging 
by the facts of every postwar Soviet move—for 
an ever increasing accumulation of power. 


Private Communication 


Tue Facts or Lire. By Paut Goop- 
mAN. New York, The Vanguard 
Press, 1945. 261 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by James GrossMAN 


A cirtep, spoiled child has certain magnifi- 
cent charms which are denied to all good 
children, just as he has certain horrors pe- 
culiarly his own. He is gay, mischievous, dar- 
ing, outgoing, assured, and has a healthy hard- 
ness that enables him to take pleasure in 2 
sorry world. At his wilful, arbitrary, tiresome 
worst, he drags us into endless games without 
telling their rules. 

Paul Goodman, in his most brilliant pieces 
in his new book—“The Canoeist,” “The Uni- 
versity in Exile,” and above all, the titlepiece, 
“The Facts of Life,”—has the good qualities in 
happy abundance; he is equally rich in the bad 


in such mystifying pieces as “A Statue of 
Nestor,” “Orpheus in the Underworld,” and 
the middle part of “A Goat for Azazel.” But 
good or bad, much of the writing in this 
volume suggests the self-indulgence of a spoiled 
child. I do not mean that it is undisciplined, 
but that the discipline is intensely private and 
special to itself and unconcerned with the in- 
terests and pleasures of others. 


Mr. Goopman is beset, as only a modern 
writer can be, by the problem of communica- 
tion. At times his obsession causes him to in- 
trude self-consciously into his story (“Here- 
upon Eurydice appeared; and if only I could 
make this narrative move slower and slower.” ) 
At times he doubts whether he has made his 
point (“But I have failed especially, 1 know, 
to imitate the social peace and easy subtility 
of the day; perhaps what I have described 
seems even pedantic!”); the doubt is more 
elegantly expressed but no less irritating than 
a humbler story-teller’s compulsive interrup- 
tions of his tale to ask his hearer, “Do you 
know what I mean?” “The Detective Story” 
is a direct and despairing statement of the hope- 
lessness of the writer’s effort to communicate: 
a simple story of crime detection—one, inci- 
dentally, that Richard Connell wrote as a 
short-short story twenty years ago—never gets 
written, because it grows to include so much, 
the question of knowledge itself finally, that 
it never can be written. “As soon as I put 
down a word, a world of experience was ex- 
cluded forever; and, of course, the harder I 
tried, the more thronging memories came into 
my mind unwilling to be omitted.” 

When Mr. Goodman considers communica- 
tion as his own technical problem he is either 
eccentric or lvgubrious—on occasion beauti- 
fully so, as in the last quotation. When he 
makes it his characters’ problem, which after 
all is from the reader’s point of view the “nat- 
ural” setting for the matter, he is often per- 
ceptive and lucid, his style is easier—or seems 
to be: for what is an oddly solemn tone in dis- 
cussing one’s own troubles is a just one for 
describing the troubles of others. 

He treats with a particular happiness the 
desperate failure of aliens to communicate 
with the new world to which they have come 
and for whose love they yearn. The words 
which they speak to bring them closer to the 
world only alienate them from it the more, 
because whatever they say inevitably empha- 
sizes their difference. It takes so little to make 
them wholly wrong. A French-Canadian ca- 
noeist upon arriving as a stranger at a Jewish 
camp is welcomed as if into his own home, 
but his first innocent question about the 
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customs of the place is resented and starts an 
antipathy that in a day drives him out. The 
refugees of “The University in Exile,” eager 
to show their familiarity with the pattern of 
American speech, recognize in a story of unsuc- 
cessful flight from the Nazis only the rhythms 
of a Jewish joke and laugh madly at its climax 
of woe. 

Children are the most unassimilable aliens; 
formally their speech is like our own, but the 
concepts behind it are so much theirs that they 
are forever beyond the aid of the adult world. 
The explanations made to little Marcia by her 
mother are always reasonable and progressive; 
to Marcia they are preposterous lies. Ulti- 
mately she must struggle all alone and with 
her own inadequate knowledge of biology to 
integrate into one system all of “The Facts of 
Life”—sex, being Jewish, painting like Picasso 
—which the smug intellectuality of adults has 
segregated into separate and unconnected 
compartments. 

For all their charming childishness, Mr. 
Goodman’s children—Marcia especially—are so 
intensely aware of the world around them that 
they are its most intelligent observers and 
therefore the most dramatic characters in it. 
Their significance to the author and to us is 
that where so many of his elaborate devices 
fail, children are his most efficient means of 
opening our eyes to his own peculiar vision 
of things. What we see through them we see 
with the fresh excitement of a foreigner in a 
strange country. 


In contrast with practically all of his other 
pieces, which have a vague unreality because 
of their generalized, abstracted, almost non- 
representational setting or the intrusion of an 
extravagant symbol into an otherwise familiar 
scene, the three best stories deal with a “real” 
world, contemporary Jewish life, and use only 
local concrete details to create a faithful but 
always original likeness. They illustrate (but 
this is to select only one of their possible 
meanings—for they are as general in their 
meaning as they are specific in their means) 
various Jewish forms of the isolation and in- 
security of modern life. The closed tight life 
of the Jewish camp, seemingly so safe in its 
homogeneity, is so unsure of itself that the 
mere presence of an alien, the canoeist, re- 
minds it intolerably of its differences from that 
outside world to which it itself is alien. The 
upper middle-class Jews of “The Facts of Life” 
turn their uncertainty into a convenient eclec- 
ticism under which they are at times not at 
all Jewish and at other times violently so. 
When Jewish, they are not quite sure whether 
it is a virtue to be asserted or a fault to be 


concealed. In “The University in Exile” we 
have a harsh corrective to our comfortable 
doctrine that oppression always brings the op- 
pressed together into a friendly, mutually help- 
ful group; the refugees in this story have been 
made so insecure by oppression that they dare 
hate only each other and other Jews. 

Mr. Goodman is not invariably successful 
with Jewish material. “Jonah—A_ Biblical 
Comedy with Jewish Jokes Culled Far and 
Wide” is very funny a good deal of the time; 
but the execution is never quite so fine as the 
author’s really inspired idea that “The essential 
situation, the Prophet whose prophecy proves 
false and who then says to God, ‘I told you 
so!’ is perfectly comic.” Some of the incidents 
are translated neatly into contemporary terms, 
particularly the bureaucracy necessary to put 
a whole empire into sackcloth and ashes. How- 
ever, the colloquial speech of the modernized 
Nineveh occasionally degenerates into the over- 
worked burlesque of having Biblical char- 
acters talk stale American slang; and a God's 
own plenty of Jewish jokes—despite the au- 
thor’s ingenious theory of the relevance of 
every one of them—turns out to be too much. 

Jewish jokes, as Jonah explains, “...con- 
sist in happy little anecdotes founded on ab- 
solute despair. There is nothing so comic, 
and so consoling, as to realize that everything 
is worse than you could possibly imagine.” 
The old canned stories retold in “Jonah” 
don’t come up to this rigorous definition. Mr. 
Goodman's own gifted and talented work often 
does: its theme is frustration and hopeless 
failure, but it is full of the joy of contem- 
plated life. His best stories (and many pas- 
sages in the ambitious unsuccessful pieces in 
this volume) affirm the richness and beauty of 
life, as good art must, by being themselves rich 
and beautiful. 


A Preview of Democracy 


Democracy in America. By ALExIs 
DE TocgueviLLe. A new edition, editea 
Knopf. 1945. Vol. 1, 434 pp. Vol. 11, 
401 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Lupwic Marcuse 


Wuart Europeans have said about America and 
what Americans have said about Europe is at 
times mere verbiage, and at other times highly 
prophetic. 

From this two-hundred-year-old discussion 
one voice stil] rings out: that of the Frenchman 
Alexis de Tocqueville. The first volume of his 
work, De la Démocratie en Amérique, came out 
in 1831, the second in 1840. This classic work 
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has now been brought out anew with a hun- 
dred-page introduction by Philips Bradley of 
Queens College. Harold J. Laski writes in a 
short preface: “It is, perhaps, the greatest 
work ever written on one country by the cit- 
izen of another.” One can ascribe even greater 
merits to this book. It contains the most 
sagacious analysis of modern society before 
Marx. 

De Tocqueville was a French aristocrat. 
One of his grandfathers and an aunt had been 
guillotined during the French Revolution. 
After Napoleon’s fall, his father held oflicial 
positions under the returned Bourbons. The 
son travelled to America under orders from a 
French minister of the interior (but at his 
own cost) in the year 1831, in order to study 
the prison system here. The fruits of his 
nine-months stay were two books. One was: 
Du systeme pénitentiaire aux Etats Unis et son 
application en France. The other was De la 
Démocratie en Amérique. He could have 
added to this title “ . . . and its application 
to France.” 

For his book was addressed to France, to 
Europe. To the French and European aristoc- 
racy it said: it is not true that rule by the 
people has to be rule by the mob. Look at 
America! And to the restless masses of 
citizens, artisans and laborers in ferment under 
the bourgeois regime of Louis Philippe, it 
said: democracy is no dream, no fancy, but 
a very common and not very brilliant phe- 
nomenon. Look at America! Aristocrats took 
from. his work weapons against liberalism, 
and liberals drew upon it for arms against 
reaction. 

For America this book had still another func- 
tion. At that time, Americans had not yet 
been spoiled by European _ travel-authors. 
They still had to read a lot of nonsense and 
much libel about themselves. And now, a 
very positive book about America appeared 
which had knowledge, honesty, fairness and 
a large insight into social connections, as well as 
a scintillating style. 

What does this work mean to us? It is 
first of all an excellent and prophetic presenta- 
tion of America before the Civil War and on 
the threshold of the industrial age. 

But above all it is one of the first, one of 
the deepest and most accurate judgments ever 
handed down on our present age of mass cul- 
ture, which had barely begun in de Tocque- 
ville’s own time. His book concerns itself 
not only with America but even more with 
“Americanism”—and Americanism now has be- 
come world-destiny. As an aristocrat stem- 
ming from the oldest and highest of European 
cultures, de Tocqueville knew that great civili- 


zations had much for which to thank their 
aristocracies. He realized to what extent the 
higher activities of the mind tend to be sub- 
jugated to the principle of utility by dem- 
ocratic mass culture. He observed with worry 
the tendency to leveling, to uniformity and 
standardization. 

Yet he was penetrating and just enough to 
understand that the shadows cast by democratic 
mass culture were caused by a great light. He 
knew that this was the price of greater justice. 
In 1848 de Tocqueville was for a short time 
foreign minister of the French Republic. In 
this year he wrote a preface to the twelfth 
edition of his book in which he underlined 
the following sentences in particular: “The 
gradual development of the principle of equality 
is a providential fact. It has all the chief 
characteristics of such a fact: it is universal, 
it is durable, it constantly eludes all human 
interference, and all events as well as men 
contribute to its progress. Would it be wise to 
imagine that a social movement the causes of 
which lie so far back can be checked by the 
efforts of one generation? Can it be be- 
lieved that the democracy which has over- 
thrown the feudal system and vanquished kings 
will retreat before tradesmen and capitalists? 
Will it stop now that it is grown so strong and 
its adversaries so weak?” 

In the principle of equality Tocqueville saw 
the great driving force of world-history in his 
time. By this principle he explained many 
of the accomplishments of this country—and 
many of its shortcomings as well. 


Four Novels 
Tue Journey Home. By Zevpa Popxin. 


New York, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. 
224 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Lonety Sreepte. By Vicror 
Wo trson. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1945. 260 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Pine Tree AND THE Mote. By 
Ez1io Tapper. New York, Dial Press, 
1945. 289 pp. $2.50. 

By tHe Waters oF. Basyton. By 
SrepHen Lister. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1945. 252 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Saut BELLow 


Ir 1s perhaps a mistake to regard the typewriter 
solely as a machine, merely neutral, an instru- 
ment. Frequently it seems to achieve autonomy 
‘and in the course of a long association with a 
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professional writer it is apt to follow its own 
will. Whenever it does it imparts to what 
is written the glitter and clatter of the as- 
sembly line. 

The Journey Home belongs to this class of 
writing. Its action takes place on a stream- 
lined train rushing from Florida to New York 
through bright and dark, sun, mist and rain, 
the rhythm of wheels and rails sometimes 
matching the heartbeats of the passengers but 
much more often the ticking of Mrs. Popkin’s 
Underwood. This is unfortunate, for her sub- 
ject—the guilt of civilians in the presence of 
soldiers—is a good one and she brings to it a 
great deal of emotion; her warm-heartedness 
at times creates a glow that is distinct from 
the metallic shine of her product. Many read- 
ers, however, will be surprised by her assump- 
tion that civilians are guilty, somehow, and 
need to expiate their fault in suffering before 
they can be reconciled with fighting men. 
Civilians require something as violent as a 
catastrophe to restore their sense of the real 
and good. There is a hint of envy in Mrs. 
Popkin s attitude toward soldiers. They con- 
front horror and death, but they also have 
fullness, inwardness, heroism, and by compari- 
son the civilians appear frivolous, levelled to 
a uniform smallness by self-interest. Suffer- 
ing, directly experienced, can make us change 
and grow if “we have the stuff.” “The thing 
they used to call character. The thing we 
call guts.” That people frequently fail to 
learn by suffering is a tragic theme that has 
profound possibilities. But Mrs. Popkin and 
her typewriter do very little with it. 

Curiously influenced by fashion-writing, she 
invariably uses clothing as a means of charac- 
terization. She is fascinated by styles, almost 
professionally minute in her observations. Criti- 
cal of the trappings of vanity and feminine 
power, she is nevertheless constantly drawn to 
them, drawn, occasionally, a little too far. 

“Her light hair, flufing out, her round, china 
blue eyes, gave her an appealing air of fragile 
femininity. Her cheeks were pink, without 
obvious rouge. She didn’t wear earrings. Her 
tweed suit bespoke quality.” 

Why no earrings? Well, why not no earrings? 

The Lonely Steeple is a set piece which re- 
stricts Mr. Wolfson’s talent. “My name is 
Addie Eldredge,” it begins. “I’ve been here 
for eighteen years. Yesterday someone came 
to me and said I was wanted downstairs. No 
one’s ever wanted to sé¢e me downstairs.” 
Addie Eldredge is too small a vessel for Mr. 
Wolfson’s outpourings. They run over. Some 
very admirable things are said in his book 
but it is frequently hard and sometimes im- 
possible to conceive of Addie’s saying them. 


And because Addie is a creature rather than a 
person, wholly of Mr. Wolfson’s somewhat 
careless making, the story of her dismal mar- 
riage does not fill us with so grand a horror 
and pity as he hopes to inspire. 

If The Lonely Steeple is too small, The Pine 
Tree and the Mole is too large a vessel, which 
Mr. Taddei fills to a fraction of its capacity. 
He tells in a fragmentary fashion of the com- 
ing of fascism to Livorno in Italy, introducing 
a large number of characters—lawyers, prosti- 
tutes, thieves and other underworld characters, 
returning soldiers, anarchists and peasants— 
and taking them away just as they begin to 
grow interesting. His method, described by 
the publisher as new and brilliant (actually 
Jean Malaquais, Ramon Sender and Ilya Ehr- 
enburg have employed it before), is really a 
distraction. The scenes shutter by swiftly; 
the characters flit out and vanish, and the book 
is all the more dissatisfying because it is seri 
ous and worthy in intent and tone. 

By the Waters of Babylon, the story of a 
Jewish agricultural experiment in French Mo 
rocco, is uneven in quality, a mixture of popular 
romancing and grave discussion. Mr. Lister 
argues that Jews are what Christians have 
made of them, “moulded by circumstances in 
order to survive.” Such a view of the Jews 
is not very flattering to them because it as 
sumes that they are passively acted upon; and 
do not contribute much to the formation of 
their traits. Gentile have argued, with as 
much plausibility and greater resentment, that 
they are what Jews, through Christianity, have 
made of them. 


Elsie Dinsmore’s New Problem 


A Sea Between. By Lavinia R. Davis. 
New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1945. 
266 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Dororuy ApELSON 


Tuts rrem belongs to those sub-literary “girls’ 
books” which year in and year out roll quietly 
off the assembly lines. Written for the late 
’teens, Mrs. Davis’ novel makes the usual ges- 
tures in the direction of plot, characterization 
and setting, with perhaps a little more restraint 
and less sentimentality than some of her fellow 
craftsmen. Judging the book by its real aim, 
which is didactic, one might rate it well, for 
it is replete with “wholesome” precept and 
instance, and its adolescent heroine exempli- 
fies in her character and actions many of the 
values generally held suitable for inculcation 
in the youthful feminine mind. 
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Thus far, A Sea Between displays no char 
acteristics that would qualify it for discussion 
by a journal of However, 
among the virtues tacitly approved as worthy 
of emulation by American young womanhood 

self-reliance, self-respect, a sound sense of 
values, a scorn for shallow snobbery, the choice 
of a man with character as a husband rather 
than one without it, patience with little chil 
dren, and chastity even in the desperation of 
wartime—there appears a new and unusual at 


Jewish interest. 


tribute: a foursquare stand against anti-‘Sem 
itism. The heroine encounters the dragon of 
anti Semitic prejudice early in the story during 
a visit to her fiancé’s family in a locality re 
sembling Cape Cod. After some preliminary 
soul searchings, she throws down the gauntlet 
to the beast, engages it in combat and finally 
routs it, at least from the neighborhood and 
for the time being. 

Consistently helpful to her heroine’s cause, 
Mrs. Davis stacks the cards from the beginning 
in favor of the calumniated group. The Jew 
ish character, a young man named Simon Rose, 
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described as having a “thin, intelligent face” 
and “thick glasses,” is sympathetically por 
trayed. Although not the hero—that role is 
taken by a youth of French-English stock, 
more romantic and socially acceptable—he is 
one of the hero’s best and oldest friends. Com 
ments such as this help tip the balance: “She 
realized now that his intuitive tenderness, like 
his keen mind, were part of his Jewish herit 
age.” A touching parallel is also drawn in the 
heroine’s mind between the plight of the Jew 
Simon and that of Jimmy, an orphan child, 
who “has come to expect unfairness every 
where.” 

For the problem of anti-Semitic prejudice, 
long underground in American life, to have 
forced its way through the pastebcard walls 
of a story for girls probably indicates that its 
pros and cons are more largely discussed to 
day than many of us realize. It is comforting 
to learn even from a young ladies’ handbool 
that our seciety’s mores still denounce dis 
crimination against Jews as unfair and un 
democratic. 





Book Reviewers IN Tus Issue 


Ernicn Kanver, author of Man the Measure, 
is a scholar and a humanist who has lectured 
and written extensively in philosophy and the 
social sciences, both here and abroad. He was 
formerly on the faculty of the New School for 
Social Research, and is at present at Princeton. 


Koprec S. 
Queens College and executive editor of Jewish 
Social Studies. He has just left for Germany to 
set up an educational program for Jewish 
survivors in concentration camps for the Joint 
Distribution Committee. 


Pinson is professor of history at 


Mitton Ktonsky is a young poet and art 
critic who lives in New York City. 


Paut GoopMan, whose story, “A Prayer for 
Dew,” appeared in the November ComMMEN- 
TARY, writes short stories, novels, plays, books 
on city planning, and articles on many subjects, 
including psychoanalysis. 


Hannan AreNpt’s articles on present-day po- 
litical trends have appeared in the Contempo- 


rary Jewish Record and elsewhere. Miss 
Arendt, born in Germany, now lives in New 


York City. She is working on a book on im- 
perialism and is a fellow of the Conference on 
Jewish Relations. 


James GrossMan is a New York lawyer who 
has contributed literary articles and reviews to 
The Nation and Partisan Review. 


Lupwic Marcuse, a German émigré now liv- 
ing in California, is completing a book on 
philosophy entitled The Great Task of Happi- 
ness. His Plato versus Dionysus will soon be 
published in English. He has also written books 
on Heine and Loyola. 


Dororuy ADELSON is a free-lance writer living 
in New York City who has been working for 
some years on a biographical study of Marcel 
Proust. She has also written on Latin Amer- 
ican and Near Eastern affairs. : 


Sau BELtow is the author of Dangling Man, 
the novel about a young man waiting to be 
called up for military service which aroused 
a great deal of critical discussion when it -was 
published two years ago. He has taught 
anthropology, served in the Merchant Marine 
and written a number of short stories. 
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CURRENT BOOKS ON JEWISH SUBJECTS 


Under this head, Commentary continues its publication of its 
complete month-by-month listing of all books of Jewish subject 
matter published in English, together with significant pamphlet 
material. Some of these books will be reviewed in later issues. ‘This 
list is prepared in collaboration with the Library of Congress and the 
Library of Jewish Information of the American Jewish Committee. 


AMERICAN JEwisH CONFERENCE. The Jewish 
Position at the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization; a report to the 
delegates of the American Jewish Conference. 
New York, 1945. 122 p. Gratis. 


AMERICAN JEWisH CONFERENCE. Proceedings 
of the second session, December 3-5, 1944, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, 1945. 390 p. 
$2.25. 


Ben Zion, Rapuaert, The Way of the Faithful; 
an anthology of Jewish mysticism. Los An 
geles, the author, 1945. 233 Pp. 


*Boarp or Deputies oF Bririsu Jews. The 
Jews in Europe; their martyrdom and their 
future. London, 1945. 64 p. 


Conen, Armonp E. All God’s Children; A 
Jew Speaks. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1945. 104 p. $1.50. 

An explanation of the Jew to the 
Christian. 


Couen, Isnaer. The Zionist Movement. Lon- 
don, Frederick Muller, 1945. 352 p. 12/6. 


Hyamson, Asert M., editor. The Jewish 
Year Book, 5706-7, Ist September 1945 to 
31st December 1946. London, The Jewish 
Chronicle, 1945. 478 p. 10/. 

The first issue to appear since 1940. 


instrruTE oF ARAB AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
Papers on Palestine; a collection of state- 
ments, articles and letters dealing with the 
Palestine problem. New York, 1945. 54 p. 


Jasorinsky, Viapimir_ (Altalena, pseud.) 
Prelude to Delilah. New York, B. Acker- 
man, 1945. 348 p. $2.50. 

A novel by the founder of the New Zionist 
Organization (Revisionists), originally 
published in 1930 under the title “Judge 
and Fool.” 


Janowsky, Oscar I. Nationalities and Na 
tional Minorities (With special reference to 
East-Central Europe). New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. 232 p. $2.75 

Containing many references to the Jewish 
minorities of Eastern Eurove, a full bib 
liography on European minority problems 


Jewisn AceNncy For Parestine. Department 
of Statistics. Statistical data on Palestine 
1945. Jerusalem, July 1945. 57 p. 


Jewish Book Councit or America. About 
Jewish Books. Compiled and edited by Philip 
Goodman. New York, 1945. 126 p. $1 

Containing articles on Jewish books in 


English, Hebrew and Yiddish 


Lew, Myer S. The Jews of Poland; their 
political, economic, social and communal life 
in the sixteenth century as reflected in the 
works of Rabbi Moses Isserls 
Goldston, 1945 192 p 


I ond mn, 


LEVENBERG, S. The Jews and Palestine; a 
study in Labour Zionism. London Poale Zion 
(Jewish Socialist Labour Party) 1945. 4 
p. 7/6. 


Lynx, J. J., editor. The Future of the Jews; a 
symposium. London, Drummond, 1945. 195 
p. 10/6. 


Mactean, Norman. His Terrible Swift Sword 
New York, Christian Council on Palestine, 
1945. 126 p. 25¢. 

A pro-Zionist discussion of the Palestine 
situation. 


MorcEnstTeErn, Jucian. The Ark, the Ephod 
and the Tent of Meeting. Cincinnati, He 
brew Union College Press, 1945. 166 p. 
$1.50. 

A monograph by the president of Hebrew 
Union College. — 
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Newman, Cua, compiler and editor. Gentile 
and Jew; a symposium on the future of the 
Jewish people. London, Alliance Press, 1945. 
372 p. 12/6. 


Newman, Louis I. and Sprrs, SamueEt, edi- 
tors. The Talmudic Anthology. New York, 
Behrman, 1945. 570 p. $5.50. 


Opic, Cuarves. Stepchildren of France. New 

York, Roy Publishers, 1945. 181 p. $2.50. 

A Catholic physician tells of Paris under 

the Nazis, with many references to the 
Jews. 


An Enemy of the People; 
Harmondsworth, 
150 p. od. 


PARKES, JAMES. 
Antisemitism. 
Penguin Books, 1945. 


England, 


Revusky, ABRAHAM. Jews in Palestine. New 
York, Vanguard Press; Bloch, 1945. xix, 363 
$3.75 


The third edition of a standard work. 


SAMUEL, Viscount. Memoirs. London, Cresset 
Press, 1945. 304 p. 15/. 
By the British stateman who was the first 
High Commissioner for Palestine. 


Srecner, Wattace and the editors of Look. 
One Nation. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1945. 347 p. $3.75. 

The problems of American minorities—in 
cluding the Jewish—treated in pictures and 
text. 


U. S. Liprary or Concress. LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE Service. Racial Discriminations 
and Government Policy in Foreign Countries. 
Washington, Library of Congress, 1945. 26 
p. ( Public Affairs Bulletin, no. 36). 
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Announcing the publication of: 


ART AND SOCIAL NATURE 


By 
PAUL GOODMAN 


Reflections on Drawing the Line 
On Treason Against Natural Societies 
A Touchstone for the Libertarian Program 


Revolution, Sociolatry, and War 
Western Tradition and World Concern 
The Meaning of Abstraction in Literature 


The Shape of the Screen and the Darkness of the Theatre 
Literary Method and Author-Attitude 


Mail Orders Now Accepted 


VINCO PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 56, N. Y. 


PRICE $3.00 
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